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THE SCARLET RIDER 



THB UNBIDDEN OUXBT 

THK unbidden guest roused from a sleep as deep 
and sweet as if he had pressed the feathers of 
mj lord's state bed, at my lord's own invitation. He 
lay snug as a beast in its lair, in a cranny between the 
wall and a huge ancient doweivchest Its lid gaped 
back to roof him; its farrago of musty garments was 
flung on the floor to make his bed. 

The chest was of oak, very old and black ; the floor 
was oaken, black with time where it was not white with 
dust; the walls were of the same somber wood, the 
panels adorned with stags' heads. Cobwebs festooned 
the antlers, where also hung a colony of bats; the ceil- 
ing's carved arabesques harbored a nest of hungry bird- 
lings. 

So large and high was the apartment that ceiling 

and walls melted into cavernous gloom. Thinking the 

day at dawn, he lay still, pondering his fate, in no 

haste to quit his shelter for the hazards of the world. 

A low roar filled his ears; he knew it for the sea, 

hammering the distant cliffs. Small chance to-day of 
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reaching Franoe, even had he a penny, had he a friend ! 
He could distinguish no sound of wind or rain; last 
night's storm, then, was over, though the Channel still 
ran so high. The only pleasing incident he could pre- 
figure for the day was the drying of his clothes in the 
sun. Dank with brine and rain, they clung to him like 
dead hands. 

Presently becoming conscious of an odd recurrent 
noise, he realized that he had been hearing it since first 
he opened his eyes. A light tap-tapping, a little pause, 
again a tapping, another pause, more tapping. The 
chirping birds must be the young of a woodpecker busy 
himting them a breakfast in the rotten panels. 

Listening, he lay quiet, half thinking, half dreaming 
of boyhood rambles in the f arH)fi woods of home, till 
at last his drowsy brain noted the perfect rhythm of 
the clicks and pauses. This could be no bird, no ivy 
spray blown in the wind. With the certainty of a 
hunted animal, he detected man. 

The huge chest, hiding him like a breastwork, stood 
on clawed feet. Twisting cautiously, he peered imder 
it 

The hour was not down but mid-morning. Though 
the comer where he lay was black with shadows, half- 
way down the great length of the chamber the sun had 
found entrance, and lay in a stripe of gold across the 
dark boards. And along the path of sunshine tapped a 
pair of dancing feet. 

From his peephole he could see two slim ankles in 
red silk stockings, and two little shoes with diamond 
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buckles and unbelievably high red heels. Back and 
forth clicked the little slippers, executing with pre- 
cision the steps of the minuet, while at every motion 
the diamond buckles caught the light, flinging it prodi- 
gally about the dark room, even into the eyes of the 
crouching spy. 

His utter surprise betrayed him. " Oh 1 " 

The poised right foot of the dancer came down with 
an unpremeditated rap. A moment the slippers were 
still, then they walked straight toward his comer. 

The man started up, dislodging, as he moved, a dag- 
ger from the folds of the cloak over him. His hand 
caught it as soon as his eye. 

Standing thus armed, he faced a young girl, dressed 
in a cotton petticoat and flowered sacque, her hair 
loosely filleted with a black ribbon. This attire by no 
means befitted the shoes and stockings, yet arrayed for 
a rout in powder and rouge and satin and pearls she 
could hardly have looked more brilliant than in that 
black old room, the single shaft of sunlight dazzling in 
her golden-brown hair, her golden-brown eyes agleam 
with excitement, her cheeks flushed brighter than any 
hare's foot could paint them. 

Dazed, the trespasser stared at this radiant vision 
which, not less dazed, stared back at him. His torn 
shirt black with mud, breeches flapping in rags, feet 
bare and mud caked, hair matted, face streaked with 
blood and dirt, he needed no dagger to render him sin- 
ister and terrifying. Suddenly awake to his looks, he 
sent the poniard clanging across the floor. 
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"'Tis none of mine/' he stammered. "I never 
knew I had it — I never meant to scare yon/' 

" Nay," the girl said serenely. " No need to draw 
knives — I will not hurt you.'' 

She was so light and soft, so easily to be crushed in 
one of his brawny hands t Grim as his plight was, a 
chuckle broke from him. This boy's laugh on his lips 
and in his blue eyes somewhat redeemed his looks. 

"You took refuge from the storm," she accounted 
for him. " Tou are hungry. Come." She turned to* 
ward the swinging casement where he had entered in 
the night, then, as he hung back, smiled kindly at him 
over her shoulder, " No one ever goes empty from Yar- 
raoombe." 

He reddened under his thick tan. 

"Hadam — madam — I am — I came — ^" While 
he floundered between the truth and a lie, her eyebrows 
lifted, and she smiled again, mischievously now. 
" Wait," she bade. Before his wits caught up with her, 
she had sprung on the window-seat and out of the win- 
dow. 

A well-brought-up young lady, confronting a vaga- 
bond, turns out the household with blunderbusses. But 
perhaps this was not a well-brought-up young lady. 
Certainly she had neither screamed nor fainted, but 
appeared friendly and interested as a puppy. Even if 
he might not trust her kindness, he thought he might 
trust to the mischief in her eyes. 

And indeed, how if he did not " wait " ? Whither 
was he to go } He knew not what to do for himself.. 
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Slie seemed to know perfectly what to do for him. 
Her oompetenoe assumed all responsibility. 

TtfianiTig from the sunny window, he studied the un- 
known harbor he had made in the dark. The sweet 
warm air put new life in him — in the chill of the 
closed room he had forgotten that the month was June. 
Peering eagerly to right and left, he could see the house 
wall, densely clad in ivy ; a strip of the greenest grass 
in the world, and beyond, a thick coppice shutting off 
all outlook. Great trees towering above the tangle sug- 
gested that this had once been a grassy park, choked 
up now with undergrowth as the house was choked with 
ivy. From the window a faint path led across the 
sward^ to disappear in the bushes. 

His chambeif of refuge showed windows on three 
sides ; on the south the rows of high casements, east and 
west a deep oriel, big as a little room. Only that one 
window he had used for portal had been opened in 
years on years. Through no other could he even look, 
for their curtains of ivy and dirt Massive furniture 
bulked dim in the gloom. The single shaft of sunlight 
fell on the chimney-breast and on a closed door beside 
it. But if the lady avoided this Bluebeard's chamber, 
so would he. 

Carved on the noble chimney was a coat-of-arms, 
which he lacked the skill to read. But he made out the 
contorted letters of the motto, ** Taut ou rien/* In the 
flourishes around the shield lurked a date, 1660. He 
tried to remember who reigned then over England and 
guessed it might have been Queen Bess. Above the 
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tall fireplace htirig a painting, its glowing color defying 
time and dust — a young cavalier, standing, plumed hat 
in hand, at his horse's bridle. One A. Van Dyek had 
painted it> in the year 1635, " I know who was your 
king," the ragged stranger said aloud to the painted 
cavalier. " That year my great grandsire — ^^ He 
raised his eyes to the face of the portrait and forgot 
kings and grandfathers. For the face on the canvas 
was the face of the dancing lady. Alike in the golden- 
brown hair and eyes, the delicate black eyebrows, the 
haughty little nose, the upper lip just too short in the 
middle, they were even more wonderfully alike in ex- 
pression. Each face was very young; each had the 
eager friendliness of one who has never met rebuff, who 
knows the world loves hinL It was as much this eager 
look as the wonderful pigments, that made the canvas 
so alive. All or nothing. Did the confident cavalier 
win his "all"? Would she? 

A whistle without. The ivy parted and a huge 
earthen dish moved without visible agency to the win- 
dow-sill. It was so big he had to crane over it to see 
the flushed face of the young lady. 

"'Tis a good half of one of cook's famous rabbit- 
pasties," she panted. " Set it on the table and take 
this." " This " was so tall a tankard of ale it was a 
marvel how she had struggled here with the two. 

Sticking her toes into the twists of the ivy stems, 
she came through the window with practised ease. 

"Here's knife and fork in my reticule. Eat — 
that is the first necessity." 
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"Madam, I thank you — thank you more — ^^ he 
stammered and choked on a sob. She smiled as one 
encourages a child. ^^You are weak with hunger. 
Breakfast before talk.'' 

Tears of gratitude wet his eyes. " I vow I never 
said grace so thankfully." 

Smiling she strolled away to let him eat in peace. 
But the instant the pie-dish was pushed back she ad- 
vanced upon her guest, abeam with interest and energy. 
" Now what 's to be done for you ? " 

He spoke abruptly, roughly, as one who nerves him- 
self to a dreadful disclosure. 

" Madam, I am an escaped prisoner I " 

" Sir, I protest I did not take you for the new cu- 
rate.'' 

" Yet I am no chicken-thief." 

"No?" 

"No. I am accused of high treason against His 
Sacred Majesly, Eing George the Third." 

He rolled it out grandly, proudly, but she would not 
look impressed. 

" Small diflFerence," she said dryly. " They hang 
you for either." 

He came nearer, palms wide, as if to conceal nothing. 

'* I am not only accused, I am guilty. I am not only 
guilly, I am unashamed. My only regret is, I did less 
harm than I planned. My only hope, I may live to do 
more. Now will you save me ? " 

Eor the first time he saw her elfish face serious. 

"When I was a little thing my father took me to 
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a hanging — to amuse me ! Therefore I care not what 
you have done. I will never give up any one to the 
law." 

The swagger dropped from him as he caught at her 
hand. 

^^ To be forlorn and hunted — that gives me a claim 
on you ? " 

She laid her free hand over his to say solemnly as a 
vow, " I will save you.'' 

He was clutching both her hands now, till she drew 
them away, flushing. Through the screen of her black 
eyelashes she scrutinized him in a new spirit. Till this 
moment she had regarded him not as a man but as a cry 
for help. Hunger and rags seemed all of him. 'Now 
for the first time she wondered what he would look like 
if he were dean. 

" Are you gentle or simple t '' she demanded. 

He laughed, with a gesture at his scarecrow guise. 

" You see me. What say you ? '' 

His eyes, startlingly blue in his dark face, danced at 
her hesitation. If her doubt so tickled him, either he 
knew himself a very great gentleman, or, nobody at alL 
She considered his voice and his bearing. His tones, 
cadences, all the tricks of his speech, rang strange in her 
ears. His voice damned him — but his straight spine 
and direct gaze saved him. In the small world of her 
experience only the gentry stuck their chins in the air. 
She spoke bland as cream. 

'' I think you a gentleman, sir, but scarce a man of 
fashion." 
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** You should see me, madam^ on the Bowling Green 
on Sundays." His mock gravity gave way to real. " I 
must tell you who I am. Before you aid me, you must 
know what I have done.'' 

Burning to hear, on a sudden .impulse she stopped 
hinu 

"Nay, I will know neither your name nor your 
crime!" 

" Lest I be such a rascal you could not forgive me ? " 

She answered as from the top of a long flight of stairs. 

" Whether I forgive you or no makes not the smallest 
difference to you. I have promised to help you I " 

" Ah, but it does though 1 I will not take your help, 
for a pickpocket or garroter. You shall hear my name, 
Dirck Scott — ^' He stopped with ludicrous suddenness, 
for his auditor had put her fingers in her ears. 

" Be sensible, sir. You have said the charge is trea- 
son. You are a Papist, perhaps — a Jacobite — never 
mind what. If the King's men come here searching 
for Such-a-one, guilty of thus-and-so, I wish to answer 
them, ^ I never heard of his name or his plot.' " Bead- 
ing surrender in his face, she removed her fingers a 
provisional half incL " Keep your politics to yourself. 
I decline the burden of them." 

" I will not make you lie for me." He spoke grudg- 
ingly; he longed to justify his politics and himself. 
But in a moment he added, ^' Eorgive me, I am an in- 
grate. Not another woman alive would do as you, help 
a fugitive and ask no questions. You are generosity, 
nobility itself." 
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Her lip and eyebrows lifted drolly. 

" Nay, I am only Miss Yarracombe." 

Though she had decreed that his identity must remain 
obscure, hers was like a city set on a hill that could not 
be hid. She swept him a court curtsy. " Lettice Tar- 
racombe, at your service. Very much at your service 
till she smuggles you safe to France." 

He made his best bow, " Remember, I tried to trust 
you with my name." 

Miss Yarracombe seated herself, judicially to consider 
his case. 

"You do aim for France?" 

" Anywhere out of England." 

" Pray, do you think you are in England ? " 

He looked bewildered. "Where am I?" 

" Don^t you know? " 

" I know it must be England." 

" 'T is no such place. 'T is the Isle of Wight" 

" Oh 1 But that is England." 

" Indeed, no. Across the Solent is England." 

Her tone implied " across the boundless main." He 
echoed, puzzled, " The Solent t But that 's a little strip 
of water a man could swim — ^^ 

"Has swum, perhaps? None the less, every cot- 
tage child will tell you England 's England, and France 
is France ; this is the Isle of Wight" 

" What, you 're not English ? Not a subject of the 
King?" 

"Most loyal British subjects^ sir, I do assure you. 
But," she laughed, " we do what we see fit, here on our 
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island, and ask no advice from the English ! Are the 
King's men after yon J '' 

*^ They saw me in the water and it was a rough 
night *T is to be hoped they think me drowned." 

" You must lie hid till we find out — they may be 
ransacking the Island even now. Then when we know 
the coast is clear, we'll get you to France. If only 
Eobin is home — ^^ 

She fell silent, thinking it out. ** My foster-brother 
in Ryde — he owns a ketch — he will take you to 
France and never breathe a word. You must stay here 
in this room till I find out about the bailiffs, and see 
Robin. You will be safe as a church — none ever 
comes here but me. I '11 bring you water and towels 
and clean clothes, and a tinder-box to bum your old 
ones in the fireplace. You shall have a shirt of my 
father's — but his coats won't do ; they 're too gay. I 
have it 1 " she cried, jumping up in her enthusiasm. 
" An old livery of Humphrey's, our footman, that left 
us Christmas. I found it prodigious inconvenient not 
to fill his place before Cousin Evelyn came, but now how 
glad I am I For when I start you on your voyage, my 
groom trots behind me to Ryde. Who could take him 
for the dirty fellow the constables are after ? " 

Her face was glowing, but his clouded. 

"Madam — Miss Yarracombe — I am too deeply 
sensible of your kindness to let you be so kind. Think, 
I pray, you are aiding a prisoner to escape, and that is 
felony. You take a great risk — even if they did not 
commit you — ^" 
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^^ Me ? " she cried, lifting those fine black eyebrows. 
" I am Lord Yarracombe's daughter.'' 

'^ But the law makes no distinction of persons.'' 

'^ That may be the law of England. It is not the 
law at Tarracombe." 

It was his duty to forbid her risk — but how have 
the heart to forbid her fun ? She must not suffer for his 
sake — but she would suffer if he spoiled the play. This 
was not a mere question of his life, he thought with a 
sudden laugh — it was a question of the amusement of 
Miss Lettice Yarracombe. 

" My lady, I am in your hands and thankful so to be." 
The speech began lightly but ended soberly. She an* 
swered as soberly. 

" You shall not be sorry. Have you money ? " 

He flushed* **lSo, none. But I can work for 
Eobin— " 

'^Ko, no, he does not want pay. He will do it 
gladly for me. But I am thinking \ how you are to 
live when you reach France?" 

He faced this problem with an easy smilob 

" Oh, that can be managed." 

" Your relatives will help you ? " 

'^ Yes, I have kin in Holland. If Bobin will take 
me to the Hook, I am as good as at home. But if 
he prefers to set me down in France it is all one. I 
can work my way." 

" But you must have money for the journey. I Have 
not a copper penny now, but dad will be back bogo. 
He must, on account of my Cousin Evelyn. By the 
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time I have arranged your voyage, I shall have funds 
for you.^' 

** Miss Yarraoombe, I can never let you I You are 
kindness and goodness itself, but what do I want with 
the money ? I deserve to starve if I cannot make my 
way — a strapping fellow like me.'* 

Her buckled shoe tapped the floor. 

" I vow, you are a very silly fellow 1 How are you 
to cross those outlandish countries penniless? Why, 
the people there cannot speak English I Am I to give 
you shelter only to turn you out to starve in a strange 
land ? Could I sleep in my bed after that ? " 

He smiled at the perils of foreign parts, but over 
her concern for him he was far from smiling. 

" My dear lady, I am too deep in your debt already. 
You have fed me and clothed me and sheltered me 
and defied the law for me — ^^ 

^* And you let me do that, and will not let me give 
you a few shillings?'' The golden-brown eyes were 
puzzled and a little hurt *^ Do you refuse because I 
said I had n't a penny ? But I shall have plenty when 
dad comes home. When he is lucky at play he rains 
coins in my lap, and the loveliest gifts -— these slippers 
last tima I can well afford to share." 

He faced her, flushed and embarrassed, but stubborn. 

'^Did I take your money, madam, I could not be 
certain of repaying it" 

^^ You are rude, sir, to make difficultiest Do I ask 
you to repay it?" 

By way of apology he kissed her hand. 
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'^ I thank you a thousand timeS) but I am not oontent 
to be a beggar on your bounty. Let me earn it. Let 
me take the place of that servant whose liveiy you 
have promised me." 

"You?" 

" To pay for my keep till I saiL Miss Yarracombe, 
think I It may be days before your Eobin can smuggle 
me away. I cannot be hidden in this room, because 
— ^" he hesitated, then went on, " you can't bring me 
food without sooner or later being caught at it. Some 
servant comes prying and I am undone. But dress me 
decently and let me come to the door to apply for the 
footman's place that 's vacant. The bailiffs will never 
look for me who am — what I am — among the house- 
hold servants at Yarracombe." 

She laughed at this. 

"But—" 

" You invented the notion, when you would take me 
to Byde as your servant. Make me your servant now! 
I wiU be faithful" 

Her eyes danced — the impudence of the project 
charmed her. He had ceased to feel compunctions at 
inciting Miss Lettice Yarracombe to mischief, since 
evidently she feared no day of reckoning. He could 
see that she had never been disciplined in her life. 
The indulgent father appeared to be her only guardian, 
and even he was away. Dirck's scheme, foolhardy as 
it was, seemed safe for both of them — • safer for him, 
he had reason to think, than a prolonged stay in his 
present quarters. 
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Her eyes danced, but she hesitated. 

'^ You will smash all our best china." 

''Not I! When I learned to wait at table, I was 
birched if I so much as rattled a spoon." 

Was he jesting } Face and voice were matter^f-f act 
Yet by the way he opposed her, he had no drop of 
servile blood. 

Her gray eyes darkened to compassion. 

" Sir, what straits you have known ! " 

^' One rough strait! But I swam it to you! " 



TUJfl J![JSW HUMFHHSEnr 

MR LUCKHUBST, butler to three ViBOOunts 
Yarraoombe, sat in his sunny pantiy^ nmii- 
nating. So troubled his thoughts, his churchwarden 
went out again and again, to be laboriously relisted 
from a coal held in stiff tongs very difficult to rheu- 
matic fingers. At last the coal fell on the floor. 
While the old man, groaning, gathered himself to rise, 
his young mistress tripping in, picked up the coal, held 
it to his pipe-bowl with one hand and him in his chair 
with the other. 

*^ Thankee, miss." He sighed dismally. 

" BheumatioB very bad. Lucky ? " 

*^ Bheumaticky I be, miss^ but rheumatics no matter 
how painful is better than ingratitude." 

" Why, Luckhujst, when were you ever ungrateful ? *' 
The young lady spoke absently, pondering how to fol- 
low up to advantage her fortunate entrance. 

''Never to none. Miss Lettice, and never will, I 
trust,'' the butler answered reprovingly. To him, his 
young lady was a mere babe and babes must be con- 
stantly reproved, and improved. '' I am speaking (aa 
any one would know that had attended me) of that 

18 
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rogae Hiunphrey, his lordship did ought to have put in 
jaiL" 

Lettioe's eyebrows were quizzical 

^^ But how could he I Humphrey's contract was run 
onty and he gave us due notice. Can you blame him 
for wanting to live on the nice little freehold his unde 
left him!" 

Mr. Luckhurst shook his obstinate head. 

'< He '11 live to r^et it^ his lordship wilL Instead, 
he lets the rascal go safe to England, and now what 
comes of it? Eoger Cass, that we'd engaged to fill 
his place, falls sick and diesl And here we are with 
your grand cousin coming, and only silly wenches to 
help me. Well, well, 't is no fault of mine. I told 
his lordship at the time he must give that ne'er-do-well 
Humphrey one full year in jail." 

Lettioe did not venture to ask how this incarcera- 
tion would have prevented Soger's fever, or expedited 
the household work at Yarracombe. She and Mr. 
Luckhurst had already discussed these matters and she 
knew the fixity of Mr. Luckhurst's opinions. 

" We mtui have a footman before Sir Evelyn comes," 
she said plaintively. ^^ His lordship vows he will not 
have Danny limping about, and the dining-parlor reek- 
ing of the stables. On the whole island is there no 
one to take service with us ? " 

The old butler fidgeted in his comfortable arm-chair. 

" There is none hereabouts but plowmen and sailors. 
You know that, Miss Lettice. And though I have had 
it published from Byde to Veintnor, there's not been 
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an applicant. One young upstart that I heard on and 
sent word to, had the impudence to answer that he'd 
not come to Yarracombe, where we lived on scrapings 
and never had our wages paid." 

Lettice's candid eyes looked their astonishment. 

" Are n't you paid your wages^ Luckhurst ? " 

*^ Of course we are, miss, and live on the best. How 
else could it be at Lord Yarracombe's i But the only 
way will be to take a servant from Portsmouth, where 
they know less about us. An Englishman would be 
glad to come and think he was bettering himself. I 
see plain enough I shall have to be going on the water." 
He fetched a sigh. *^ There 's no help for it, I must 
to Portsmouth." 

"Luckhurst I" cried the young lady in horror. 

" 'T is true, miss, I am eight-and-sixty, and never yet 
been off this island, I thank Qod. In my young days, 
my father would have birched me well for such a pro- 
fane ambition. He had never set foot off Yarracombe 
land, honest soul. I never looked to do different. And 
now at eight-and-sixty years, I must bare my white 
head to the perils of the deep. My poor father would 
turn in his grave to think of it" 

Lettice dropped her look of coiomiseration, for bright 
encouragement. 

" Look, Luckhurst. There 's no need in the world 
of your journey. Ouess now! I have a footman en- 
gaged. He is in Humphrey's room now, donning 
Humphrey's old livery, and will report to you pres- 
ently." 
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In the butler's face intense relief struggled witk 
amazement and reproach. 

'^ Miss Lettice ! " he gasped when he could speak, 
^' 70a have took on a new man without consulting me 9 " 

'' I have said he could try to please yon. If he can- 
not, we '11 pack him off." 
Is the contract signed?" 
Why, no, till we decide we like him." 

*^ He was willing to come without a contract ? Kow 
wherever did yon come by him ? " 

^'From England. He was prodigious ansious to 
serve at Tarracombe." 

Luckhurst shook his head. 

*^ And well he may be ! Where 's the man would n't 
be proud of the chance? But mark me. Miss Letty, 
it looks like a pretty poor stick you have picked up. 
For no man of sense would face all the dangers and 
hardships of the journey, unless he were sure of stay- 
ing a term of years. 'T is not in reason. He is either 
softheaded or something worse. Mark my words, miss^ 
he has pressing need to be out of England. Who is 
the fellow?" 

At the word, the new footman stood in the doorway. 
Lettice stared at him half provoked, half excusing. 
Provoked because she had bade him wait in his room 
where she purposed to bestow further instruction; ex- 
cusing, because he looked so creditable. He was clean, 
his hair was brushed to hide the cut on his forehead, 
and Humphrey's livery proved a very tolerable fit 
bearing was the best possible, as he respectfully 
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saluted — a trifle nervous, as befitted a senrant enter- 
ing a new employ, but not frightened. In her satis- 
faction, Miss Yarraeombe could have stroked him. 

''This is our new Humphrey," she presented him 
airily. ''I trust you, Luckhurst, to make of him as 
good a footman as our old Humphrey.'' 

She was far too airy for Luckhurst to follow. He 
looked bewildered, though not unfriendly. 

'' Where did yon find him, miss t How did he get 
here?" 

The young lady had her answers ready. 

''He walked here, my good Luckhurst, on his two 
feet. He happened to encounter me first of any one, 
— ^'t was before be had found the servants' entrance — 
and so applied to me for footman's place. He had 
heard we had none. He is well recommended, both 
in character and proficiency, by a friend in whom I 
have great confidence, Mr. Derrick Scott" 

The new man jumped. She had listened to his name 
then. The minx I 

The mention of Mr. Derrick Scott startled the old 
butler almost as much, not indeed because he too recog- 
nized the name, but because he did not From the 
lady's manner he understood Mr. Derrick Scott to be 
a personage, of whom he oould not afford to show igno- 
rance. 

"Yon should have told me that earlier, miss," he 
returned severely. "Had I known he came from^Mr. 
Derrick Scotf s establishment, I should have raised no 
objections, however irregular you have managed the 
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But what should a jouug lady of quality know 
of household matters ? And though I could wager you 
never broached the subject of beer or beef, still I take 
it very kind of the Honorable Mr. Scott to have sent 
him us. What is your name, my man S '' 

<< Don't ask him, Luckhurst/' his mistress quickly 
interposed. ^^ We want him always called Humphrey, 
as we have been calling our footman these five years. 
For his lordship and I can never be bothered with a 
new name." 

'' Veiy good, miss, Humphrey he is, and shall be to 
the end of the chapter. You hear, siri Yarracombe 
footmen are always Humphrey. Now, Miss Lettice, 
I will teach him his duties, and you need have no 
fear but what all will go well." 

He spoke kindly and reassuringly. Already this 
Humphrey had become his own discovery, whom he 
was commending to Miss Yarracombe. 

'^ If any one can make a servant out of him, it will 
be you, Luckhurst." She eyed the candidate disparag- 
ingly. The butler became even more patronizing. 

'^ No fear. Miss Letty. I will take pains with him, 
and you will be astonished how he improves. Indeed 
he seems to me promising — a bit raw perhaps, but 
that 's a fault soon mended if he proves well-meaning 
and of some intelligence." 

He was looking over the new Humphrey as if he were 
a new horse, with solemn condescension. Lettice stood 
the butler, copying his manner exactly. 

'' I hope he will not prove stupid,," she said doubt- 
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fully. ^^You must be veiy patient^ Luckhurst. At 
any rate Mr. Derrick Scott himself assured me he 
never breaks a piece of china." 

With a gesture that gave Mr. Luckhurst to under- 
stand that she hoped for the best but feared the worst, 
she abandoned the new footman to his fate. Keeping 
her solemn countenance as long as the butler could see 
it, she made a laughing face at Dirck as she whisked 
out 

She had manipulated Mr. Luckhurst till he was un- 
commonly well disposed toward his new footman. 
Much as he resented interference in his own departr 
ment, he could scarcely refuse it when the alternative 
was that terror, his own journey to Portsmouth. Cu- 
riously, though he looked on the voyage thither as full 
of ghastly perils, and denounced travelers as almost 
blasphemers, yet he would never confess any ignorance 
of that England he refused to visit Having weighed 
all its attractions, his manner seemed to say, he did 
not consider them worth a personal inspection. There- 
fore to the new servant's equal surprise and relief, he 
put not a single question about the gilded halls of the 
aristocratic Mr. Scott Enthroned in his arm-chair, 
emphasizing his words with waves of his churchwarden, 
he delivered a short address with the air of a king open- 
ing parliament 

" Young Humphrey: 'T is to be hoped you will do 
your duty. You have an opportunity such as comes 
to few young men of Portsmouth to serve my lord 
Yarracombe. Where you have lived was well enough 
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— indeed I know Mr. Derrick Scott keeps a good honse, 
or I would not have intimated to him (as I did a while 
back) that I was willing to take any youngster who 
had been in his household and train him. Still, the 
best house in Portsmouth cannot be mentioned in the 
same day with Yarracombe Castle, where we was vis- 
counts in the Crusades." 

Dirck's blank look did him no disservice with Mr. 
Luckhurst, who intended to humble young upstarts from 
England. Painfully got to his feet, he dragged from 
his breeches-pocket a bunch of ponderous keys attached 
to his buttonhole by a chain that might have fastened 
up the Tower of London. Hobbling across the flagged 
floor sunk uneven with age, he unlocked a cupboard and 
b^an hauling out pieces of plate — platters, dishes 
and trays, candlesticks, teapots and sugar basins, bowls 
and goblets. They covered the floor, and would have 
made a fine show had they not been, one and all, black 
with neglect. The old man surveyed them with rueful 
affection. 

''I've had no man under me all of these months, 
and besides, Humphrey, toward the last — I donH know 
what got into the lad, he was that uppish and contrary. 
Ifeglected his work, which he never did before all the 
time I had him. I went to my lord about it, you may 
be sure, but he— *I told him then and I've told him 
since, he should ha' put him in jail." 

While Mr. Luckhurst stood among the plate, lament- 
ing, the new man briskly interposed. 

'' So now there 's all this stuff to burnish t Well, 
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Hr. LuckhuTst, you've started me on something I 
know about, Wliich pieces shall I take first } " 

He was stripping off his coat as he spoke and rolling 
up the sleeves of my lord's plainest shirt His motions 
were as brisk as his speech. In a moment he had col* 
lected the cleaning things, and was squatting on the 
flags, rubbing with all his might To Luckhurst, old 
and rheumatic and care-ridden, this energy was a 
heartening sight He stumped to his chair again, 
lighted a fresh pipe, and leaned back with a sigh of 
content 

'^ You go at that as if you liked it,'' he said* The 
new Humphrey was too busy to look up. 

^'I do. If there's one thing I can't abide 'tis a 
piece of dirty metaL I 've never had a man clean the 
bright work as I used — ^" 

He stopped and bent his face down over the dish he 
was rubbing. Only his reddening ears were visible to 
Mr. Luckhurst, and Mr. Luckhurst's mind was on the 
Yarracombe plate. 

** 'T is n't as old as you might think," he vouchsafed. 
" Only a matter of seventy or eighty year. All our 
old plate we melted in the Civil Wars." 

"The Civil Wars?" Dirck stared up in doubt; 
Mr. Luckhurst spoke so exactly as if he had been present 

" After the battle of Naseby, that was. Lord Yar- 
racombe put all our plate in the melting-pot to raise a 
new army for King Charles. I never heard it did him 
any good thougL 'T was only a little after that His 
Majesty slept here on his way to Carisbrooke. He 
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thought, poor soul, the govemor would hold it for him. 
He had done better to stay here at Yarraoombe, as my 
lord begged him on his bended knees. My lord Yar- 
racombe would n't give up his king to all the damned 
troopers England oould send. No, nor any friend." 

Dirck paused in his rubbing. 

''But that oould not be the present Lord Yarra- 
combe ? " 

''Lud, Young Humphrey, how ignorant you arel 
'Tis a mystery how folks do get through the world 
alive, so ignorant as you! Do you believe there has 
never been but one Lord Yarraoombe since the world 
b^gan? Powers above, there was Viscounts Yarra- 
oombe living in this very house before the Conqueror 
came. For all anybody can say, they was here when 
the Emperor Julius Csesar came." 

"Well, the forebears of all of us were somewhere 
when Julius Csesar came." 

Mr. Luckhurst stiffened his spine. 

" Your forebears and mine, young man, was n't vis- 
counts." 

" Nor the Yarracombes, as I guess, in CsBsar's time." 

" The Yarracombes was always viscounts." 

Dirck, if not convinced by his chiefs crushing dig- 
nity, was at least silenced, and bent his head over his 
work. Presently Mr. Luckhurst vouchsafed further. 

" That plate came into the family with Lady Arabella 
Eeversham, who became Lady Yarracombe in the year 
'12. She brought us nigh on thirty thousand pounds. 
'T was the year I was bom, my father being butler be- 
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fore me. I 've often heard him tell how poor we were 
before that marriage. Everything his grandfather had 
he gave to Eing Charles and when King Charles the 
Second came back he promised us an earldom but we 
never got it. I suppose it was the Commons again, 
balking the vdll of the king. Commoners should not 
be allowed to sit in parliament, say II Then he was 
out again for King James and forced to flee to France, 
and it was n't till good Queen Anne that matters was 
patched up and my old lord pardoned (he being dead 
then), so my lord could come back to his own house. 
But he had n't a penny till his good looks won him the 
heiress of Feversham." 

His lordship appeared to Dirck a perfect Wandering 
Jew of a viscount. He groped at random into the 
tale. 

" This Lord Yarracombe who married the Lady Ara- 
bella — was he Miss Yarracombe's grandfather % " 

" No, my lord's grandfather.'' 

" Grandfather to the present lord, you mean t '' 

" I said so. Why don't you heed me, Yoimg Hum- 
phrey ? My lord was bom in '41, and my young lord 
in '14. You can remember these dates easy, because 
one is the other turned around." 

The new man dropped his polishing cloths, the better 
to struggle with this. 

'^ Then the one that married the Lady Isabella, that 
won her by his good looks, you say, was one-and-seventy 
at the time of his wedding! ^' 

"He! Lud, lud! He wasn't five-and-twenty. I 
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told you he was bom in France, after the battle of the 
Boyne." 

Dirck shook his head. 

^' I am fair moidered ! Then who was bom in '41 i " 

Luckhnrst explained with an air of abnost super- 
human patienoa 

" My lord/' 

Dirck grappled with this in silence, till at length ho 
conquered it 

" You mean his present lordship was bom in 1741 ? " 

'^ Of course, though to see him you would never think 
it. He's as slim as you and looks as young. And 
mortal handsome. He made a good marriage too, Miss 
Howard of Caimthorpe. She brought us a pot of 
money." 

Dirck, though full of interest in the living Yarra- 
combes, could not attend to them till he had settled the 
dead ones chronologically in their graves. He must 
make sure that the cut on his head had not driven him 
crazy. 

" You said my young lord was bom in '14. 1714 1 
Which lord was that ? " 

" Why, my lord's father, to be sure. I was butler 
to my lord for twelve years, so when his son succeeded 
him (though he was four-and-forty), 'twas only nat- 
ural we should call him my young lord. He did not 
enjoy the title long; he died the year my lord was one- 
and-twenly." 

^^ Then the present lord inherited when he was one- 
and-twenty ? Then he was my young lord ? " 
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'^ Nothing of the kind/' snapped Mr. Luckhurst, his 
temper tried by such density. "How could we call 
him my yoimg lord? It would have been confusing." 

Dirck began to polish vigorously, as if he hoped the 
exercise would clear his mind. Presently he ventured 
slowly and doubtfully. 

" ^ My old lord ' fought for King James and died in 
Erance. ' My lord ' came b^ck from France when you 
were a baby and you grew up to be butler to him. ' My 
young lord ' was his son. And my young lord's son is 
Lord Tarracombe now, and just *my lord.' Merciful 
Heavens ! Have I got it ? " 

"I don't know what should trouble you about it, 
Young Humphrey. I 've told you three times." 

" I am dull, sir. But it is prodigious confusing." 

"Ifot to one who has served three generations of 
Tarracombes." 

"No," the footman admitted with a laugh. "No, 
I see it is not" He worked for a time in silence, then 
looked up with a twinkling eye. " Here we have my 
old lord and my young lord, and my lord and my lord. 
When my lord's son succeeds him, what in — in the 
Tower of Babel, will you call him ? " 

Mr. Luckhurst's face broke into a thousand wrinkles, 
as he threw his head back with a wheezing laugh, start- 
ling from one of his dignity. 

" What will I call the next lord, says he ? Afl the 
names are used up, thinks he. Come now. Young 
Humphrey, and what should I call him ? Answer now^ 
what shall I ? " 
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He wheezed anew with delight, and Dirck, though 
not yet seeing the point, saw that he had perpetrated 
one of the choicest jests in the annals of the Yarra- 
combes. 

" Yon must tell me, sir. What will yon call him? ^ 
he helped the joke along* 

Mr. Luckhurst could scarcely answer for his delight. 

" I shall call him — call the next lord — my lady ! " 

He lay back in his chair quite purple and exhausted 
with the humor of it; it was plain that a classic had 
been bom. Luckhurst would relate this story with 
ever increasing gusto for the rest of his life. But the 
new Humphrey impatiently demanded, 

" Miss Yarracombe — is she the heir ? '' 

The butler wheezed and choked and mopped his eyes 
with his shirt-sleeves, and sighed, ^' Lord I lord!'' 
Having gathered some breath by this time he observed, 

" Young Humphrey, you are so ignorant, you don't 
even see you have made a joke. ^ What will you call 
the next lord ? ' says you. ' What will I call him,' says 
L ' I will call him my lady 1 ' For do you see the 
next lord won't be a lord at all, but a lady. You, not 
knowing that, says to me, ' What will you call the next 
lord? The names are all used up/ And I says to 
you — but what is the use of wasting my wit on your 
wooden pate? It takes wit to savor wit -Once 
Hampshire^ twice dunce,' my old father said." 

In dudgeon he reached for his cane; Dirck wonder- 
ing whether he meant to stalk out of the room on it, 
or to break it on his assistant's thick head. Suddenly 
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th« new man gratified his chief by bursting into helpless 
laughter. 

" Well, well, at last you see it,^' cried the flattered 
author of the jest Eearing some of its fine points 
niight jet be lost, he reviewed it again in detail. But 
at length he did consent to lay it by for future delecta- 
tion, and return to the family history. 

^' Yes, Miss Lettice, that you saw just now, will be 
Viscountess Yarracombe. 'T is fortimate the title de- 
scends to heirs general My lady never got over i^ 
that the lass was pretty and healthy and the lads died. 
But 'tis as well. There's no money for a brood of 
them. Miss Lettice does not cost my lord a penny, 
while a son would beggar him. With her face, and 
her title in future, she '11 make a great marriage. In 
fact, 'tis as good as settled. My lord is in London 
now on that business. As soon as her cousin arrives, 
the contracts will be drawn." 

^Her cousin Evelyn?" Dirck repeated the young 
lady's phrase in a tone so peremptory as to make Mr. 
Luckhurst jump. 

'^ And who are yoa io be putting questions about the 
family!" he retorted sharply. "You are hired to 
work and not to gabble. Qet on with your task and 
mend your manners I " 

Dirck bent meekly over a candelabrum, smiling a 
little as he realized that he might have gabbled unre- 
buked had he only kept his voice down. Now he must 
win back favor by surprising diligence. He rubbed 
his candlestick to brillianqy, the old man watching him 
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severely. But the sun, getting round to the west, shone 
broad into the room, and the air was very warm and 
stilL A faint spicy odor floated in from beds of sweet 
herbs under the window. The only sound was the drone 
of bees. Mr. Luckhurst was exhausted perhaps by his 
nnwonted mirth; his pipe dropped on his knees and 
his chin on his ample waistcoat 

The footman's busy fingers faltered ; his gaze strayed 
over the tidy room, the bit of garden with its espaliered 
peach-trees, the comfortable slumberer in the arm-chair. 
He frowned and smiled. His own eyes were open, 
surely — the candlestick in his hand was hard and reaL 
Yet it seemed as if he too dreamed. Of all sanctuaries 
for Dirck Scott, a footman's livery I The adventure 
was spectral, in that he had never beheld this house 
that sheltered him, knew not how it looked, nor where 
it stood. Fatigue, exposure, and loss of blood must 
have made him lightheaded, for everything was hazy 
to him between his struggle up the cliffs in the twilight, 
and his peering under the dower-chest at the dancing 
slippers of the Honorable Lettice Yarracombe. She 
had led him by a tiny path through the coppice to 
another angle of wall jutting into the green, and an- 
other ivy-hung window, and so, by a narrow enclosed 
stair, up to the attic chamber where the old Humphrey's 
liveries were still hanging. In the short journey they 
had met no one, heard no sound, seen nothing but what 
was old, dark, and deserted. Dirck was half inclined 
to take the butler literally and believe in an enchanted 
Lord Yarracombe, deathless in the heart of his en- 
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chanted wood. He too had come under the spell — he 
was no longer Dirck Scott the felon, for whom the 
noose was knotted ; he was respectable Humphrey, gen- 
tleman's gentleman. Not his to fear for his neck ; his 
to polish plate. That necessity at least was no dream t 
He fell to, in a rage of diligence. 

A bell on the wall jangled rustily. Mr. Luckhnrst 
was on his feet before he was fairly awake, with a 
nimbleness the footman did not dream was in him. 

" My lord's bell I " he exclaimed, then added, stupid 
with sleep> " Nay, my lord is in London — I was not 
asleep — but I did think I heard a bell.'' 

Dirck merely looked up at the bell high on the wall, 
and the old man following his gaze, saw it still vibrating. 
He reached for his coat and the footman had jumped 
up to help him, when the door was flung open before 
a buxom middle-aged woman with two buxom young 
maids behind her. 

" My lord's bell ! " the woman gasped. " Yes, see, 
it is my lord's bell. And him in London I Mr. Ludc- 
hurst, Mr. Luckhurst, 't is the Scarlet Bider 1 " 
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THE -women had clapped the door shut after them, 
and all three clung together in panic, one whim- 
pering aloud. 

*^ IsTonsense, Cook 1 " the butler scolded, his voice less 
firm than his words. ** This is not the first time my 
lord has come home unexpected. Out of my way, you 
maids ; did n't you hear his bell ? " 

The women still blocked the door, one quavering, 
''The Scarlet Biderf while the stalwart cook laid 
hands on Luckhurst to keep him by force. 

" It can't be my lord. Home from London by now ! 
'Tis not possible. But the Scarlet Bider — none 
knows what 's become of him since Mr. Millbanke was 
robbed. And Hickson's boy, Peter, says to me this 
morning when he comes with the fish, 'What if the 
Scarlet Bider had got over to the Wight ? ' '' 

" It near killed me," one of the maids took up the 
tale when the cook's breath failed. The other girl 
could do nothing but cry. By this time the three had 
hold of Luckhurst, who for all his professed scorn 
seemed not unwilling to be held. None had eyes for 
the new footman. 

85 
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The weeping girl wailed, ^^ 'T is a trap to call ub up 
and murder us, one by one/' If that were indeed his 
plan, the man at the bell-cord seemed impatient to be- 
gin his crimes, for the bell jangled again, long and 
violently. Shrieking in chorus, the terrified women let 
go of Mr* Luckhurst. 

Long habit triumphed over his fears. '"Tis my 
lord's ring,'' he said firmly. "Have I answered it 
these thirty years, not to know it ? Stop bawling, you 
silly geese, and you. Cook, get back to your roast, for 
I smell it singeing." Before they could collect them- 
selves he had flung the door open and was out in the 
passage, dose followed by Dirck, who, looking round 
for a weapon, had found nothing more formidable than 
the heavy candelabrum. He laughed aloud as he ran. 
Could the gentleman of yesterday's encoimter behold 
him thus armed, he would deem Mr. Luckhurst in great- 
est peril from the rear. 

The servants' stair led up to an oak-walled corridor 
meagerly lighted by one narrow window. The butler 
hurried past a row of closed doors to knock somewhat 
tremulously at the last. 

"Luckhurst? Oad, but you're in your dotage! 
Will you keep me waiting all Jime ? " 

The voice was petulant rather than harsh, and evi- 
dently, despite its sentiments, welcome to Mr. Luck- 
hurst. He shut the door after him without disclosing 
a glimpse within, but Dirck could hear him stumping 
about, and the murmur of talk. For a while the foot- 
man lingered, abashed to descend and explain himself 
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to three inquisitive women. But Mr. Luokhurst de- 
layed long. To reaaenure the frightened servants and 
resume his work was^ Diroik perceived, his natural 
oourse. In some trepidation, be started down the 
stair. 

The women had ventured as far as the foot of it^ 
and all three, open-mouthed, were craning their necks 
to the hall above, half fearing, half hoping for some 
startling apparition. 

" It is my lord come home, Mrs. Cook.'* 

Cook leaned against the newelpost exbausted by emo- 
tion. 

" 'T is not the Rider ? You '11 swear it is my lord ? " 

" Mr. Luckhurst called him my lord." 

Cook appealed to the maids. 

'' Yet anybody might ha' made sure it was the Scarlet 
Bider. We all did, did we not, girls? For when 
Peter Hickson warned us particular as he was on the 
Island, and us knowing my lord was all the way to 
London and his beU rings, why, Phebe gives a screech 
— you was the first to scream, Phebe, but you and me 
said together in a breath, ' The Scarlet Rider.' " 

Phebe, who had just been crying so piteously, giggled 
now as she wiped her eyes, and in a moment all three 
were laughing. 

''We might ha' known 't was some prank of my 
lord's," Cook concluded. " I '11 wager he does n't al- 
ways go where he tells my lady I ITot him t But this 
time I thought 't was Miss Lettice's marriage took him 
to London, and London 's a far journey. I wonder — " 
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Bat what she wondered never came out. Eor as she 
turned her eyes from the maids to include in her 
audience the man in the familiar livery^ it suddenly 
struck her that she had never seen him before. ^' Lud/' 
she cried, and again grasped the newelpost The girls 
jumped, first because they did not understand her, and 
a second time because they did, and they also cried, 
" Lud." 

** I 'm the new man, ma'am — just come, and I 'm 
called Humphrey, too.*' 

** Gracious mercy ! '' said Cook. *' And me, that 
took up with the Scarlet Bider, I 'd never ha' thought 
but what you was our old Humphrey 1 " 

^' But he has n't been here this long while, and any- 
how he's very different looking," observed the literal 
Ann. 

*^ Very true, miss, but I noticed when he started up- 
stairs you grabbed to pull him back as if you had mis- 
took him for an old friend 1 " Ann subsided, blushing, 
and Cook went on. " Well, well, what a day I First, 
the Scarlet Bider, and then you, like a thief in the 
night I Oh; no offense, if you please! 'Tis just a 
manner of speaking." 

Dirck's dark cheeks had flushed a little; he began 
talking rapidly. 

'* I came just now from Portsmouth, from Mr. Der- 
rick Scott's. He's a friend of your family. Mr. 
Luckhurst spoke to him sometime ago about me — he 
says." 

He offered this explanation in some doubt how it 
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would be received; it was received as he never could 
have guessed* 

" Portsmouth I " echoed C!oot " Then you 've the 
latest tidings.^' She laid an eager hand on his sleeve; 
the other two came up dose. ^^ Tell us^ what 's the 
news to-day about the Bider ) " 

He was visibly taken aback, though he quickly re- 
covered to say, 

*^ I believe there is no news.'' 

^' He's not been caught T' 

'* No, he 's not been caught." 

" But they think they know where he is t " 

*^* I — I don't know/' said the new footman. 

^' He has n't been seen since that night, since he robbed 
Mr. MiUbanke's party ? " 

" No, not since then." 

" Mercy," said C!ook discontentedly. " Here be you 
straight from Portsmouth and any one would expect 
you to bring all manner o' gossipry, while for all you 
can tell us, you could as well ha' been spending your 
life in my kitchen." 

" Where you ought to be this minute. Cook," inter- 
posed Mr. Luckhurst, from the top of the stairs. 
" Dinner in one hour, and a pair of fowls wanted — 
you 've no time to squander. Ann, fetch me a can of 
hot wat^r and run quick to Miss Lettice for towels. 
Phebe, you show the new man how to lay the cloth, 
for I am waiting on his lordship. Maids, this is our 
new Humphrey, that I have got over from Portsmouth. 
He has lived in the service of the Honorable Mr. Der- 
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rick Scott, son to my lord the Earl Scott He 's town- 
bred and will show you ignorant rustics how the world 
of fashion lives. Now, Young Humphrey, do your 
prettiest. Never think because you suited the com- 
monalty you can please the nobility. What is very 
well for Portsmouth is beneath contempt at Yarra- 
combe." 

Having thus impartially and logically snubbed every- 
body, Mr. Luckhurst hobbled back with the shaving 
water; the heavy-footed Ann panted after towels, while 
pretty yellow-haired Phebe led the footman to the din- 
ing-parlor, making a face over her shoulder at the re- 
treating form of Mr. Luckhurst. 

" Silly old curmudgeon 1 That 's the way he always 
is, when master 's home. Thinks nothing can be done 
good enough for my lord, and nobody can do it but 
him. I can wait on table better — he 's so old he for 
gets. But d'you think he gives me a chance? Not 
him! Bring the dishes to the parlor door, that's all 
I may do. That 's all he 'U have you do. He won't 
let my lord know there 's anybody in the house but him. 
I've been here half my year abeady and my lord 
scarce so much as seen me." 

" Come, that 's encouraging," thought the new foot- 
man. But aloud he merely said, 

" So this is the dining-parlor ? " 

The flagged passage from the offices took three turns ; 
he wondered how he was to find his way back and forth 
with the dishes. The parlor was oak-lined, the floor 
bare, the furniture scant and plain. The few dark 
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old portraits on the dark old -walls hardly relieved their 
gloom. A gray light filtered through the thick lozenges 
of the closed windows; the air was damp and musty. 

The new f ootman, taking it upon himself to throw the 
casements wide, leaned out eagerly. 

The mansion was large, shaped like an E, the en- 
trance-porch in the middle, at each end a deep wing, 
bow-fronted. Before the house a terrace extended, bor- 
dered by a low wall with urns of bright flowers. Be- 
tween flower-borders ran a grassy path to a flight of 
steps descending to the park and to a long, straight 
avenue lined with plane trees. ITorthward, the groimd 
was open, showing, beyond the park hedges, bits of 
highway mounting the swelling downs. Southward, 
dense plantations cut off all view. There was no 
glimpse of the sea, or sound of it. Either the waves 
had rapidly subsided, or the roaring in his ears had 
been his own hunger. 

" Well, sir, and are you coming to lay the cloth ? '' 

Phebe it was who had squealed the loudest. Dirck 
despised her for a fool, the epithet discrediting his own 
intelligence. Playing the fool on occasion does not 
(luckily for the Dircks as well as the Phebes) denote 
utter imbecility. Phebe's imagination that made her a 
coward saved her from being a dunce. While the other 
servants accepted the newcomer with bovine calm, 
Phebe speculated about him. As she directed him with 
the silver and the napery, she inventoried him from 
his hair, tied with an end of ribbon like Miss Letty's 
black, to his feet in a pair of my lord's cast-off shoes 
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— yes, surely, my lord^s old shoes. "Not ribbon and 
shoes alone roused her wonder, but the man himself. 
His brown skin — tanned or stained? — was darker 
than his brown hair; against this swarthiness his eyes 
gleamed startlingly blue. His lean dark face, lean dark 
hands, lean muscular body — as different from the 
former Humphrey's weediness as from Boger Cass's 
solid beef — his quick neat movements, his tread soft 
as a cat's, his speech quick, incisive — all of him 
seemed queer, foreign, suspicious. 

'^ Two places, Mr. Humphrey," she directed, as she 
studied him. " When my lord 's away we never open 
the dining-parlor. Miss has her meals anywhere; in 
the gun-room, or maybe out of doors. He 's only been 
away two days this time. The parlor does smell damp 
thougL I expect I had better light a fire." 

The new Humphrey, who had hardly so much as 
spoken to her, said an amazing thing. 

'^ I '11 build it for you, as soon as you show me the 
wood-pile." 

Now building fires was her work and never once had 
any man servant offered to take it from her. She 
gasped ; it was as good as an avowal of aff ection« But 
the odd fish was polishing a goblet and not even looking 
at her. 

'^ There, is it all shipshape ? " he asked, setting the 
goblet in place and stepping off to view the effect. 
^^ According to Mr. Luckhurst, the Yarracombes are 
prodigious particular, and we in Portsmouth don't un- 
derstand the tastes of the nobility." He spoke half 
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laughing^ half aoxiotia. '^What do you say^ Phebe? 
Is it as Miss Yarraoombe likes it ? " 

" Mrs. Phebe, if you please, would be more becoming 
&om a stranger," Phebe snapped, merely by way of 
calling attention to herself. The stranger made her a 
grave bow. 

'^Mrs. Phebe, does the table look as Miss Yarra- 
oombe likes it ? '' 

Her arrow had missed its mark ; the man's attention 
was stiU on his work and not on her. He camo from 
the great world, and he had an* independent^ upstanding 
air about him. She was a little afraid of him in spite 
of her pertnese, and answered in honeyed tones. 

" You should know far better than I, Mr. Humphrey, 
sir. For though we are a noble family, still we live 
retired from the world. I suppose in Lord Scott's 
establishment you saw fashionable company every day." 

A note of wistfulness crept into her voice. Dirck 
looked up now with a solenm air. 

^' Mra. Phebe, you may have seen those that oalled 
themselves men of fashion, but I give you my word, if 
you oonld once see Mr. Derrick Scott, you'd be as- 
tounded!" 

^ Lad, is he such a beau? " 

" You never looked on his like I " 

*' Handsomer than my lord % " 

^ I can tell you that when I 've seen my lord.'' 

^^ Then my lord never came to your master's house ? 
Is that your Portsmouth world of fashion ? " 

The suddenness of her rap made him wink^ but he 
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recovered pieeenoe of mind to answer, *^ There waa so 
much f ashdon and so many titles I could n't be plagued 
to remember every little lord from the country." 

The magnificence of this left her speechless^ tiU he 
spoiled his own effect by adding, ^' Now for that wood- 
pile. And if there are fires in the morning I'll do 
those too." 

She showed him the woodbox without a word. She 
was more puzzled by him than by anything in all her 
little experience. Why, why, should this proud crea* 
ture so accustomed to lords that he could n't remember 
their names — why should he demean himself by doing 
housemaid's tasks ? For love of the housemaid } But 
she had never known the tender passion to work thus 
in a liveried breast Quite the other way. When the 
man servant looked with favor on the maid servant, he 
tendered her, with his affections, the high privilege of 
waiting on him. Dirck's proffer would have robbed 
her of all respect for him, except that she suspected 
some mysterious motive behind it. 

As he knelt to lay the fire, she perched herself on 
the chimney-seat and tried to draw confidence with con- 
fidenca 

" I 'm a town girl myself — from Ryde. I was in 
service — at Mr. Crane's, the attorney's. I thought 
Yarraoombe New Place would be bettering myself but 
lawks, Mrs. Crane used to see more company in a month 
than my lady do in a year. You, coming from one of 
the great Portsmouth houses — gracious me, Mr. 
Humphrey, you '11 be dull as ditch water I " 
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'^ Maybe so/' said Humphrey to the andirons. 

** They 're poor as rats. Mr. Lnckhurst and yon and 
me and Cook and Ann, and Mrs. Abby, npstairs, and 
lame Damiy in the stables, that 's all the establishment, 
Mr. Humphrey. Bnt since yonVe oome I dare say 
Hwill be livelier." 

He stirred the Idndling logs to his satisfaction, and 
made no rejoinder. But she was determined he should 
talk. 

^'Homphiey," she half whisperedl, leaning toward 
him, and dropping the formal title she had insisted 
on, ^ Humphrey, you must have heard. What say they 
now about the Scarlet Rider ? " 

For a moment he presented that blank look she al* 
ready had encoimtered and detested. Then he seemed 
to change his mind, sat back on his heels with his arms 
around his kneee^ and looked up at her with a confi- 
dential air. 

" Why, Mrs. Phebe, I 'd tell you if it would n't scare 
jou to deatL" 

" Oh no, it won't. iGk> on, Mr. Humphrey." 

** But I don't want you screaming. You were scream- 
ing yourself hoarse a while back, over this very Scarlet 
Bider. You 'd burst a blood-vessel this time, or maybe 
swoon." 

** Oh, Humphrey, but Oook said he was in the house ! 
1 11 not scream, nor 1 11 not swoon." 

" But — ^'t is worse than Cook said." 

She stared at him with fascinated eyes. He spoke 
in sepulchral tones. 
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" They say — they say — if he was flesh and blood 
he oould be caught. But they say — he hides in his 
grave at cock-crow — ^ Here Fhebe burst into a 
piercing shrieL 

Springing up, he seized her aruL 

** There, there, my girl, 't was all a jest, to iease you. 
I don't even know — ^^ but Phebe swooped to her feet 
and with a swirl of petticoats fled screaming. 

^' Who 's the fool, now ? " said the man, aloud. But 
in a moment he laughed. After all, were not too much 
discretion as dangerous as too little? Beticenoe sug- 
gests concealment, a careless tongue^ openness. If the 
situation were to be saved at all, it must be saved by 
impudence^ 

Down the passage a footfall, mincing and hurried. 
In the doorway Bespectability herself, in stuff gown 
and msty black silk apron. The shriveled creature 
looked not old, but as if she had never been young; 
not faded, but as if she had never had color to fade; 
not broken-spirited, but as if she had never had spirit 
to break. Throwing the man a startled glance, as a 
mouse might before it scuttled to the wainscot^ she 
spoke in a plaintive voice. 

" They told me Phebe was here.** 

Dirck answered the question in her eyes. 

^'The new footman from Portsmouth, ma'am. 
Phebe has flnished here. She went to the kitchen.'' 

'^ No, I am just from the kitchen. Whatever am I 
to dot"- 
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Face and voice were aggrieved, helpless. Before 
Dirck could reply, Mr. Luckburst wheezed upon the 
scene. 

*^ Yon, Yonng Hnmphrej, another place, and quick 
about it I " 

*^ Ob, Mr. Luckhurst, that flibbertigibbet Phebe is 
off, goodness knows where, and how I'm to get the 
mistress downstairs I I don't know what 's taken her — 
she 's been walking the room all daj and despatching me 
twenty times to ask was he coma You laughed at the 
notion, Mr. Luckhurst, but here he is come after all. 
Why did you send no word? You promised to send 
word. And first I know, I open my lady's door and 
flee his back making for the stairs. She was all dressed 
to the last hair — waiting, as you might say — as if 
she knew all the while he'd be here. She was for 
starting that minute, but how can I numage alone? 
And now Phebe 's hid herself and the dinner waiting 
and what am I to do? '' 

** I would not appear remiss, Mrs. Abby, in my duty 
to Lady Yarracombe, but my attendance on his lord- 
ship left me no opportunity to send a message." Thus 
LockhuiBt at his stateliest — not his to admit he had 
forgotten. With a magnanimous air as if he were 
smoothing for Mrs. Abby difficulties of her own mak- 
ing^ he added, '^ Take Young Humphrey to help you. 
I will arrange the table." 

The waiting-maid's mincing feet pattered so fa^t 
that Dirck must stride to keep at her heels. Up the 
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stairs she panted and through the long oorridor to the 
north wing, never once looking back on the footman's 
perturbation. 

Yarracombe House was like to prove no such easy 
bertL He had laid his course without a glance at the 
chart and lo I the course bristled with reefs. His fellow 
conspirator had never mentioned a mother. He had as- 
sumed that noble lady translated to a better world. 
Though the homecoming of my lord was unwelcome 
enougjh, he might hope to impose on his lordship's care- 
lessness as he had imposed on Miss Yarracombe's youth, 
on Luckhurst's age, on the underlings' cloddishness. 
But how hope to pass the shrewd scrutiny of the house 
mistress? He recalled his own mother's ways with a 
new servant^ her diligent examination, her rigid re- 
quirements. No crooked story could survive two min- 
utes of her inquisition. 

The waiting-woman knocked and entered, leaving 
!him gaping on the threshold. He could hardly believe 
himself stUl in Yarracombe House. The chamber was 
like a spring sunrise, all pink and gold. The walls 
were hung in the French manner with a rose-hued bro- 
cade. On every side gilded brackets held wax candles 
in front of gilt-framed mirrors. The bed, with its 
gilded columns, was canopied and curtained in the rosy 
danmsk, the chairs and sofas were cushioned with it. 
There was a profusion of these little gilt chairs and 
sofas, tables and cabinets, their spindle legs as fragile 
as the china ornaments that bedecked the shelves. The 
marquetry floor glistened like glass, the ceiling was 
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painted with cupids and roses. In the great oriel win- 
dow at the far end, raised as on a stage, stood the dress- 
ing table, the western snn pouring over its silk and lace, 
its Inxurions litter of brashes and trays and flad^s and 
jars. Before it Lady Yarracombe waa completing her 
toilet With her back to the door, she presented to 
Dirck's gaze a marvelous high-piled toupee and the 
sweep of a white satin skirt 

She spoke into her mirror. 

" So this is your haste I " 

'' I was as quick as I could, my lady.'' 

The mistress's voice, Dirck noted with misgiving, was 
the model for the maid's — a model she had adapted to 
her humble station. Both voices found fault, but the 
maid's meekly, the lady's sharply. 

Abby bustled about the room, collecting an em- 
broidered footstool, a brocaded cushion, an ivory fan, 
a scarf and a smelling-bottle. The armful she passed 
to Dirck with instructions to carry it all carefully and 
keep one hand free for my lady's train. Lady Yar- 
racombe set down her hare's foot and turned her head. 

Such a jewel-box of a room demanded a jewel to fit 
it The daughter had the exquisite prettiness of a 
child; in the mother Dirck looked for stately beauty. 
Under the towering puffs and curls he saw a face 
long and gaunt and hard, a face all sharp cheekbone8> 
sharp nose, sharp chin ; a face so plastered with red and 
white as to seem less a face than a mask. Only the 
lusterless, faded eyea twitched and were alive. 

H'm, new shoulders in the threadbare livery ? We 
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smarten up for the suitor's visitl ^ Her tone stnng^ 
but the malice seemed directed over the footman's lowly 
head. Her eyes, lingering on him^ hardly saw him. 

^Let him enter. I want his amu" 

With nervous bustle Abby altered her arrangements, 
freed Dirck of half his burden, and pushed him forward 
into the room. Her ladyship took his arm and leaned 
there heavily, Abby plucking at her train, as with rapid, 
uneven steps she pressed her escort forward. Her eyes 
stared straight before her, her mouth set rigidly. Once 
only she spoke, out of some sudden misgiving. 

*^ He is dining at home ? You saw the table laid? " 

"Yes, my lady," Abby answered fervently. "Oh 
indeed, yes." 

Dirck breathed freer. For whether her new flunky 
were black or white, Turk or Christian, the mistress 
scarcely knew or cared. 



IV 

THX MAJSf ON THB LAWN 

FBOM the corridor they passed into a gallery over- 
hanging the entrance hall, richly if dimly lighted 
by lancet windows of stained glass. When the morn- 
ing snn fell on their gules and azure, they must paint 
the room with glory. Now they filled it with a mellow 
twilight^ illumined here and there by shields and weap- 
ons, and stands of armor. The footman started, mis- 
taking the armored figures for living sentinels. In an 
instant the swish of the women's skirts reassured him, 
brushing carelessly over greaves and sollerets. Obvi- 
ously in this seventeen-hundred-and-eightieth year of 
grace and twentieth of George the Third, nobody kept 
mailed retainers. 

The great staircase descended opposite the wide en- 
trance doors of Yarracombe House. Like the gallery 
above, the hall was hung with tapestries. Boasting an 
enormous fireplace, a room in itself, it held a meager 
furnishing of comfortless benches and monumental ta- 
bles. The floor, black-and-white tiled, was just now 
covered with a wriggling mass of beagles, grown, half- 
grown, and tiny puppies, barking and rushing and tum- 
bling in eagerness to reach the gentleman who af- 
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fectionately coaxed them with his voice, the while he 
kept them off with his whip. Beauty or Baby, ten- 
derly summoned by name, flinging herself forward in 
ecstasy, would retreat, howling, to make room for the 
next dupe. So absorbed was the inventor of this pretty 
game that he did not (or would not) notice the new- 
comers. 

Though at sight of the dogs Lady Tarracombe's trem- 
bling hand clenched the servant's wrist, she pressed on 
down the stairs. As she paused a step or two above 
him, the gentleman bent in a court bow. 

" My lady honors my poor board." 

It was hard to believe Viscount Yarracombe in his 
fortieth year. At the flower of his strength and looks, 
he had, in keeping his boyish figure, kept his boy's 
face; and a boy's amusement chuckled in his voice' as 
he watched her ladyship's shrinking from the playful 
beagles. 

"We are happy to welcome my lord home." My 
lord's irony had been decently wrapped in a tone of 
courtesy; my lady's wore no disguise. Yarracombe's 
handsome golden-brown eyes hardened. Their mischief 
had been that of a silly urchin. Now it turned mali- 
cious. 

With a charming smile and his best London grace, 
he approached the stairs to hand her down. As he 
moved, the dogs moved too, swarming over the steps, 
crowding around my lady's feet, snarling and worrying 
her skirts, with an effect of ferocity which the good- 
natured little hounds must have been deliberately taught 
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For a moment she ignored them^ even made a step for- 
wardy till sheer aversion wrung the cry from her^ 

" Pray, Ralph, pray I " 

'* Tut, Letitia, they mean only to be friendly," my 
lord remonstrated amiably, flicking the nearest with 
his whiplash, thus driving the whole pack farther up 
the stairs. 

" She never oould abide dogs 1 " Mrs. Abby la- 
mented helplessly. The new footman freed his hand 
from my lady's grasp, but before he could ruin himself, 
the far door opened, the door of the dining-parlor. Miss 
Yarracombe flashed forth, holding aloft a bit of meat, 
and calling, '^ Here, Beauty ; here. Teaser I " In a sec- 
ond she was on the terrace, the whole pack at her heels. 
There was a glimpse of a man in corduroys snapping 
leashes on the leaders ; the next moment the great doors 
were shut, all the dogs outside, and the young lady 
within, advancing cheerfully toward his lordship's 
wrath. 

" You damned little meddler I Who gave you leave 
to turn my beagles out of my house ? '' 

Her wilful curls were smoothed a very little, since 
morning, and tied with cherry ribbons ; she wore a flow- 
ered dimity gown over a cherry-colored petticoat 
Laughing she put her arm roimd her father's neck and 
rubbed her cheek on his shoulder. 

" Yon young baggage I " said he. But he spoke with- 
out rancor, and the tweak he gave her (though it brought 
water to her eyes) seemed regarded by both as a pleas- 
antry. 
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Her ladyship, the instant the dogs were diverted, fled 
like a released prisoner. She forgot her escort, who, 
absorbed in Miss Yarracombe's mancBUvers, forgot his 
duty, letting Abby patter by him and leave him stranded 
high and dry on the stairs. Ifot till the yonng lady, 
returning, shot him a horrified glance, did he realize 
his oonspicuousness. Which were more perilous, he 
wondered, to remain in his dreadful eminence, or, in 
rejoining his convoy, to pass under my lord's bows ! 

Lord Yarracombe's gaze was following his wife. 

^^ Calls herself too frail to leave her chamber, and 
runs as if the house were burning I Gad, her chirurgeon 
has only to fire New Place, and cure her megrims once 
for all I " He turned sharply on his daughter. ^^ Dan- 
ger signals, eh? There's a storm brewing." 

" 'T is never you gets wel^ sir.'* 

He pinched her cheek. '^ What 's the madimi's 
game? Not refusing money — that cock won't fight 
I 've long since ceased to beg of her." Some agreeable 
thought made him laugh. Father and daughter were 
wonderfully alike, in looks, in movement, in voice, in 
the vitality and gaiety of every tone and action and 
glance. ^^But what does smoke her out of her bur- 
row? Can she tsixcy that in my trifling excursion I 
forgot my duty to her? Qad, little as you'd believe 
it, this time I did not I" He broke off to laugh. 
" No, I lament it, I blush for it, but — you 're blush- 
ing too, poppet, and should. Evelyn will expect it of 
you ! " 

" Suppose we dine, papa ? " 
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His lordship laughed again. 

'^ Qad, pride forbids me to go dinnerless, even though 
there be a harpy at the board ! " 

With a mannerly bow he offered Mistress Lettice his 
aim. As she passed into the dining-parlor, without 
pausing or turning she shut the door behind them. 

Taking the hint, Dirck discovered a small portal un- 
der the stairs, opening on the back passages. In the 
pantiy Mr. Luckhurst, statelier than a king bestowing 
the garter, invested the new footman with his own third- 
best powdered wig. As the soft fleece fell into his 
eyes and the flour made him sneeze, he thought of the 
old fable of The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. 

Amdously, confusedly, the footman received more di- 
rections for his part than Mr. Garrick himself could 
have mastered. The words became a mere buzz in his 
ears. This playing lackey appeared more formidable 
than when he had so blithely tmdertaken it From Mr. 
Luckhurst's solicitude, plainer to him than Mr. Luck- 
hurst's instructions, he perceived that dinner was a rit- 
ual, intricate and sacred. He was certain to stumble 
in its mysteries, whereupon Lord Yarracombe (who, 
after the extraordinary habit of this household, had 
seen him and not noticed him) must notice, and, noti- 
cing, must question* 

But Luckhurst was under weigh and he could not 
hang bacL 

At first he dared not take his eyes from the butler, 
dared not think of the Family, much less look at it 
But gradually he became aware that his patroness was 
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constantly aware of him^ prompting him with a torn 
of head or wrist This put heart in him, his nervous- 
ness went, and he vowed not to shame her good report 

After all, his role was unexacting, little more than 
to pass dishes from Phebe at the door to Luckhurst at 
the sideboard. !N'either lord nor lady seemed aware 
of his existence — my lord steadily eying his dinner, 
my lady my lord. 

Lord Yarracombe was a jaunty figure despite the 
shabbiness he thought good enough for home. His 
frayed ruffles were exquisitely got up by some adoring 
laundress; his azure coat, worn and stained, was a 
proud coat still ; his rose-colored waistcoat, though the 
satin was in rags, became him as well as when it was 
new. His poverty, if tedious, had not become tragic; 
there was still port in the cellar, and gout was still 
twenty years away. He ate his dinner with enjoyment 
That my lady's advent, my lady's expression, disturbed 
him, only his avoidance of her eye suggested. But then 
he never looked at her if he could help it 

To-day she had meant that he should not help 
it, for her gorgeous attire shamed his slovenliness. 
Though, to a nice eye for the fashion, her gown might 
date farther back than his coat, there was not a spot, 
not a wrinkle, in its shining folds ; her fan was painted 
by Van Loo, her pearls were perfect ; her hair and com- 
plexion had occupied her for hours. She knew herself 
as fine as he was shabby; as prudent as he was spend- 
thrift; as virtuous as he was profligate. And, for re- 
ward, he was handsome, young, happy; she, old before 
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her time, sick, wretched. In her sunken eyes burned 
resentment^ hot, threatening. Even the strange foot- 
man saw it ; the daughter saw it plain* Uneasily Let- 
tioe glanced from one parent to the other, as she chat- 
tered of homely affairs — " The roan was still lame — 
Danny had found a litter of baby foxes in the spinney 
— Cook's mother brought her a pottle of strawberries, 
that put ours to shame — " Yarracombe responded but 
absently, Lady Yarracombe not at alL And presently 
Miss Lettice's flow of small talk ran dry. 

The clink of my lord's knife and fork was the only 
sound in the room. 

Whatever my lady had come to dinner for, it was 
not to eat, for she touched nothing — -only devoured 
Yarracombe with her hungry eyes. If she had come 
to talk she meant that he should open the conversation. 
She had her will, for at last he flung down his fork 
with a clatter, rasped his chair over the bare floor and 
met her eyes, angry, menacing, with his own, angry, 
mocking. 

• 

'' When last you did me this honor, my dear Letitia, 
you vowed never to break bread with me again till I 
begged you on my bended knees. Strange I cannot re- 
call— !" 

His laughter was confident, as if precisely such a tone 
had many a time before baffled her to helpless tears. 
But now she took him up instantly, cool as he. 

" No, I grant you you 've not knelt — yet, sir. But 
you will." 

You interest me, honored madam.'' 



it 
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Though he spoke with exaggerated irony, he watched 
her keenly. She leaned forward. 

" Balph, what brought you home so sudden ? " 
His laughter rang merrily. '^ And is that the magic 
formula will bring me to my knees ? " 

The very confidence of her tone accused hinu 
" I ask you, what brought you home so sudden ! *' 
" Lud, the hope of seeing my grandmother's toupee." 
Through all her armor of rouge and powder, her fury 
blazed its honest red. Yarracombe continued in a tone 
of pure wonder. 

'^ How does one expect to keep clear o' Bedlam, and 
a head like that ? " 

^' I wear the toupee I brought here as a bride. If I 
have none newer, if I cannot send to London for the 
late fashions, whose faulty Ralph ? " 
" Yours.'' 

" Mine 1 mine 1 When you took every penny of my 
thirty thousand pounds for your horses and your gaming 
and your women I " She turned to her daughter for 
audience. '^ Thirty thousand pounds I brou^t the 
pauper lordling I I would not let my father tie up the 
money as the lawyers wished. "No, I must hand it all 
to my dear husband, and my father, silly fond ol<^ maxtf 
gave me my way. Was it I flung that fortune to the 
gutters ? The year I came here, a bride> his lordship 
kindly let me, out of my own money, refurnish my bed- 
chamber and the north saloons. When, since, have I 
had five pounds to spend ? And my lord blames me for 
my old toupee ! " 
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At tlie end she abandoned the pretense of addressing 
her daughter^ to fling the words straight at his lord- 
ship. 

" Of course I blame yon, my love. If you had tied 
up the money, as any one not a bom fool would, we 
should have something to live on to-day.'' 

" You say this, when I gave every farthing I had in 
the world to you 1 '* 

'^ A woman fond enough for that does n't deserve a 
new toupee." 

Smiling he picked out a particularly fine straw- 
berry. Lady Yarracombe cried out, 

'^ At least I have one cause for rejoicing. My poor 
robbed children had the luck to die I " 

Yarracombe^ too, turned to his daughter for sym- 
pathy. 

" Now this is a damned pleasant home-coming ! " 

Again Lady Yarracombe sent him that look of men- 
ace. She had threatened him before, always tearfully, 
ineffectively. Now she seemed inspired to a new bold- 
ness. 

" Then why did you come home ? '' 

" Because it tortures me to be away from you, my 
love." 

" When did you return, Ealph ? " 

Lettice looked from one to the other, half frightened, 
like a child at noises in the dark. Her ladyship's ques- 
tions seemed to lead nowhere; her ladyship's assertions 
of herself usually led nowhere. And yet there was this 
new air of assurance about her. Yarracombe on his 
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part had never looked more debonair. He answered as 
if he thoroughly enjoyed explaining. 

" When I returned ? At eight this morning, or there- 
abouts, to find the house open wide and every Jack and 
Jill out of the way. After bawling for Luckhurst till 
I was hoarse, I e'en went to bed without attendance. 
Luckhurst, you lazy varlet, still snoozing off last night's 
beer I" 

The butler's old ears had been slow to warn him 
that a quarrel was toward. The Luckhurst of ten years 
ago would have hustled himself and his man out of the 
room ; the Luckhurst of to-day merely blinked and fal- 
tered. He stumped forward reluctantly, comically rue- 
ful 

" I beg youp pardon, my lord. At eight o'clock I 
was about my work these two hours. I was sitting at 
my breakfast in the pantry. How I could fail to hear 
your lordship — ^" 

"Enough. You did faiL" His lordship motioned 
dismissal; his voice, bantering a moment ago, had 
turned angry. The old man retreated, muttering, " I 
beg your pardon, my lord. It is not my fault, my 
lord.'' 

The footman thought it the servants' cue to depart. 
But old Luckhurst, aimlessly shifting the dishes on the 
sideboard, was still faltering apologies, as if his lord 
were heeding him. 

" The old ass grows as deaf as a post," Yarracombe 
addressed the room. " Still, even Luckhurst, though he 
tries, cannot last forever." 
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Lady Yarracombe was not to be diverted. 

'^ Yon set out for town, Salpb, to arrange Lettioe's 
settlements. Had the errand concerned my benefit^ I 
might expect you to forego it. But Miss's interests you 
affect to have at heart For all Lady Ellsworth favors 
the match, you felt it needful, you averred, to catch 
my young gentleman in the flush of his home-coming, in 
a mood to oblige his mother. Else, did he see first the 
beauties of St. James, alack for our little rustic ! " 

Lord Yarracombe b^an. " Letty need not fear — ^^ 
but his wife's high voice bore him down« 

" Then how comes it you give up the journey, give up 
the marriage — " 

'^ Because, my lady, I find an express in Portsmouth 
from my cousin Hester. She informs me Evelyn's sail- 
ing is delayed a week. So I post over to Southampton 
where I have business, stay the night, and at dawn take 
boat for Hyde. We sat at play till cockcrow. Good 
God, but I was dead with sleep to-day ! " 

" Lettice," said Lady Yarracombe, " we must have the 
clocks looked to." 

Pondering her father's news, Lettice stared blankly. 

'' I said we must have the docks looked to." 

"Ma'am?" 

"Your father vows 'twas eight o'clock when he 
reached home — by post, of course, — from Ryde. 
Strange none heard wheels in the avenue, nor you never 
sent the chaise to the stables to rest and bait ! Now I 
was wakeful, too, last night, though not for pleasure. 
When the stable-clock struck three, I could bear my bed 
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no longer, and I rose to look for the dawn. The rain 
was over and the east was light. I saw a man come 
out of the parky cross the terrace, and slip into the 
shrubbeiy by the old wing. He was bareheaded and 
barefooted and in his shirt. He looked very different 
from the gay bean opposite me now. But he was you, 
my lord ! ^* 

She fairly hurled the words at him, while he gave 
her angry look for look. Neither noticed Letty's start, 
her quick imprudent glance at Humphrey. 

The Viscount Tarracombe and his new footman were 
much alike in height and figure ; something alike too in 
their carriage, and the briskness of their motions. Lady 
Tarracombe, her bitter thoughts ever brooding on her 
husband, had made a very natural mistake, thought Let- 
tice, who could only pray that she would cling to it, 
pray that her father would let it pass. She put her 
hand over his in a tacit hint to him to forbear. He 
seemed to take the hint, for his laugh was amiable, if 
contemptuous. 

" Dreams, my fair one." 

'^ Ask Abby if I dreamed 1 She helped me from bed 
and put my cloak around me. When she went to kin- 
dle the fire, 1 sat on in the window. The sky was 
clearing. It is light by three. I knew your walk when 
first I saw you on the terrace steps, but you stopped 
and looked up at my windows, as if you feared an hon- 
est eye. As plain as I see you now, I saw you on the 
lawn at daybreak, with your feet bare and bleedings 
Yarracombe 1 " 
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" G>iisider well what yon say, my lova You of all 
wamen should guard your tongue." 

Her ladyship's laugh shrilled out, discordant, dread- 
fuL 

'' 7 of all women, bidden to guard my tongue I I who 
see from month's end to month's end, no human crea- 
ture but my deaf old nurse ! " 

"In that, you are discreet, my treasure. For any 
stranger hearing this wild talk, beholding this satire 
of a toupee, this caricature of a dress — ^" He broke 
ofip, ostentatiously sparing her. 

'' SmaU wonder if my life had driven me mad t But 
I 'm none so mad as to believe you, Yarracombe." 

** 'T is all a mistake 1 " Lettice cried. " Of course 
her ladyship did not see you, dad ; but of course she did 
see some prowler on the lawn." She stopped, scarlet. 
"I — I mean — it might have been a poacher — a de- 
serter — a gipsy." 

'' A servant slinking home from sweethearting," Yar- 
racombe su^ested. " Danny, or this new find of Luck- 
hurst's. Here, fellow, was it you ! " 

The question found Dirck absorbed in the scene be- 
fore him like a spectator at a play. He had forgotten 
that be had a part in the piece. Till Luckhurst nudged 
him, he had forgotten that he was Humphrey. He 
stepped forward without an idea what to say. 

Lettice sprang to her feet. "What matter who it 
was t We 've not been robbed, have we 8 Then what 
harm who it was ? " 

Yarracombe raised surprised eyebrows at his daugih- 
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tei^s excitemeiit.. But my lady's ahrill of laughter 
jerked his attention back to her. 

^^'Twas no groom nor footman 1 'Twas my lord I 
Whither yon went I know not, but they drove you home 
by hedge and ditch like a caught cracksman I " 

Her eyes blazed her certainty, her triumph. Yar- 
racombe surveyed her in silence, not angrily now, not 
mockingly, but intently, seriously and at last pitifully. 
He murmured as if to himself, ^' Mad I MadI '' 

She leaped to her feet, plucking at her bodice, 
laboring for breath, her very fury to speak choking her. 
A tiny knowing smile curled Yarracombe's lip. Her 
hand struck out at him, struck blindly at the air. She 
reeled. Lettioe and the footman both ran toward her. 
As if they were keepers come to take her, she screamed 
at them and fled. 
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OUTED I Boutedy horse^ foot, and dragoons ! " 
My lord lay back chuckling^ but for once the 
face that so resembled his did not resemble it in ex- 
pression. Following her mother, Lettice had stopped 
when she saw Mrs. Abby in waiting, and returned to the 
table. Dreading to revive discussion of the midnight 
prowler, she was yet ashamed to keep silence. 

'^ I grant you, sir, my mother mistakes. Since yon 
were in Southampton at dawn, you could not be seen 
on our terrace. But — • but — did you never dream so 
vivid, you woke to think the dream real i That 's not 
madness." 

'^ So you say a good word for her that never said 
one for you i " 

Lettice, signing to the servants to clear the table, 
perched herself on the arm of her father's chair, and 
with hands on his temples turned and kept his head to- 
ward her. 

''My dad says good of me; what else matters? I 
could not give you all my heart, were she as kind as 
you I " Sweetly she sang at him, 

^I might not love thee, dear, so much. 

If my lady loved me moiel " 

65 
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He kissed her for that, and by the time she shook 
her curls out of his eyes, the cloth was removed, the 
port set out, and the servants gone. 

'^ I love you, poppet ! You 're my lass and none of 
hers. You 're pretty and happy — that 's why I love 
you and she hates you. I swear, what I hate her for 
most is her hating you." 

^' You made her, daddy. You taught me to plague 
her.'' 

Yarracombe burst into a shout of laughter. 

" Ghid, you were an impudent little vixen I " 

" She loved the boys best but she loved me too, Abby 
says, before they died. Poor little lads, they suffered 
so and died. I was a baby — I forgot You gal- 
loped round the country — you forgot She sat in the 
dark and remembered. She could not bear my racket- 
ixig. You took me riding on your saddle-bow. I was 
histy and merry, and pert as you could teach me. How 
could she help hating mef " 

" Jealousy, my ducky — that 's the secret Because 
you're the Yarracombe beauty every one loves, be- 
cause she's as yellow and hunchshouldered as Hecata 
Moping in her stivy chamber all these years, like a 
chained natural I Sick and sour and hideous, nobody's 
fault but her own. Haven't I always told you, her 
vapors and megrims are all gammon ? She would wall 
herself up, friends barred out, blinds drawn. Comes 
a day she 'd like prodigious well to return to this good 
gay world — and the world will have none of her. live 
in a vault, you '11 turn into a corpse." 
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He drank hia port^ and kissed his daughter, and 
laughed. 

'' She came down to blast my reputation, 'od rot it I 
She had seen me on the lawn at midnight I A damning 
ohaigel But she dreamed it^ for last night I was in 
Sonthampton.'' 

^' It seems as if she must have dreamed." 

My lord laughed afresL '^ She 's mad, my dear, as 
a March hare. Twenty years of sulking in the dark! 
Who would n't be ? But since the publication of this 
scandal might cloud the brilliant prospects of the Hon* 
orable Miss Yarracombe, we'll put it that the lady 
dreamed. That's best" 

" Much the best, sir," 

He was still laughing. In company of his port and 
his adoring daughter he was always amiable, but now 
his laughter bubbled out like a silly child's. So sul- 
lenly silent in my lady^s presence, so relieved out of 
it — Lettice could only infer that there had been (in 
spite of his denial) a quarrel over money. She sat 
brooding while my lord sipped. When he spoke again, 
he was as suddenly angry as he had been suddenly 
merry. 

** By Qad, if she turn on me, I '11 turn on her. If 
she take to slandering me, I '11 clap her into Bedlam, sure 
enough. What right has a Christian woman to hate her 
husband ? Am I never to hear the end of that thirty 
thousand pounds? Lud, if the bank-notes had held 
out as the talk of them does! The money lasted two 
years, and the reproaches have lasted twenty ! Am I a 
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Jew broker^ that I can make money stick to my fingers ? 
When H is gone, 'i is gone, and I 'm as poor as she." 

He sighed, and filled his glass, and dismissed his woes 
as inconsequently as he had called them up. 

*^ See, Letty. Though there 's no money for her or 
any flkinfliTit, there 's plenty for my dear little daugh- 
ter. The cards went well last night.'' He threw into 
her lap a knotted handkerchief that jingled as it fell. 

"Guineas, my dear, for fallals. Why, goose, you 
look as if you could n't believe your eyes." 

Lettice had indeed untied one comer of the hand- 
kerchief, half hoping, half doubting. A very miracle, 
the money for Humphrey t She kissed her father with 
greater gratitude than he guessed. 

"As for your wedding, pussy," said his lordship, 
stroking her hair, " never grizzle, I '11 not fail you 1 " 

She dipped her head. " Oh, time enough for that^" 
she murmured to his coat-collar. 

"Yes, I shall start again to-morrow. Evelyn will 
be no more than landed." 

She looked up quickly. "Landed? You said he 
was delayed a week." 

"Delayed? Oh, what I told your mother. Force 
of habit, my darling. I always lie to your mother on 
principle." 

" Then there was no express met you at Ports- 
mouth ? " 

"Devil a post-boy. Indeed, Cousin Hester^s last 
letter bade me haste. But there's time enough." 

The account he had given his wife was reasonable; 
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this sounded lame and unreasonable. Yet Lettice knew 
which was the true one. It was like him to put off 
important business for a night of play; like him to 
keep the eager Lady Ellsworth waiting. She would 
not enjoy waiting, and the impertinence might cost 
him her good-wilL Her good-will was very necessary 
to him. Therefore it amused him to risk it. 

Without needing to think this out, Lettice under- 
stood it, understood that her brilliant prospects might 
be in jeopardy. But the brilliancy frightened while it 
allured her. The great world sang siren songs, yet 
home was dear. She would not lift a finger to hurry 
her ambassador nor to hold him back. She was con- 
tent to leave the outcome to chance, or to Lord Yar- 
racombe's whim, equally unpredictable. In fact, 
though her marriage loomed so near, it was as unreal 
to her as a fairy tale. Interest in it paled beside her 
interest in the thrilling game of her own invention, 
Hide the felon. 

Having manceuvered Dirok safely out of the room, 
she was now seized with a desire to manoeuver him in 
again. She could not wait to show him his golden 
treasure. 

''Your port is gone, dad," she said, and ringing 
the bell by the chimney, herself carried the decanter 
over to the far door, certain that Mr. Luckhurst's dig- 
nity would delegate his helper to answer the summons. 

" Let 's find a livelier topic than matrimony," Yap- 
racombe called after her. '' Have you heard the Soar- 
let Rider 's out again ? " 
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Dirck^ his face a shade uneasy, like a strayed dog's, 
appeared on the threshold. Qiving him the decanter, 
she gave him also a gleeful look, holding up her bulging 
kerchief, that from its shape he might guess its delight- 
ful contents. The motion was hid from Yarracombe, 
but the guineas chinked. To cover the sound she called 
over her shoulder, 

"The Scarlet Rider?'' 

" He has been out once more. The boldest prank of 
alL In broad day I Gad, 't was like to be the end of 
himl" 

The footman vanished softly, closing the door. 

Letty came back to her place, cheeks so pink, eyes so 
sparkling, that his lordship cried out, " Curse me but 
you 're a nonesuch I You '11 make London stare 1 " 
Absorbed in watching her, he scarcely heard her ques- 
tion. 

"Escape? Who? Oh, the Rider ? " 

" Yes, by the skin of his teetL" 

" Where is he now ? " 

" How should I know ? " 

She sat down opposite him, leaning forward^ elbow 
on the table^ eager face in her hand. 

" Tell me, dad. Tell me what happened.^' 

" Lud, chick, you 're keen about this gallows' bird." 

"Daddy! He's no gallows' bird at all. He robs 
the rich and loves the poor, like Robin Hood in the 
ballad. 

^But look ye do no husband harm. 
That tilleth at the plow. 
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These bishopB and theas archbishops 

Te shall them beat and bind. 
The high sheriff of Nottingham 

Him hold in your mind 

''He only robs purse-proud tradesmen, and fine 
ladies going up to Town, and stingy landowners with 
their pockets full of rents. He has never taken a life. 
He 's braver than Robin Hood, for he has n't any Little 
John, or Will Scarlet, or Much the Miller's Son. He 
rides alona All alone, he stops parties twenty strong. 
All the while he robs them, he jests with them, toys 
with them like a court-gallant He's so fine a gen- 
tleman, 't is a pleasure to be robbed by him I " 

Yarracombe did not echo her laugh. He was look- 
ing at her sharply. 

''And where, may I ask, miss, did you learn all 
thisT' 

'* Why, 't is common talk, sir.'* 

" Tou 're his partisan ? " 

His tone was quizzic/d; she flushed a little as she 
answered. 

'' That I am. Are not yout " 

He laughed. 

" He 's a well-plucked rascaL But you seem to for- 
get that I 'm a magistrate.'' 

" Tou 'd arrest him ? " she reproached, 

" Zounds, my dear, I 'd be famous over England if 
I could catch a coat tail of him." 

His attitude was a disappointment. Lord Yarra- 
combe could usually be counted on the side of law- 
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lessness. Earnestly she pleaded for her hero. ^^ You 
see, dad, he must be like the first Scarlet Rider, a gen- 
tleman driven mad by his wrongs." 

Yarracombe still looked quizzicaL ^'My dear, you 
delve into history like a female Hume. If there ever 
was a first Scarlet Rider — ^^ 

" Dad ! You Ve heard the story all your life. How 
Sir Harry Mortimer of Five Oaks was tried for shel- 
tering fugitives from Sedgemoor. Judge Blount — 
Bloody Blount — went through the southern counties 
hanging every friend of King Monmouth. Sir Harry 
broke jail and made his way back to his home. There 
were soldiers in possession^ but he stole in and dressed 
himself all in his gayest, a suit of bright scarlet.. And 
then he fired the house, and in the commotion took horse 
and rode away. By that time the judge had hanged 
every Duke's man in Portsmouth, and was on the road 
to Chichester, when the Scarlet Rider dashed out on 
him and shot him dead, through the window of his 
traveling coacL Next minute the judge's soldier 
guard slew Sir Harry. They built a gibbet on the very 
spot, and his corpse hung there till it rotted." 

Yarracombe's hand pounced across the table on his 
daughter's ; his eyes stared glassily, his low voice trem- 
bled. 

'^ Every hunter's moon, if a body is caught out late 
on the road where the old gibbet is, he hears a galloping 
horse. If he would return sane and safe to his warm 
fireside, let him cower flat on his face in the ditch. 
Let him stop his ears to the Rider's calL If ever 
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he dare look up, he'll gibber a maniac from that 
hourl'' 

Ab Lettioe fihrank away, his lordship burst into a 
great shout of laughter. 

" Damme if you did n't believe me, goose-cap 1 " 

^'Well, there was that carter from Gosport — and 
Humphrey Fuller's uncle, too. Maybe Sir Harry's 
ghost does ride every hunter's moon. But I know " — 
she could laugh now — ^* I know 't is no ghost robs trav- 
elers. This midnight galloper is veiy honest flesh and 
blood." 

Yarracombe laughed. *' I 'm none so sure. Bullets 
can't hurt him — ask Everard Ormsby 1 " 

" Dad, what did happen ? What 's this last antic ? " 

His lordship's delight was far from magisterial 

** He lifted a cool thousand pounds from Sir Everard 
Ormsby, that never parted with a copper to a starving 
beggar." 

^' That rich old Hampshire squire, you called a blood- 
sucking Shylock ? " 

''/called him that?" 

** Yes, was n't it he foreclosed the mortgage on Eden 
Wood?" 

Yarracombe recollected and laughed. ^'Oh, then I 
I may have used unparliamentary language. But that 
was all settled long ago. I had n't seen him in an age." 

^' Sir Everard Ormsby," Lettice reflected. " 'T was 
he tried for so many years to buy Humphrey's Cliff 
Farm. In Humphrey's uncle's day, I mean. That 
time Oaffer Fuller came here to see his nephew, he told 
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Lackhurst. A piece of Cliff Earm they call Little 
Cliff Farm jutg in between two farms of Ormsby Eoyal. 
The Ormsbys have coveted it for years — Sir Everard 
would pay well, old Gaffer said. But he would n't take 
a million sterling, he vowed ; H was worth that to him 
to own something the gentry wanted and could n't get. 
I wish you 'd seen him slap his knees and wheeze and 
chuckle when he said that And he made Humphrey 
swear he 'd never let it go, neither." 

Yarracombe looked astonished. ''Gad, child, you 
suck up news from the servants' hall as a sponge sucks 
up water. You 're a hand-book of the gossip of South 
England. Well, since you know so much, I '11 e'en tell 
you a bit more. This thousand pounds the Kider got 
was the purchase money of Cliff Farm." 

''Old Gaffer swore that he'd refused a thousand 
pounds, but Luckhurst would n't believe it. Luckhurst 
always advised Humphrey, 'When the land's yours, 
my lad (and poor chalky soil it is), the minute Sir 
Everard climbs to a thousand pound, you sell.' You 
see the Gaffer wouldn't entail the farm on his heirs 
forever; he said 'twas too much pleasure to keep the 
Ormsbys dangling. Old oddity ! " 

"My dear, you're omniscient. Ormsby did climb 
to a thousand; Humphrey did agree to selL Sir 
Everard must have been ashamed of the price he was 
paying — far more than its worth, but to possess that 
farm was become a rage with him. To keep the matter 
hid, he called in a strange solicitor from Winchester to 
draw the deed. And yesterday he rides all alone and 
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secretly over to Portsmouth and draws from the bank 
the thousand pounds. 'T was mostly in gold, too, that 
oould n't be traced.'' 

'* Now, every day of his life he iogs about his fields 
on his gray cob, and never tuppence in his breeches- 
pocket. He believes in prudence, he once had the im- 
pudence to tell ma But yesterday, the first time since 
he waa bom, I'll wager, he was worth robbing, and 
yesterday, if you '11 believe it, as he ambled down White- 
thorn Lane, there flew over the hedge — the Scarlet 
Eider 1" 

They were too absorbed to hear a deprecating rap. 
The new Humphrey opened the door and stood hesi- 
tating; then, catching Lord Yarracombe's eye, came 
softly forward. Lettice, her back to him, did not per- 
ceive him. 

" But if Sir Everard was so prudent,'' she was say- 
ing, " why did he not have Humphrey to meet him in 
Southampton, and take over his gold at the banking 
house ? " 

His lordship laughed. 

" Why not, indeed ? Then it would be Sir Everard 
drinking his port at his ease, and Humphrey with a 
bullet through his brain — what the devil are you 
staring at, sirrah ? " 

This last question was flung at the new footman, who, 
in placing the decanter, had suddenly looked up with 
a startled face. Lettice jumped, smothering a scream. 

The footman's hand went to his forelock. Around 
his lips hovered not a smile but a desire to smile. 
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^^ I b^ his lordship's pardon. But I heard his lord- 
ship say something about ^ Humphrey with a bullet 
through his brain.'' For a moment I thought he meant 
me." 

"Now it was his lordship who stared. 

" Is your name Humphrey ? " 

" No, my lord. But I am called so in this house." 

" It was my orders, papa. We had our old Hum- 
phrey so many years, I thought we could never learn 
to call the new man by any other name." 

Lord Yarracombe turned sharply on his daughter. 
" Now what are you afraid of, that you 're stammering 
and shaking like numb palsy? Would I quarrel over 
the name of a footman 9 Lud, if you want to call him 
Nebuchadnezzar, what do I care { " 

"'T was n't you, daddy dear. 'Twas Humphrey 
coming in behind me." 

" Good God, child, are you getting the vapors like 
your mother? Can't the servants go about their busi- 
ness but you must scream? Well, sir, will you spend 
your life goggling at me ? " 

The new footman, merely awaiting permission to go, 
bowed and fled. Yarracombe poured his wine, and 
looked up to find Lettice staring at him wide-eyed. 
Her voice still trembled, 

" Dad, you said -^ dad, did you mean — did he kiU 
Sir Everard ? " 

"Oh, so that's why your teeth chatter? Qad, if 
he was killed, 'twould be one fat fool the less. But 
there was no talk of killing. 'T was about as difficult 
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and dangerous to rob him as to rob a bolster. And 
jou 've assured me your Rider 's lily-fingered as a fine 
lady I He never sheds blood I *' 

"But you said — but why did you say, *If Sir 
Everard had not carried the money, he might now be 
drinking his port, instead of lying with a bullet in his 
head'?" 

" How the delightful sex does leap to conclusions ! 
What I said was, ' Sir Everard might be drinking at 
his ease' (he may be drinking at this present, but, 
certes, not at his ease. Say good-by to a thousand 
pounds with any ease ?) ' and Humphrey with a bullet 
through his brain.' It went through my mind that if 
Humphrey had carried that money, he would have gone 
armed (as Sir Everard did not, it never occurring to 
him any ill could threaten his pomposity). Humphrey, 
meeting the Rider, might have tried to save his treasure. 
While his panic-stricken fingers fumbled and shook, the 
Rider would have winged him neatly." 

" Yes, winged him. He never fires unless they draw 
on him, and then he puts a bullet through their sword 
arms, as he served Mr. Millbanke. But he would never 
have hurt Sir Everard, an old man, not armed." 

" Ludy child, how you harp on that string. You that 
never saw Sir Everard in your life — much less the 
Rider ! " 

She flushed under his probing gaze — it almost 
seemed that he suspected her. 

"Any one would be distressed, dad, to think the 
poor gentleman was killed. The Rider appeared in 
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broad day^ you said? And how does Sir Everard de- 
scribe him?'' 

^' He wore a scarlet mask, I understood. Gad, they 
ahnost caught him I By chance, Captain Edward 
Ormsby had ridden over to the Royal. The Rider 
was scarce a mile away from Whitethorn Lane, when 
he hears the pound of hoofs behind. He looks back 
— the Captain and his orderly! Eaith, the Rider set 
spurs for his life. Their mounts were fresh — his was 
jaded. Only the storm and the early darkness saved 
him. The sheets of rain blinded the men and the 
horses. He slipped through their fingers and left them 
cursing." 

"And whither he went — have they no notion?" 

''As much notion as a three days' pup where the 
fox went He's snug in his own hole, no doubt^ to 
pounce out again in his own good time." 

Lettice sat silent, while her thoughts raced. After 
a moment, Yarracombe added, " He rides a tall bony 
brown with black stockings. The fleetest horse in 
Hants, so they all assure me. Gad, if I still had 
Silvershoes 1 " 

Lettice looked up with an uncertain laugh. 

" Now for the first time I am glad you had to sell 
dear Silvershoes 1 " 

"You see me chasing our scarlet-coated gentleman, 
and our gentleman sending a bullet through me ! " He 
laughed too, as though no bullet ever forged could hurt 
his lustiness. "You guess me right; had I Silver- 
shoes to-day, I 'd haunt the London road till I came up 
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with his nimble heels. We 'd settle which was the bet- 
ter horse and the better man. You scolded me soundly, 
you little shrew, when I let the mare go for a debt of 
honor. But see what the lack of her saves me ! With 
my last farthing I 'd back myself to catch the Rider. 
If I outrode him, he 'd blow out my brains; if he out- 
rode me I must blow them out myself." 

Still laughing he rose, and stretched himself lazily. 

"Letly, I'll play you at crib for your twenty 
guineas. I brought you a new pack of cards in place 
of those your cousin Oeordie spilled the gravy over." 
Walking toward the bell cord, he halted abruptly. 
" No, on second thought, I 'U go for them myself." 

From the bubbling spring of his good humor laughter 
welled up again. Out of the room and up the stairs, 
she heard him still laughing, until his gaiety broke 
into the lively whistle, '^ A-hunting we will go ! " 

Lettice drew a sigih of relief, and let her schooled 
face relax. A boon^ this moment alone with her es- 
citement^ 

But no sooner was my lord's whistle heard in the 
gaUeiy than the far door opened gently, and the wigged 
bead of the new Humphrey insinuated itself. Finding 
the coast dear, he advanced, eager and merry. 

^* Miss Yarraoombel Am I a proper footman ? " 

'^ I know now who you are 1 " she cried breathless. 

" You — know — ^' 

'' My father heard the story this morning in South- 
ampton." 

^^But the news could not — ah, yes, I see what 
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happened/* He was thoughtful, troubled. "That 
looks as if they were searching for me." 

" I suppose they are still searching. Dad says they 
have no idea — no least idea — of your whereabouts. 
He doesn't dream — I never breathed a word. But 
I must get you away from here as quick as I can." 

His words admitted the necessity which his face and 
voice disputed. 

" But ' quick as I can ' won't be ' quick as I ought/ " 
the girl mused aloud. "His lordship's return is un- 
lucky for us. I planned to go to-morrow to Ryde after 
my sailor man. !N^ow I must wait till his lordship's 
back is turned. But he never hangs about at home 
— if he do not set out to-morrow for London, he will 
likely spend the day at Freshwater with my cousin 
George, or at ' The Crab and Lobster,' in Ventnor, with 
his cronies. Then I can whip over to Robin's, — I did 
think, Humphrey, of telling dad. He is always good 
to me, and never scolded me in his life. If he would 
help us — but — but, no one can vouch for another. 
Myself, I know." 

He covered the hand on his sleeve with his hand. 
She went on, too earnest to notice it 

" So, for a day or two, I am sure you are safe here. 
Old Luckhurst is half blind and deaf. And though 
he chides you, at heart he is thankful to have you. 
The others believe he fetched you here, and he 11 never 
admit he did not. My lord never gives the household 
a thought, nor my lady neither. Though I wish she 
had not seen you on the lawn." 
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" She does not guess it was I/' 

** No, she sticks to it, 't was dacL He sticks to it, 
't was a nightmara Neither will give in. Indeed, in- 
deed, Humphrey, I do think you are safe here." 

Her eyes danced with excitement and mischief, but 
the eyes of the man were grave. 

** Why — why, you speak as if you must answer to 
Heaven for my safety." 

"And so I must, when Heaven set you down on 
my hearth." 

" Now that you know, you don't abhor me ? " 

*' No doubt I ought." But her merry voice and eyes 
denied it. 

" You Ve been told what I Ve done— 'now, I '11 tell 
you why. This morning yon would n't let me justify 
myself, but now — ^" 

In a flash she constructed his story — out of her early 
guess that he might be a Jacobite, out of her long^held 
oonvietion that the Scarlet Bider must be, like his 
prototype, a gentleman turned Ishmael. His estates 
attainted for treason, — hunger and fury at the law, 
at the king, had driven him to a life of crime on the 
king's highway. 

" Sir," she cried warmly, *' I require of you no jus- 
tifications. I understand — I sympathize." 

He was staring at her as at a wondrous vision not 
of this earth. 

" You I Miss Yarracombe ? You can sympathize ? " 

" With all my heart." 

^' Ah I " Though he pulled his trembling mouth to 
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firmness, his eyes swam in tears. ^' You laugh at me. 
But, 't is finding a friend." 

Far from laughing at him, she thought his emotion 
highly proper. He was playing his part just as her 
fancy had written it. With sweetest patronage, she 
said, " Poor lad 1 Are friends so few ? " 

^^ In all England, few as my hands, and as precious I 
There 's Mr. Edmund Burke, and you I " He was 
smiling, but a tear splashed. ^^ 'T is not your kindness, 
kind as you are and needy as I am. 'Tis not your 
charity. 'T is your justice ! " 

My lord's cheerful whistle sounded from the hall. 
The footman must slide like a shadow out of the room. 



VI 

THB HUNT IS tJP 

LETTICE, her prayers all said, raised her forehead 
from her window-sill, kneeling there in her night- 
smock to snuff the dewy cobwebbed grass, and hear the 
good morrows of the blackbirds and throstles. Her ap- 
plauding smiles were half for their efforts, half for her 
own* 

She was, on the whole, immensely pleased with her- 
self. The situation had cried aloud for a heroine, and 
not in vain. No Flora McDonald, no Alicia lisle, 
could have risen to the need in finer spirit than Lettice 
Yarracombe. Shelter the interesting fugitive? Hu- 
manity demanded it To refuse him were heartless, 
wicked — and dulL 

She had been certain from the first, he was no male- 
factor. For choice, a persecuted Jacobite. The Yar- 
racombes had once been addicted to dying for the 
Stuarts, and although for a century now they had aban- 
doned that uncomfortable practice, and had resolutely 
refused to rise for the '15 or the '45, still they liked 
occasionally to wear a white rose, or shiver a wine-glass 
to Charlie over the Water. Something odd and foreign 
in the stranger, his confident talk of France and Hol- 
land, inspired her nimble fancy to paint him the son 

83 
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of a noble, exiled after Callodeiu Bom and reared in 
the penniless, gipsying, indomitably loyal little court 
of the uncrowned Stuart, at his king's behest he had 
risked his life in his king's own rightful domain. Or 
perhaps he was not Charles Edward's man at all, but a 
secret agent of E!rance, that hereditary enemy plotting 
these thousand years to invade England. If a French 
spy were a less sublime figure than a proscribed cavalier, 
he was even more thrilling in his reek of intrigue and 
conspiracy, cabals. Star Chambers, machinations of 
monarchfi and ministers. Or, if she must bring Pegasus 
down to a jog-trot, to tame probability, then she would 
have her fugitive the leader of a band of smugglers — 
their trade flourishing the length of the channel coast, 
and being accounted as honorable as it was dangerous. 
Or maybe he was but a victim of the cruel press-gang, 
who had fought his way to liberty. For withstanding 
His Majesty's crimps and bullies, the law pronounced 
him a felon, while all honest hearts pronounced him a 
hero. 

'T was odd, she mused, sunning herself lazily in the 
window, that she had not instantly guessed him the 
Scarlet Eider, since that dashing highwayman was the 
particular pet of her fancy ; since, in the very hour of 
the stranger's appearance, she had heard Peter fishboy 
prophesying to the kitchen the Eider's invasion of the 
Wight. Yes, but she and Peter and the maids had all 
pictured him advancing like an army with banners, 
with martial music before, and captives in chains be- 
hind. Impossible to connect this glittering conqueror 
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and the woe-begone waif in the oak room. Impossible, 
till she learned from her father that the impossible had 
happened, the invincible was overthrown, the hunter 
hnnted. 

The truth ontsoared in delight her wildest fancies. 
Beside the Scarlet Kider, what were Jacobites or foreign 
spies t Dull as dustmen, pallid as dreams I To aid 
the idol of the hour, to hug as her own treasure the 
secret all England panted to share, to watch with de- 
licious tremors the course of the hue-and-cry, to outplay 
by her sole wit the phalanxes of the law — these were 
her more than royal privileges ! She had no more per- 
sonal fear of the law of England than she had of the 
desperado to whom she had so confidently entrusted the 
family plate. Punishment, opprobrium, could never 
fall on the exalted head of the Honorable Miss Yarra- 
combe* 

Yet two little pin-pricks marred her perfect satisfac- 
tion. First, she was keeping a secret from her adored 
father, always the abettor of her pranks, the sharer of 
her fun. Eelieving him in London, Lettice had found 
it easy to assure herself that, were he only at hand, she 
should instantly confide in him. Encountering him at 
dinner time, in the presence of her ladyship and the 
servants, she could still assure herself that if only they 
two were alone she should confide in him. But when 
at last they were alone, Hwas none so easy a tale to 
tell. At least, first coax him into good humor. While 
she delayed came the thunder claps. Her ward was the 
Scarlet Bider. Her father burned to capture the 
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Scarlet Kider. From that moment her lips locked to-- 
gether. She must keep silence, not in fear of dis- 
pleasing him but of pleasing him too well. She could 
prefigure his roars of amazement and delight, his peals 
of laughter, his kisses and praise of her, his ^^Well 
played. Slyboots I " his bringing her a new locket or 
fichu on his return from stowing the outlaw in Ports- 
mouth jaiL Sell her ward for a locket of pearls? 
^^I'U die first!" she cried aloud to the twittering 
audience below. 

She had indeed no apprehension of dying. But she 
did believe that when — the fugitive safe in France — 
she should confess her deed to dad, he would resort 
to the vocabulary he kept for his wife and his creditors. 
She was almost glad to believe in his wrath. Its oer^ 
tainty seemed to make the deception less mean. It 
might be wicked ; it should not be cowardly. 

The other discomfort concerned itself with a point 
of etiquette. True, etiquette and she had never been 
introduced, but the introduction was imminent Sir 
Evelyn was expected any day; the very next issue of 
The Gentleman's Magazine might inform the polite 
world of the marriage arranged and about to take place, 
between Sir Evelyn Ellsworth, Bart., of Beeches, Salop ; 
Sherwood Chase, Notts ; and No. 27, St. James Place ; 
and the Honorable Lettice Corinna Bafaella, only 
daughter and heiress of Viscount Yarracombe, etc., etc 
Certain though she felt that her succor of the distressed 
was an action entirely meritorious, yet she did dimly 
perceive its unconvention, or what might seem unoon- 
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vention to minds more straitly ordered than the Yar- 
racombee\ But pshaw 1 She owed no duty — yet — 
to Evelyn. When this distant cousin should arrive to 
inspect her^ he might reject her; she might reject him; 
nothing was settled. To-day's conduct need not account 
to any Evelyn Ellsworth. 

Thus she argued to the blackbird, who whistled back 
severely, "Underhand! Underhand 1 Double-dealer I 
Double-dealer I " She rose with petulant determina- 
tion« One point she conceded to the blackbird. For 
everybody's sake, the fugitive's most of all, it behooved 
her to hurry him out of Yarraoombe New Place. The 
dangerous game could not end too soon. Meantime 
while it lasted, what fun it was ! 

When she opened her chamber door, she heard a 
noise from below as of a torrent let loose. She ran 
to the gallery to look down. The hall was cleared of 
its heavy benches and tables, and a man barelegged and 
in a blue work-smock, flinging pail after pail of water 
over the tiles, soused and mopped, mopped and soused, 
with equal energy and efficiency. He was much too 
busy and too noisy to notice the young lady, laughing 
to herself over his head. She was delighted with him 
1 — how could the most suspicious detect in this dripping 
scrubman the swashbuckling gentleman of the roadt 

'^ If you please, miss," said a soft voice in her ear, 
^ that do be a very queer young man." 
Good gracious, Phebe I " 

I beg your pardon, miss, I 'm sure I thought you 'd 
ha' seen me, but you was so took up with looking at hinu 
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Why, miss, he says this mommg to Mr. Luckhurat, 
right out, never did he set eyes on such a dirty stye 
of a house in his life. I thought Mr. Luckhurst would 
ha' burst! He got up before dawn, Humphrey did, 
to clean out the dining-parlor and wax the floor — he 
asked for the wax and the brushes last night. Footmen 
is often queer, but I never did see such a one as him." 
Phebe appeared to read a sudden warning in the mis- 
tress's eye, for she added in a different tone, " Not but 
what I think him a prodigious fine servant, miss. Oh, 
yes, miss, indeed. Cook sent me, Miss Lettice, to ask 
would you come to look at the fish Peter's brought? 
Because she says — ^" 

Lettice started kitchenward, though she compre- 
hended very little of Cook's message. If Phebe had 
taken alarm from her eye, she had taken worse alarm 
from Phebe's. Oh, by all means the fugitive must be 
hurried away I 

She planned to snatch a hasty breakfast with the 
maids, and ride off to sailor Robin's. The solitary 
child was used to spend hours on her gray pony, none 
to question where she went or what she did. Last 
evening his lordship, soon weary of family cribbage, 
had ridden over to Ventnor in search of cronies and 
sport Sometime in the depths of the night she had 
heard him stumble upstairs, and she counted on his not 
waking till noon. But she found Cook already pre- 
paring his breakfast. Lady Bess was to be saddled in 
half an hour ; he was off for Ryde and London. 

Her first thought was boldly to offer him her com- 
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panj to Bjda She would sleep at Nurse Nany'sy and 
'Nsnj should bring her home in a post-chaise. But the 
scheme would not serve, for since the roan's lameness 
she had no mount but old Pony, and old Pony's pace 
his lordship would have none of. No, there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait till he was gone, and then follow 
slowly in his tracks, praying that he would not turn 
back nor linger unduly in Byde. 

My lord's chocolate went to his bedside; his hunter 
came round to the porch. But the bedchamber door 
was locked again and stillness brooded within. Eight 
o'clock struck, and nine, and ten, before Lettice, ex- 
asperated, undertook to rouse the slu^ard. Her vigor- 
ous knocks roused him, indeed, to protest but not to 
action* The afternoon was wearing away when at 
length his lordship, in an old card jacket, yawned him- 
self downstairs, to announce that it was much too late 
to set out before to-morrow. 

To Lettice, it had been a wearing day. She was 
afraid to direct the new footman and afraid not to 
direct him; afraid to take her eye off him, lest he inake 
some dreadful blunder ; afraid to rest her eye on him, 
lest it betray her anxiety; afraid lest some slip of his 
or hers reveal their understanding. She burned to 
hear what his fellow-servants thought of him, yet dared 
not ask. It seemed wisest to spend the dragging hours 
sewing in her chamber, now and then darting out to 
listen at her father's door, or to hang over the servants 
staircase, reassuring herself of the tranquillity below. 
The affair was turning out no longer hilarious. She 
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had bargained to go knight-erranting the Island over, 
in her captive's cause, not to sit still at home and shiver 
for him. Yesterday, when the path bristled with pit- 
falls, she had been amused as a child at the fair, to 
watch him thread his precarious way. But now, when 
all seemed safe, she fidgeted and foreboded. 

With the appearance of Yarracombe, her spirits imr 
proved. To keep him out of Humphrey's way was at 
least an occupation. Though much tried by my lord's 
disposal of his day, she greeted him amiably. 

His own air was grumpy. Last night he had looked 
a boy, with a boy's irresponsible gaiety; to^ay he 
looked every hour of his forty years ; looked as if they 
had all been hard hours. His face seemed dragged, his 
motions nervous, his voice sharp. Lettice concluded 
that the Ventnor bumpkins whom he usually rooked had 
for once rooked him. 

'^I'm going to the kennels, child. Fetch me the 
whip and those new leashes in the gunroom." 

Lettice flew. Humphrey's mighty mop had by now 
reached the gunroom — fatal, if her father, coming 
upon him, should revive the topic of the man on the 
lawn, should probe into the footman's history. 

The gunroom was in upheaval, while Humphney and 
Ann toiled under the meticulous directions of Mr. 
Luckhurst, established royally in an arm-chair with his 
churchwarden scepter. In the convulsion of cleanli- 
ness whip and leashes had disappeared. All remem- 
bered seeing them, but none could imagine where the 
plaguy things were got to. The bundle of leashes waa 
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presently discovered in Mr. Luckhurst's lap, but the 
whip eluded search. Luckhurst recalled picking it up 
from the dining-parlor floor, and hanging it here on its 
own nail, and he accused Humphrey and Ann of con- 
cealing it. Lettice opining that he had left it him- 
self in the pantry, the footman was starting to see when 
he ducked back before Lord Yarracombe. My lord's 
impatient scowl turned to a smile at the welter before 
ibim. 

" A cleaning, eh ! The first^ I vow, since my grand- 
sire's day ! '' 

Luckhurst rose, ponderous with offended dignity, 
sticking his churchwarden hastily behind him. 

" Tour lordship does not in general see the processes, 
merely the results. I regret, my lord, that your room 
(though near finished) should not at this moment be 
ready to your use. 'T is unfortunate that the mansion 
must be disturbed during your lordship's sojourn, but 
time presses, my lord, time presses. Everything must 
be in readiness for the reception of your lordship's 
guest. And wealthy though he be, and genteel though 
be be, I can still promise your lordship he will find 
little to fault at Yarracombe." 

" Except us, eh, Letty ? " 

Mr. Luckhurst had not yet talked back his self- 
esteem. He blushed to be caught in duty hours with 
his churchwarden, not because Lord Yarracombe had 
an eye for the proprieties, but because he himself had. 

"Your lordship knows we have been shorthanded, 
since Humphrey Fuller was allowed to leave the island. 
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— and most ill-advised too^ if your lordship asks me. 
But now after a delay due to my own particularity (for 
I could have filled the place a dozen times over with 
the common sort)^ I have succeeded in engaging a really 
superior man. He was formerly in the household of 
a friend of your lordship's, the Honorable Mr. Der- 
rick Scott'' 

Letty could cheerfully have beaten the old man. She 
felt the blood drum in her ears. Dirck, on his knees 
scrubbing, stopped rigid. Lord Tarracombe pounced 
into the room — to hold up in triumph a little pocket- 
book snatched out of the litter on the table. 

^*See, Letty, the old betting-book I thought I lost 
in Freshwater. Now I '11 call in Tom's five guineas I 
Come, chick, let 's join in the reformation. Let 's put 
the gunroom in order. Lord knows what treasure-trove 
we 'U uncover." 

Work was an amusing novelty. He plunged into 
the confusion of guns and parts of guns, shot pouches 
full and empty, cleaning rods and rags, dog-collars, 
bits of harness, weasel-traps, fox-brushes, bottles of 
liniment, old newsletters and Oenileman's Magazines, 
scraps of correspondence, whips and fishing rods. He 
toiled as energetically as the footman at his elbow — 
and he displayed no more interest or curiosity over the 
footman than over the familiar furniture of the room. 
He had either forgotten or dismissed as a dream the 
mysterious Man on the Lawn. 

Lettice, watching anxiously, felt her sleeve pulled. 
At her elbow stood Mrs. Abby, her wizened face puck- 
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ered in an amazing grimace of eagerness, timidity, and 
aecrecj. By a flutter of her hands she conveyed that 
she must speak to Miss Lettice at once, out of his lord- 
ship's hearing. Lettice followed her in some alarm, but 
over the communication, whispered beyond the turn of 
the passage, she laughed aloud. Just then Yarracombe 
discovering her defection came after her, a guinea in one 
Iiand, a silver shoe-buckle in the other. 

" Look, Letty, I told you so ! Well, and what are 
you chantering here for, old Fetch-and-Carry ? 
What's your mistress up to?'' 

Mrs. Abby, that sad purple mouse, fell into a spasm 
of curtsys. 

" Nothing whatever, dad. Only Abby and me clack- 
ing." 

My lord was scowling — as indeed he usually scowled 

at the mention of his wife. Abby's lifelong habit was 
to avoid the master; when so unfortunate as to en- 
counter him, to scuttle ofF. But to-day the new fear 
that had gripped her set her old fears at naught My 
lord seemed no longer an enemy but an ally. She sud- 
denly spoke to him, for the first time in years without 
tearful apology. 

" The Scarlet Bider, if you please, my lord. Such 
a lonely spot, and your lordship so much away. Mr. 
Luckhurst's no protection and Danny sleeps in the 
stables. So I thought — your lordship — I ventured to 
hope — ^^ 

'^ The maids, dad, have the sleeveless notion in their 
silly heads that the Scarlet Bider might oome over on 
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the island. When you 've told us a score of times he 
lives by and for the London road. Besides, he may be 
in jail, by now/' 

For the life of her, Lettice could not keep her voice 
quite steady. But dad would not notice, or he would 
think her, spite of her sensible words, terrified by Abl^s 
terrors. 

He did think so — his explosive, '^ Idiots!'' 
evidently included her v^ith the maids. But as he 
was about to embroider this opinion, his peevishness 
abruptly gave way to laughter. His eye fastened itself 
on the waiting-maid. 

^' After all, Mrs. Abby Pinchin, why nott He's 
been driven out of Hants. There 's but a strip of water 
— a brook, so to say — between Portsmouth and Ryde. 
What more likely than his taking refuge on the Wight ? 
Preferably in the very middle of the island; prefer- 
ably at an ill-guarded manor-house, possessing stores 
of plate." 

Abby squeaked, " Oh yes, my lord, yes. So now if 
this new footman who is so ready and stout might be 
given a pair of pistols — if your lordship please — ^" 

Miss Lettice laughed shakily. ^'How silly I Of 
course he does n't know how to shoot." 

Yarracombe echoed the laugh and the sentiment, but 
to a far different conclusion. 

'^ 'T is guineas to ha'pence he never held a pistol I I 
vow, of all propositions ever broached, Abb^s is the 
most brilliant, the most coruscating. We '11 arm the 
footman, then we '11 spread an alarm ! And meanwhile 
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we can wager which of the household he wings the 

&8tl'' 

Abby emitted a smothered scream^ whereupon he 
added, 

"Whom do you pick, letty? Fat Cook? I my- 
self incline to lean Abby." 

Lettice puUed his sleeve coaxingly. 

" Come along, dad, to the puppies." 

" All in good time, my dear. First we *11 take steps 
to vary the monotony of country life." 

Laughing, he turned toward the gunroom. The 
thriUing words " Scarlet Bider " had drawn the thiree 
cleaners from their work; they were in the passage, 
all ears. 

" Humphrey, can you fire a horse-pistol ? " 

The footman took this abrupt question with truly 
servile stolidity. 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Oh, you can ? Lud, yes. I know how your kidney 
handles pistols. When a gentleman goes a journey, a 
pair of pistols they never saw before is dealt out to 
each of his flimkys. If all goes well, the weapons are 
gathered in at the journey's end as clean as they started. 
If all does not go well — that is, if the Scarlet Eider 
appears — the flunkys are off through the hedge and 
hiding in Farmer Hodge's rick, for all the world as if 
they were armed with straws. And that 's what this 
sprig means by calling himself a pistoleer. Hey, 
Letty?" 

" I suppose he never held a pistol in his life," Letty 
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answered in a clear high voice. The hint was not lost 
When his lordship had found and Humphrey had 
cleaned an ancient pair of horse-pistols ; when his lord- 
ship had made a paper target and Humphrey had nailed 
it on the stable wall; when teacher and pupil stood six 
paces in front of it^ and Letty (a box-holder) perched 
on the edge of the fountain^ and the servants (the 
pit) crowded in the kitchen door, Cook retreating by 
times to her simmering pots and Phebe to her table- 
setting — when at last the lesson began, never was seen 
such incompetence as the new footman's^ He could 
hardly learn to load his piece; if he remembered the 
powder, he forgot the bullet ; if he put in the bullet, he 
forgot the wadding. Ear from hitting the target, he 
could scarcely hit the stable walL The bystanders across 
the court seemed in the greater danger. 

By the time the oafs stupidity had ceased to amuse 
and threatened to enrage his lordship, dinner was luckily 
announced. Luckhurst and Phebe served it, Dirck be- 
ing excused on the score of powder stains and disarray 
too deep for quick repair. 

'^Gad, I'll try the blockhead again, after dinner; 
if he don't do better, I '11 break his thick head ! " Tar- 
racombe grumbled and laughed. '^ Just as I prophe- 
sied! After struggling one good hour by the stable- 
clock, I have contrived to impress upon him which end 
of the pistol shoots I Gad, it was a handsome achieve- 
ment ; I labored like a Turk. Now for a wager, Letty. 
Which one of our innocent household will be the first 
to taste his lead ! '' 
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'^Nay, none of us/' said Lettice tranqnillj. Since 
the man had cannily avoided betraying his familiarity 
mth firearmfl, and thereby betraying himself, she was 
glad the pistols had been given him. Now, if the king's 
men came, he would not be caught helpless as a rat 
in a trap. That the king's men we];e earning their hon- 
est living in the trapping of one who had enjoyed a 
living eminently dishonest, did not occur to her. She 
looked upon His Majesty's servants as tyrants persecu- 
ting an honest man. Involuntarily fell her question 
''Are they still hunting him}" The moment the 
words were out she turned faint, nor could she find 
voice to mend the matter. 

But Yarracombe said merely, 

''Hunting the Bider! I dare say he's in jail by 
now as you told 'emu" 

Her heart b^an to beat again. 

" I thought you might have heard more at ' The Crab 
and Lobster.' " 

"Lud, Ventnor's asleep. I knew more yesterday 
dawn than the whole boodle of them had heard by 
night" 

Lettice's face was bent over her mutton. 

" Dad, you were teasing Abby ? 'T is not your honest 
belief he might take refuge on the island ? " 

Yarracombe laughed aloud. 

'^ I was playing with the old girL No highwayman 
in his senses would come here, where a stranger's as 
rare as a comet, and a new face makes talk from Byde 
to Freshwater. We could rake the island in a day. 
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He could flee only in a boat. In England, he could 
escape south by water; east^ west and north by land* 
Nay, Letty, girl, never let thought of him ruin your 
beauty-sleep. I'll wager my head against the king's 
head on a ha'penny, he 'U never be found on the Isle 
of Wight." 

Her conscience stabbed her — hypocrite that she was, 
accepting so demurely his unconscious mendacities. 

His next topic proved no more soothing. His ancient, 
none too dainty jests about her marriage, she had 
hitherto taken carelessly, as only dad's way. But to- 
day his wit was so suddenly intolerable that she fled to 
the refuge of the stone ledge over the ha-ha. 

This broad low parapet with its urns of flowers, sep- 
arating the terrace from the park below, had been the 
wall of the outer barbican when York fought Lancaster, 
and for a hundred years thereafter. But a Yarracombe 
of Queen Bess's day, bringing home ingots from the 
Spanish Main, pulled down his old walls, filled up his 
reedy moat, and built on the barbican a splendid pleas- 
ure-house, E shaped, to compliment his queen. New 
Place, the villagers still called it under the third Georga 
The walls of the ancient keep lay ruinous, horses were 
stabled in my lord's banquet hall, cabbages and leeks 
filled my lady's privy garden. The massive gate- 
towers, the strength of the old stronghold, were degraded 
to kitchens and offices, hidden by the gables and chim- 
neys of the new mansion. And now in the year of 
grace 1780, the New Place was itself hoary, its mellow 
bricks and stone facings hidden in ivy; its state apart^ 
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ments closed, its pleasance neglected. Along the front 
of the terrace, the lawn had been clipped, and flower 
borders attempted; but under the south wing the sunk 
fence had crumbled away and the wood climbed to the 
very walls of the house. 

The sun lay warm across the park, but the terrace was 
in cool shadow. Not a sound came from the great 
house; not a face appeared at one of its scores of win- 
dows. The figures of the servants had ceased to move 
about the dining-parlor, my lord had ceased to call 
through the window. The old house, so remote, so quiet, 
might have been the Sleeping Palace of the fairy tale. 
It seemed the enchanted calm could never break. 

Lettice, lifting her eyes from the daisy chain in her 
lap, darted her head about like a startled bird. Prom 
across the park echoed faintly a rhythmic thud, thud — 
the sound of galloping hoofs. 

She sprang up, poised for running, her ear straining 
to the highway. A sound from the house turned her 
attention. My lord, startled by the hoof-beats, came 
hurrying out into the portico. 

His face was flushed by port or by excitement, its 
fagged and peevish look had vanished. He was again 
the boy, lighthearted, lightheaded, welcoming any ad- 
venture, any diversion. ^ What is it f he called, has- 
tening across the grass. 

" Horses,*' said Lettice, trying to convey an attitude 
of indifference. 

^ 'T is n't the eager suitor ! " cried Tarracombe, with 
a guffaw, rumpling her curls. " Only Will Valentine 
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— Stables Will as you call him — bringing me a couple 
of hunters to try. Gad, they make noise enough! 
Were this winter, I M swear 't was the hunt" 

'^ Oh ! " cried Lettioe suddenly. 

"JS^hatl*^ 

'^ It is the hunt I saw their pink ooat&'' 

Lord Yarracombe ran down the steps into the ave- 
nua Turf beneath, plane trees above, it stretched a 
straight mile, a tunnel of living green. From the ter^ 
race steps the gate at the far end looked no larger than 
a toy. At this toy barrier halted a little company of 
toy horseman, horses the size of flies, men mere dabs 
of red against the green. 

" Troopers, by Jupiter I Burton's Horse from Ports- 
mouth ! '' 

''Youll want ale served. I'll call Luckhurst" 
Lettice ran like a hare to the house» 
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AS she flew^ her brain schemed expedients for instant 
speech with the Bider, away from Lnckhurst's 
curiosity. Bnt no diplomacy was required. She came 
upon him in the dining^parlor, once more bewigged and 
liveried, busy setting out the cards and the candle- 
sticks. At the sound of flying f eet, he hurried to the 
door to meet her. 

"Troopers — Burton's horse from Portsmouth! 
Does any of them know you I '' 

" The troopers, no. But they might fetch with them 
some one who does.'' 

" Ton can't fly and you can't hide. We must brazen 
it out. Go on with your work and don't look a stranger 
to it" 

He nodded quick understanding. 

"Miss Yarracombe, listen. If they take me, you 
know naught I cheated Luckhurst into engaging me. 
Once they overhaul me, you can't help me; you can 
only ruin yourself. Keep silenca Promise I " 

The sound of trotting hoofs was very near now, muffled 
in the soft turf of the avenue. She glanced hastily 
round to mark how near. 

101 
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"7/ I can't help, I promise^ Humphrey, do you 
promise, tool When his lordship gave you the pis- 
tols I was glad. But now ^ now the pinch comes — 
I — I 'm terrified. Promise me, you won't use them ! " 

His look betrayed his intention. She clutched his 
lapels. 

"Humphrey I We are not beat yet! They can't 
guess I But if they do — what good to shoot ? And I 
could n't bear it ! " 

" I promise," he said quickly. " I was thinking, if 
worst came to worst, I could at least pick off a couple 
of the red-coats. But I must promise when you ask." 

She could thank him only by a look, for the noise of 
horses had roused the house. Mr. Luckhurst stumped 
hurriedly in, settling his coat and wig. Miss Yarra- 
combe was come to look for him, she said, to order re- 
freshment for the posse. 

In the portico she paused to reconnoiter. The troop- 
ers, ten or a dozen, were drawn up at the foot of the 
steps, while their officer, dismounted, bowed before 
Lord Tarracombe. 

IN'ow that the battle was on, Lettice knew again the 
lawless gaiety of heart in which she had first under- 
taken this business. Pistols eliminated, a game of wits 
was opened, and on her own wits she would lay odds. 
One hasty glimpse of Colonel Burton's subaltern told 
her that he was young and bashfuL Smiling, she 
smoothed her fichu, patted her ribbons, and advanced. 

Eat and fair and florid, exercise and embarrassment 
had dyed the newcomer the hue of the sea-pinks in the 
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urns on the walL As his eye fell on the lady, he turned 
pinker still, lost the thread of his speech, stammered, 
choked, and was silent Yarraeombe, glancing round 
for the cause of his guest's disturbance, laughed out. 
His handsome bored face, bright with excitement, was 
handsomer than ever; his voice vibrated with interest 
and pleasure. 

''Letty, what was it I vowed t That the Scarlet 
Bider would never trouble our island? You luckless 
child, you should have pinned me to a wager I Damme, 
but we're under martial law! And here comes En- 
sign Cramer ahunting his Scarletness at Yarraeombe ! " 

Though the news was no news, Letty's wince of terror 
was genuine enough. 

" At Yarraeombe ? Oh sir, 't is impossible ! " 

'^ He 's as like to be in the realms of the Sophy. But 
if it pleasure the Governor, good soul, he is prodigious 
welcome to search from my wine-bins to my chimney- 
pots.'* 

The young ensign looked unhappy. Here, under the 
frown of stately Yarraeombe House, the martial law 
that ordered him hither bulwarked him not at alL 
Military necessity was no excuse for trespass on this 
dignified domain. Though my Lord Yarraeombe was 
too proud to bicker, under his careless acquiescence Mr. 
Cramer could read resentment 

"My lord — if your lordship could see Captain 
Ormsby — he is fair distraught He 's not slept these 
two nights, not been out of the saddle. He is searching 
the whole island, every inch of it He is my captain. 
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mj lord. 'T is his orders I am here. And so, though 
my visit might be thought a discourtesy — ^" 

" Never call it discourtesy, Mr. Cramer." Thus his 
lordship's most silken tonesi. ^' I assure you I do not 
I call it damned impudence." 

The wretched ensign's deprecating bow left his head 
hanging. Lettice, relieved and happy, since evidently 
her father meant to send the intruders packing, foun<' 
herself sony for the perspiring boy. 

" Mr. Cramer obeys his orders, dad." 

But Yarraeombe had turned wholly amiable and amen* 
abla It seemed he was only teasing the pink youth. 

'^What is outside your right to ask, sir, 'tis my 
pleasure to grant Come up, my dear ensign, and 
vastly welcome. I rejoice in the chance to serve Cap- 
tain Orsmby. But " (he went suddenly from grave to 
gay) ^' hang me if I see why he accuses us of sheltering 
gallows-birds at New Place ? " 

^' Lai Is the man off his head? " tittered the young 
lady. 

Off or on, the man felt his head to be useless. 

"My lord, he does not — he could not — but if I 
might venture to explain to your lordship — ^" His lord- 
ship's quizzical eye made explanation difficult " My 
lord, I had no choice in the matter. But if his lordship 
deny me entrance, Captain Ormsby can but bow to his 
decision." 

Mr. Cramer looking as if he longed to be ordered out 
of the place. Lord Yarraeombe turned insistently hos* 
pitable. 
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"My dear ensign, my poor house is yours. Every 
corner is at your service, but particularly the wine-cellar. 
When you are refreshed, you will, perhaps, confide to 
us what brings you hither.'' 

He waved Mr. Cramer to ascend. But another ex- 
planation had yet to be made, with chokes and wriggles 
of embarrassment 

"My lord, the captain ordered me — if your lord- 
ship will allow me — will have the condescension — 
Captain Ormsby ordered me to dispose my men about 
the house.'' 

" Then why the devil Haven't you ! And you a sol- 
dier I When you have concluded to obey your troop 
commander, attend me on the terrace." He flung the 
order with contemptuous tolerance as he took his daugh- 
ter's finger-tips to lead her to a seat. 

" But why do you let troopers search our house as 
if it were a stews ? " Miss Letty asked hotly. 

"For admiration of the impudence that demands 
it." Yarracombe laughed, and turned serious. " Why, 
look you, child, Ormsby has no more right to search New 
Place than to search the Tower of London. But 't is no 
moment to stand on dignity. When the Governor sets 
law aside, I can set aside prerogative. The proprieties 
give way in hanging matters." 

" Are the Ormsbys Jews ! " Lettice railed at them. 
"How many times have you flung away a thousand 
pound — and laughed ? Are they gentlemen or trades- 
men ? Bansacking a nobleman's castle to look for their 
filthy guineas in our bureau drawers I " 
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Yarracombe gave her an odd perturbed glance, as be 
banded ber to tbe bencb under tbe yew. 

'^ You may well look asbamed, sir. Helping tbem 
bang tbe Scarlet Bider for a bagful of dirty coins ! '' 

Yarracombe burst into a sbout of laugbter. '^ You 
little ninny, do you expect tbem to find bim at Kew 
Place?'' 

To bide ber flamiug cbeeks, Lettice sprang to tbe 
aid of Luckburst, doddering out witb bis massive salver. 
Sbe dared not say a word more —> already she had said 
too much. 

The troopers jingled off to right and left, some tak- 
ing the grassy drive round the north wing to the court- 
yard ; some crashing into the thickets to tbe left. Their 
officer knew that be should go with bis men to post 
tbem, but — he was keeping a viscount waiting. Mop- 
ping bis brow and settling his sword-belt, he slowly 
climbed the steps, with every mark of nervousness and 
diffidence. Lettice reflected that a man so concerned 
for his own bearing, could have little wit left for his 
errand. It was her father whom she bad most to fear. 
Too self-absorbed also, in his different way, to be ob- 
servant, his attention once roused was keen and quick. 

My lord could have taken wine with a duke no more 
courteously than with Mr. Cramer. Tbe ensigu decided 
that he had misunderstood Tbe Quality. Words in 
which be had beard deliberate insult be now reoognked 
as mere persiflage, tbe current coin of flne society. Find- 
ing himself safe in an arm-chair (after no worse mis- 
bap than a slight stumble over bis sword), his glass 
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refilled, my lord^s snuff-box tendered, and my lord's 
eyes beaming polite encouragement, his knees stopped 
shaking, and he came to feel that the world of fashion 
yearned for him. My lord's excellent courtesy or ex- 
cellent Madeira so heartened him that he dared presently 
to lift his head — when his gaze encountered two wells 
of amber light, masquerading as the eyes of Miss Yar^ 
racombe. Again he blushed and choked over his wine, 
and blushed the more^ little guessing how his blunder- 
ing awkwardness recommended him to her. 

Yarracombe asked, with an air of boredom politely 
veiled — 

'^ The trail was lost at Fenton's Farm, I heard. How 
was it picked up on the island ? " 

His host's question reached the ensign where he 
floated on ro^ clouds of bliss, basking in Miss Yar- 
racombe's smile. Falling to earth with a shock, he 
stru^led for a clear answer. 

''Yes, my lord, at Fenton's, in the home planta- 
tion. When Captain Ormsby rode up — your lord- 
ship knows ours is the captain's regiment? Every 
troop is turned out to help him. We were turned 
out next morning — yesterday morning." 

^ Then Captain Ormsby did not reach Fenton's till 
yesterday % " 

'*0h no, my lord — I mean, yes, my lord. That 
is, I mean, my lord, he reached there on the Rider's 
very heels. That is, he was at the Boyal awaiting his 
father. His orderly was holding the horses at the door. 
Hot on the alarm they were off." 
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Miss Yarraoombe leaned forward^ a little breathless. 

** Then, did they really see the man! '' 

It was a fearful joy to tom to her. 

" Oh yes, miss — my lady — Honorable llfiss. He 
must have thought there 'd be no pursuit, for he was 
sauntering along as easy as you please. Just drunk 
with insolence, my captain says — in open day, in his 
scarlet dress, jogging along the lanes like an honest 
butter-woman to market I " 

" He escaped for all that 1 '* 

^' My captain says, miss, nothing but the storm saved 
him. They were dose on his heels — scarce a hun- 
dred yards, my captain says. But the darkness dropped 
sudden, and in the flood of rain, they lost him.'' 

Lettice looked down at her tapping toe. 

" And was it Captain Ormsby saw his face t '' 

'^ 1^0, miss. He looked back once, but he wore his 
red mask, like always. My captain can only swear that 
he was slight and young looking, on a dark bay with 
black points that can show heels to any mount in oar 
regiment'' 

'^ Alas and alack I I hoped that at last some one had 
seen the rogue's face. I vow he's handsome — fair 
haired and fair skinned as all handsome men are," 
quoth Miss Lettice with a languishing glance at Mr. 
Cramer's tow-head and pink face. My lord's laug^ 
roused him from the happy trance. 

^^Methinks the ensign loses the thread of his dis* 
course as hopelessly as the captain lost the scent of his 
quarry." 
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'^ In a qnarry, my lord ? "Naj, there was no quarry 
— ^'twas a fir plantation. They found his horse in 
the barley fields north of the trees, and they suspicioned 
he had gone north toward the London road. ^Sir 
Everard's grooms rode up in a trice, my lord, and after 
them every farmer on the estate, and in the whole 
country side — they kept coming and coming all night 
long. They beat up the whole neighborhood like hun- 
ting the fox. My captain did not know of the path 
to the sea, for the cliffs are so steep there, like ladder- 
climbing, a good half-mile, both ways. But at last old 
Fenton bethought him of the chine, where he had a 
boat moored, and the boat was gone." 

^^ The Bider was gone, and the boat was gone I Ergo, 
they must have gone together. And out in the Channel 
is an island called the Wight Ergo, to the Wight 
he must have gone.'' 

'^ My lord, old Fenton knows his boat was there at 
dusk. They made two parties, and rode each way along 
the cliffs to warn the coastguards and the preventive 
men. 'Twas then Captain Ormsby ordered out his 
troop. All night long and all day yesterday they pa- 
trolled the beach, my lord. But now 'tis known he 
landed here, safe and sound." 

*^ * He that 's bom to be hanged,' eh t But if 't was 
some hours before your patrol was set — you said so, 
I think — this daredevil (granted he fled by boat) had 
every chance in the world to pick a safe landing, whibh, 
as I tell you, the Wight ain't" 

" Yes, my lord, as you say, my lord. At first Cap- 
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tain Ormsby was of your lordship^B opinion — above 
all, when the horse disappeared" 

" What 1 What 's that ? The mare disappeared i " 

Lprd Yarracombe spoke so loud the ensign feared he 
had blundered again. 

" Yes, your lordship, yes, I was told, my lord, they 
tied him — tied her in Eenton's stable, or in the door- 
yard — I am not just certain where they tied him — 
but sure where they thought him safe. But when they 
made ready to leave the farm, the horse was gone. Old 
Fenton said 't was not possible, with two or three score 
people about his housa But the horse was gone.'' 

Lord Yarracombe slapped his thigh, breaking into a 
shout of delighted laughter. 

^' Egad, I love the rascal ! He defies the whole South 
of England, and diddles them all! Half a year he 
has scared stupid all Sussex and Hants. He has bled 
half a hundred traveling parties. Singlehanded he did 
it, and never suffered a scratch. He 's stripped white- 
livered tradesmen, and gentlemen just as white-livered ; 
high and mighty judges, sworn to bring him to the gal- 
lows, and hot young dandies, sworn to spit him on their 
swords. Yes, by the Lord Harry, he takes all their 
purses but never a bullet Here 's to the boldest heart 
in England, the Scarlet Rider I " 

He waved his glass on high ; the ensign, alert to fol- 
low where a peer led, sprang to his feet too. Then in 
the very act of drinking, realizing the meaning of the 
pledge, he choked, and was forced to retire from the 
table in an agony of strangulation and embarrassment 
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Yarracombe, filling his glass again^ carried it to Let- 
tice. 

'' I 'm stealing your thunder, you hot little champion 
of crime. You're corrupting the morals of a magis- 
trate. Drink then, you bad-hearted minx, luck to the 
Scarlet Eider I" 

Over her glass-brim, Lettice scanned his laughing 
face. She did not know where to have him, nor how 
far to trust his mood of the moment. Mr. Cramer be- 
ing out of hearing, she risked a question in a voice not 
too serious. 

" WiU you drink it, dad » '' 

Yarracombe laughed again. 

^' That I will, my dear I May he have all the best 
families in Hants to see him hanged ! Myself, I like 
the fellow ; I '11 go to his turning off.'' 

Mr. Cramer, now restored to society, suffused and 
almost voiceless, was so eager to impart more news as 
to forget his shyness. 

'^ My lord, is it possible your lordship has not heard ? 
Not heard that last night the boat and his clothes were 
found sunk in the river at Bembridge ? " 

" Zounds I Never 1 " 

"Begging your lordship's pardon, yes, my lord. 
Some urchins, bathing, discover a patch of red in the 
water. There 's a deep hole under the river bank, as 
I understand, a sort of cave hid by weeping-willows. 
None would find it in a blue moon but little imps not 
looking for it. One of them dives and brings up a 
red coat tied in a bundle and the sleeves filled with 
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stones. I saw it myself^ this morning, when the lad's 

father fetched it to Captain Ormsby in PortsmoutL" 

" Oh, a red coat> I grant yon, bnt as for the coat — ^^ 

^'Oh, my lord, and Honorable Miss, have you not 

heard how he rigs himself out like the old Scarlet Rider 

— like Sir Harry Mortimer who was hanged for a high- 
wayman nnder "King James? Indeed, my lord, that 
was his trickery ; that is how he went scatheless so long 

— folks believed him a ghost. Because, these hun- 
dred years Sir Hiirry's ghost has rid the London road 
in the hunter's moon. IVe talked with those have be- 
held him.'' 

Yarracombe laughed. ^'Gad, 'twas no such bad 
scheme of our Dick Turpin. When first he rode out, 
last hunter's moon, on a parcel of tradesmen going up 
to London to buy goods, damme but they flew to cover. 
Some of 'em rolled in the ditches, some hung up in 
the hedges, not a man jack of the lot so much as thought 
of his pistoL 'T was rare sport for my gentleman." 

'^ My uncle was in that party, my lord. All along 
he has maintained the Rider was flesh and blood. He 
took from him two hundred pounds, and his watch and 
chain, and a pair of gold spectacles and his silver- 
mounted pistols. And my uncle said, from that very 
instant, ^ What should a ghost want with them ? ' " 

^'Lud, your uncle's a man o' parts. He can see 
the sun at noonday. Yet he was so took up with his 
discovery that, absentmindedly, he handed over his pis- 
tols unsoiled like the rest of 'enu" 

'< My unde is a man of peace, as ha always says^ 
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your lordship. But you may depend on't, his eyes 
were busy. There was nH one inch of the robber nor 
not one button on his coat^ my uncle missed. He un- 
derstands such things, naturally — ^^ Mr. Cramer 
broke off, flushing. ^^ So when the coat and boots were 
brought to Portsmouth, he knew them at once. He 
could not mistake." 

" Well, then, you Ve put the fellow at Bembridge on 
Ae strength of an old coat. !Now put him at Yarra- 
combe." 

The bruskness had returned to his lordship's voice; 
Mr. Cramer took water at once. 

'^ Indeed, my lord, Captain Ormsby makes sure he 's 
in hiding somewhere along the coast, or gone to France." 

^' Of course he is gone. Easy enough to buy passage 
and silence with Sir Everard's thousand pounds." 

Letty started — and smiled. Started, because Dirck 
had vowed he was penniless ; smiled because she saw the 
explanation. The thousand pounds lay at the bottom 
of the Solent. 'T was not Sir Everard's guineas should 
save the Eider, but Viscount Yarracombe's own. 

What was this the boy was saying? 

"Your lordship has been misinformed. Yes, my 
lord, niy captain says his father was carrying neither 
money nor valuables. It was never his habit." 

" Ah I In Southampton they said a thousand pounds. 
How rumor lies I If he 's penniless you may yet catch 
the rogue." 

Though Lord Yarracombe accepted the contradiction 
so placidly, Letty was filled with amazement. 
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^'All that long tale of Humphrey and Cliff Farm 
mere invention 1 Why, dad, who told you it ? " 

Yarracombe shrugged his shoulders. 

'^How should I recall? At such times, rumors 
spring up like weeds after a shower, so quick and rank. 
I congratulate the Ormsby estate, sir, on not losing a 
thousand pounds. They found the boat, you say ! " 

"Yes, my lord, sunk in the pool with the clothes. 
Fenton's own boat, with his pretty daughter Dolly's 
name painted on it." 

Yarracombe looked thoughtfoL 

" Mr. Cramer, you prove your case. We have the 
boat. Has none seen the boatman ? " 

" Some pretend to, my lord. My captain is patrolling 
the coast, searching and questioning, keeping watch on 
every ketch and wherry. He offers five hundred 
pounds reward." 

Yarracombe slapped the table. 

" By Qad, you *11 take five hundred Eiders I Every 
chaw-bacon on the island will produce one." 

"Yes, my lord. As your lordship says, most we 
hear is lies. Captain Ormsby 's gone to Bonchurch now. 
There was a man cast ashore there o' Monday night, 
says he's a fisherman from Freshwater, but he might 
be hinu Then there 's this story brought me here, my 
lord." 

" We 're a devil of time getting at what brings you 
here, sir. Bonchurch or Freshwater — that 's possible. 
But why Yarracombe ? " 

" Oh, my lord, I thought I said. 'T was the carrier 
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from your village, Digby by name — your lordship 
knows ? He was starting on his round at dawn — still 
dusk it was — when he sees a ragged fellow romung 
towards him down the lane. He takes up his heavy 
carter's whip, he says, to lay about him, for he knows 
every man, woman, and child on his road, and this 
barefoot rascal was a stranger. But he had no need 
to defend himself. When the man heard wheels, he 
was over your lordship's gate in a flash, and off, up 
the avenue." 

Miss Yarracombe was unkind. ^^ Lud, Mr. Oramer, 
that scent has brought you all this "way ! La, it might 
be any villager that was ashamed of being caught out 
so late. At that hour how could Digby carrier tell? 
Why, it might have been his own son Hal sneaking home 
from his sweetheart's in Ventnor." 

His lordship was laughing too, leaning back at ease, 
with teasing eyes. The ensign drew once more on his 
inexhaustible supply of blushes. 

" If your lordship would permit me to explain — 
you must know, this Digby told his story, my lord, 
before the reward was offered, early yesterday morn- 
ing, to the landlord of the Swan Inn at Eyde, before 
the news was come across from Portsmouth. Digby 
was in a fine taking, they said at the Swan, over this 
ragged rogue. He said that never before had he seen 
beggar or tinker on the Isle of Wight." 

His lordship drew out his betting-book, a once ele- 
gant toy, its gold-tooled vellum black with finger-marks 
and greasy with stains. " Mr. Cramer, I lay you fifty 
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guineas to five^ against your finding the Rider at Yar- 
raoombe — you take me ? '* 

In the act of opening his book, he slapped its dog's- 
eared pages shut, his face clouding with a child's open 
disappointment ^'Hold hard! That wager's forbid 
me. For had I money up, you might insinuate I hin- 
dered your search." 

" Oh, my lord I Indeed, your lordship — " 

''Gad, 'tis the first time Ralph Yarracombe ever 
failed to back his opinion ! " 

2ir. Cramer was on his feet, in the vehemence of his 
protest. 

" My lord wrongs me — wrongs the captain, if I may 
make so bold. "So one has ever supposed — nor could 
for an instant suppose — that your lordship — that any 
of your lordship's people — could harbor an outlaw at 
Yarracombe." 

My lord made him a stately bow. 

" I am relieved, sir, by your good opinion." 

Though his host spoke seriously, the ensign still held 
a horrible conviction that he was being laughed at. 

" Thank you, my lord, yes, my lord. But Captain 
Ormsby was told the old castle was ruinous and de- 
serted. A fugitive could well hide there. As I said 
to your lordship at the steps — as I think I said — 
if I have not properly delivered my message, if I have 
made a mull, the discourtesy is my fault, my lord, and 
none of his intention. He presented his compliments 
and requested as a favor to his distress of mind per- 
mission to search the ruins and the wood." 
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Throughout this oolloquy^ Lattice had watched her 
father's oficillations between resentment of this inva- 
sion, and a certain nnwiUing respect for the Governor 
of the Wight Perhaps he wished to oblige the Orms- 
hjB more than he wished to torment their clumsy agent 
Or perhaps he had become really interested in the mys- 
tery. He rejoined with a courtesy that was not ironic. 

'^ I said from the beginning, sir, my house is yours. 
However I can aid you, count on my best endeavors. 
Imprimis, to question the household. Letty, summon 
the servants, every one, to the lawn." 

Miss Yarracombe rose with a poor grace. 

"I must obey you, sir. But — hang me if I see 
why a regiment of His Majesty's troops — a peer of the 
realm — soil their hands with thief -chasing. My word, 
a fine tempest in a teapot ! Your daring thief has not 
stolen even a penny piece. Sir Everard Ormsby, J.P., 
held up on the highroad no doubt rages. But since 
he 's not a farthing the worse, his dignity were better 
served if he swallowed his chagrin in silence.'' 

This spirited critique upon the Ormsbys was really 
aimed at her father. But he sat silent^ his eyes on 
the wine-glass he twiddled in his fingers. As for the 
ensign, she ignored him. 

At a slight sound she turned. He was on his feet, 
his eyes goggling. Forgotten his shyness, his laborious 
etiquette, his awe of the nobility. Like a street urchin^ 
he seized her gown to ensure her attention. 

^'You didn't know, miss? Oh, miss, Sir Everard 
was murderedl" 
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IT seemed to Lettice that she stood there an hour, 
8tock-6till, dumb, staring into the ensign's fat face 
while his fat hand held her ruffle. ^^ Murdered ? " at 
last she echoed. 

^'Killed by the Bider. A hedger heard the shot. 
He did n't see aught because the hedges are thick and 
tall along Whitethorn Lane where he was clipping, 
higher than a man's head on horseback. But he raced 
as fast as ever he could to the Hall to tell his story. 
At first Captain Ormsby could find nothing. But his 
father's cob neighed where 't was tied in a thicket, and 
they followed a trail of crushed bracken and found poor 
Sir Everard dragged into the ditch, dead." 

"It — it was the Eider?" Lettice moistened dry 
lips. 

"Why, miss, he was not five minutes away! Miss 
Yarracombe, miss ! " The hand that clutched her 
sleeve he slipped under her elbow, for she turned white 
and swayed. " Oh, miss, I have broke it too sudden I " 

My lord jumped to his feet with a muttered oath. In 
the same moment Lettice straightened herself, finding 
voice to say, " Nay, 't is nothing 1 " while Mr. Cramer 
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rushed into confused apologies. ^^ His f ault, his dread- 
ful fault A sensitive female — ^^ 

^* She 's as sensitive as an Eton boy/' said her father 
and shook her to prove it ^^Lettice^ you jade, are 
you learning your mother's tricks } She makes a point 
of swooning at the sight of blood. Must you go off at 
the thought of it ? '^ 

''It is nothing/' she repeated, moving away from 
Mr. Cramer's support Her father poured her a glass 
of Madeira. 

'' Take that^ Miss Ghalkf ace, though you better de- 
serve a beating. Y apors^ like a fine lady I What 's got 
into the wench ? " 

^' You knew, all the while } " she cried at him. 

'' Mr. Cramer told me there at the steps. I thought 
you heard." 

She stared before her, tiying to remember what she 
had meant to do. Then seeing a chair near she sat 
down. My lord swore at her. " Do you obey me or 
not? Fetch the servants and look sharp about it" 

She went without a word. 

As her benumbed feet moved across the lawn, she 
found herself speaking aloud, as if the Scarlet Bider 
were before her, " I said I did n't take you for the 
curate." He had stolen : very welL He had exchanged 
shots with Mr. Millbanke: very well. Had he in the 
fusillade killed Mr. Millbanke, even then she might 
have pronounced, " Very welL" 

But this murder! An old man, alone, unarmed! 
Oh^ it must be Sir Everard who had ruined him, had 
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driven him to crime. In his own eyes, he must have 
been vrreaking a just revenge. But, whatever vn*ong 
Sir Everard had vn*ought or his victim suffered — again 
she spoke aloud as if at the end of a long and bitter 
argument, ^' You shot down an old man, unarmed." 

Shame seemed to bum her to the bone. Her eager 
adoption of him, her enthusiastic promises, his kiss 
on her hand I She tottered on the steps ; it seemed that 
she could not force herself under the same roof with 
him; that the hand would wither that had fed him, 
the tongue shrivel that had bade him stay. 

She loathed him. But no thought of betraying him 
entered her head. He had eaten her salt 

She did not reason. She did not concern herself 
with the right or wrong of it. She merely felt, as 
her woad-daubed ancestors might have felt. He had 
eaten her salt 

Mr. Luckhurst waddled briskly out upon her. In 
the dining-parlor windows clustered craning heads. 

^^Miss, miss, have you heard} Them sodgers told 
our Humphrey as he took them ale, they are come here 
for the Scarlet Rider I " 

" Our Humphrey." The phrase pounded in Lettys 
brain, as she gave Luckhurst her message. She was 
moving off aimlessly when he hastened after. 

** Miss, I have a communication to make. Miss Let- 
tice, I went out myself and asked they sodgers. And 
then I knew you would regret you told me the green- 
sealed Madeira. Miss Letty, that ensign's father in 
Portsmouth is a linen-draper, and his undo, that the 
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Bider robbed^ is a tailorl Now -wliat a pily, miaSy 
we did not find it out earlier I I oonld have Berved 
him in the gunroom quite comfortable and private. 
For I would always be polite, Miss Lettice^ to His 
Majesty's uniform. But I ask, what is the country 
coming to, when they send a draper's son to examina- 
tion lis at Yarracombe I I tell you fair, Miss Lettice, 
no tailor's nervy wouldn't get it out of me^ not if I 
had the Scarlet Sider hid in my pantry t " 

Mr. Luckhurst's eye was dull, but Miss Xetty's start 
could not escape it. 

^^ Never you fear, missie. Never give it a thought. 
He could n't be anigh Yarracombe. Me or Humphrey 
would 'a' seed him 1 " 

Her hysterical laugh, Mr. Luckhurst read for reas- 
surance. 

^'As you say, miss, it couldn't be. As for this 
draper-ensign, now, come to sit in judgment over us, 
like Daniel and the lions I He 'd be equal to quizzing 
her ladyship's self, I '11 be bound I Fine he 'd like to 
hear about her dream. You recollect, miss, the ragar 
muffin she dreamt of} So I took an opportunity to 
speak a word of warning to Young Humphrey. A 
good lad, but young, and town-bred at that, and (though 
at Mr. Derrick Scott's they are well enough) he has 
not had the advantages. ' Young Humphrey,' says I, 
' in Portsmouth it may be the custom to hob-nob with 
tailors and drapers. Likewise it may be the custom 
to blab your master's business. Here, our master's 
business is our business, and we don't tell our 
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to haberdashers. Therefore/ I shall say further, 
^TVBtch yourself; my lad, and whatever he asks you, 
see you don't tell it, and in especial, repeat nothing 
you may have heard at table/ Am I not justified, 
miss ? " But Lettice dared not open her lips lest they 
peal forth crazy laughter. 

^'I call it an outrage, miss, and fair indecent, 
troopers coming to our establishment I wonder his 
lordship do not order 'em off the place. I shall in- 
struct all the servants to mind our dignity, and give 
short answers. Haberdashers, quotha 1 If the serv- 
ants did know aught to serve him I 'd bid 'em keep it 
to themselves. I '11 go give 'em a final hint, miss." 

Lettice caught her breath with a cry. Between them 
all, they would ruin him. By his fellow servants^ wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, through sharp Phebe's disclosures, 
or stupid Luckhurst's withholdings, the fugitive must 
be betrayed. She would not hasten the end by the 
slightest hint. She could not delay it if she wished. 
Her heart pumped like a trapped hare's that sees the 
trap open. She was caught, she could not free herself, 
but a dozen words &om a poor silly servant would free 
her. By no act, no neglect of her own, her guilty 
obligation would end. She saw now, bow guilty it had 
been, how mad. But the matter was out of her hands. 
!N'ot hers to save him or to wreck With a composure 
straoge to herself, she went back to her station behind 
my lord's chair. 

The procession appeared, Luckhurst bristling with 
dignified protest; Danny gaping in bucolic wonder; fat 
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flushed Cook ; Abby ^ genteel and quiet ; the two young 
maids frightened and full of giggles. But no footman. 
While they straggled forward across the lawn, Lettice 
eyed the house door. 

Something little expected came through it. A chorus 
of barkS; a patter of paws, and out poured the whole 
pack of beagles, to rush on their beloved master. 

Luckhurst turned on Danny. 

^^You blundering fool, to leave the kennel-gate 
open I'' 

Danny's moon face gaped wide. 

" Why, Master Luckhurst, I be sure I never opened 
it!" 

Deprecatingly, the stable boy advanced to gather the 
dogs in and take his scolding. But Beauty had al- 
ready jumped into his lordship's lap, while he picked 
up two of her pups to fondle. Danny hesitated and 
fell back. 

"Well, Mr. Cramer?" With a wave of his hand 
Yarracombe turned the servants over to him. 

But the ensign had no idea how to proceed. The 
story of the murder, of the Rider's escape, he knew 
by heart. He could answer questions with tolerable 
ease, but to put them was another matter, and to a 
peer's household, under that peer's supercilious nose I 
What little self-possession he had scraped together had 
been shattered by the dogs. Resenting the stranger, 
they ringed him round, barking; then, deciding to ac- 
cept him as a family friend, they flung themselves en- 
thusiastically upon him. They scratched his beautiful 
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boots, bought dazzling new only a month ago, along 
with his commission; they jumped at his hands and 
tore his ruffles. The draper's son dared not kick the 
viscount's pets, but they annoyed him amazingly. 

Yarracombe twinkled. 

^^ Since our ensign seems tongue-tied, I must e'en do 
his work myself. Listen, all of you. 'Tis reported 
a ragged stranger has been seen hereabouts ; 't is thought 
he might be the Scarlet Rider. Has any of you seen 
such a man } " 

Cook began to cry; the others cast wondering looks 
on each other. Each face questioned the rest ; each was 
itself vacant. 

Mr. Luckhurst advanced a pace, bowed to his lord- 
ship, and to the young lady. The fidgeting ensign he 
did not appear to see. 

^^ My lord, there was one such. I was apprehensive, 
your lordship being from home and me responsible for 
the plate. And I warned Danny to watch, and we set 
the dogs loose, nights. But we never saw him after. 
And presently we figgered, by what Digby carrier told 
us, that 'ere tinker they put to jail for cracking the 
Cass boy's head, was him." 

The ensign forgot the d<^; Lettice leaned forward, 
tense; Yarracombe's face still scoffed, but the hand 
that stroked Beauty stopped. 

"They put him in jail? To-day »" 

" No, my lord, oh no. This was four year ago." 

Miss Yarracombe laughed, a nervous titter the maids 
were quick to echo. 
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'' Ntimb-flkull I I am talking of the last two days.'' 

Mr. Luckhurst looked injured. 

<^Mj lord, I have lived in this mansion, boy and 
man, for eight-and-sixty years. I hope I know my 
duty. Had I seen any prowlers or lurkers I should 
have informed your lordship. I hope my staff know 
their duty. Had they seen such, they would have in- 
formed me." 

Yarraoombe, hugging the two puppies to his brocaded 
waistcoat, cocked a careless eye at the group behind 
the butler. 

'* How 's that, the rest of you t What have you to 
say?" 

Lettice looked to Abby, who knew of her ladyship's 
discovery, but the pinched face of the waiting-woman, 
meekly downcast, was wooden. She looked to Phebe, 
who had noted the queemess of the new footman, but 
Phebe's wits were not equal, it seemed, to adding two 
and two. Clinging prettily to stolid Ann, her blue 
eyes were busy admiring his lordship. 

Just then Cook came timidly forward, snuffling into 
her apron, dropping clumsy curtseys. She looked from 
Luckhurst to the master, uncertain whom to address; 
then her eye caught the young mistress, and rested. 

" If you please — iij you please, miss, I am sure I 
never saw any one about our place but those known to 
me from childhood, and as honest as the day. I am 
eure, miss, I would have told you, as was my duty so 
to do. You know that, miss? But all the same, yes- 
terday I put half a rabbit pie — in my biggest dish it 
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was, too — you know, misB^ the dish you brought me 
from Newport Fair — on the buttery-ehelf to save for 
Mr. Luckhurst's supper. A rabbit pie, miss, is his 
favorite/* 

Cook, convinced that she had told the whole story, 
curtseyed and was retreating, when his lordship cried 
with a laugh, 

" And what of your pie ? " 

^' But, my lord, but, miss, it could n't 'a' been Ann 
or Phebe, they was with me. Nor Danny couldn't 
come in from the court without my seeing him. And 
as for Mrs. Abby, miss, she always says she 'd as soon 
eat cats." 

'^ From your agitation, Mrs. Cook, rather than from 
your words, I gather that some one stole the pie.'* 

'^ I would have told miss, only your lordship ringing 
his bell so sudden, and the dinner to get in a jiffy, after 
a manner of speaking, my poor head was spinning like 
a top. But I did ask at supper, so I know 't was none 
of they. They all denied it, which I knew it wasn't 
to be thought of them. And Humphrey footman, he 
was n't come." 

Lettice, nursing no more illusions about the Scarlet 
Bider, could await without a qualm the words that 
should betray him. But it appeared she could not hear 
them without a qualm. The sudden sound of her own 
voice surprised her. 

" Dad, 't is no great mystery. 'T was L" 

Yarracombe wheeled round to look up in his daugh- 
ter's face«. 
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" Tou ate half a rabbit pie? " 

'^ When jou are away, sir, I often steal a nimchion^ 
from the buttery to eat out-of-doors.'^ 

Yarraoombe burst out laughing. 

" O ye gods I and I called yQU full of vapors, "when 
you were only choked with rabbit pie I " 

So extreme was my lord's amusement, he must call 
on the ensign to share it 

**We supposed, eh, Cramer, elegant females sub- 
sisted on syllabubs, or, shall we say, a lark's wing ? Oh 
my eye and Betty Martin, half a rabbit pie I " 

Mr. Cramer faced a dilemma. Not to laugh at my 
lord's wit were rudeness to my lord; to laugh were 
rudeness to the lady. All the forces of his mind strug- 
gled after a fitting rejoinder. 

Before he had attained it my lord's derision swung 
&om his daughter to his guest. 

" You behold, sir, all our poor household. Will you 
catechize them further, or is it your pleasure to search 
the house while the dragoons beat up the plantation ? " 

Mr. Cramer stammering that he had no pleasure but 
his host's and much more to the same effect, my lord 
rose with a sardonic eye. 

^' {Very good, sir, you shall look over the house, and 
thoroughly. I will not have it reported about that I 
hide highwaymen." 

While Lettice dully wondered whether he had for- 
gotten the footman's existence, he ordered the maids to 
the house, Danny to the kennels and Luckhurst to his 
pantry for the keys. 
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" Yes, my lord, I *11 fetch them at once. They al- 
ways hang ready, my lord, and the locks oiled. Beg- 
ging your lordship's pardon, here ia Young Humphrey 
with the tea. I thought miss would wish tea.'' 

By sitting down again, my lord consented to tea, 
and Luckhurst bustled off as the footman, walking 
slowly and carefully, brought his heavy tray down the 
house steps. 

To Lettice, the coincidence of the Eider's disappear- 
ance at Bembridge and the footman's appearance at 
"New Place shrieked aloud for recognition. It seemed 
impossible that nobody had said, ^' You seek a stranger 
at New Place t Here is your stranger I " She strove 
to reason, to remind herself that the very openness of 
his presence was his salvation. Where every mind 
imaged a ra^ed vagabond, skulking and starving, how 
could a sleek proper footman be looked at twice ? 

As she sank into a chair it seemed to her that since 
the beginniog of time she had been watching Hum- 
phrey's slow advance across the grass. When the tray 
was finally placed before her, she knew how unpardon- 
ably she clattered the china and jingled the spoons. 
But the footman, carrying the gentlemen their dishes 
of tea, set down the full cups deftly. She could not 
look at his face but she eyed, fascinated, the steadiness 
of his lean brown hand. Presently, having finished 
his business at the table, he retreated a pace behind 
my lord's chair. She glanced at her father, impa- 
tiently cooling his tea; at the visitor, who, meeting 
her unexpected glance, knocked over the cream-jug. 
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Neither of them questioned the man. The ensigix did 
nothing without my lord's lead^ and mj lord seemed 
sunk in ennuL 

Suddenly he sprang up, all alertness, as he saw Luck- 
hurst approaching with the keys. 

His guest rose too, voluble in confused protest. He 
did not at all wish to search New Place. Courteous 
as they were, such intrusion could not be agreeable to 
his noble hosts. Let his dragoons beat up the wood; 
that, he vowed, was all Captain Ormsby could ask. 
But my lord cut short his eloquence by dragging him 
of[ to the house. 

Realizing too late that she should not have left her 
father's side, Lettice made a blind rush past the serving- 
man to catch at his lordship's free arm. 

Of the vast ground floor of Yarracombe House, only 
the hall, the dining^parlor and the gunroom were lived 
in. All the other rooms were kept locked, except the 
library, where none ever disturbed the silence and dark- 
ness and smell of old leather and mice. Yet the library 
was cheerfuUer than the ^^new wing," the rooms ar- 
ranged for routs and kettledrums by the young bride 
of a score of years ago. Empty cloakrooms where no 
cloaks ever hung; reception-rooms where shadows re- 
ceived shadows ; supper-rooms where not a mouse could 
find a crumb; ballrooms where no dancing foot ever 
trod. The parquetrie was hidden in dust, the white 
paneled walls were streaked with mold, the gilt mirrors 
shrouded in sheets, the crystal chandeliers covered with 
bags, a vault-like smell pervading alL 
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^' Bygone finery, out of fashion, like the lady herself. 
Eh, Letty ? " Yarracombe laughed. " Still, the rooms 
have the best of it. They can know a second youth. 
-^Mr. Cramer, under those "windows are cupboards. 
Since you are so prodigious suspicious, pray satisfy 
yourself no highwaymen are curled up within.'' 

The ensign, red and troubled, perfunctorily lifted 
one box-lid, the while calling Heaven to witness that he 
had never looked to find the Rider at New Place. 

His lordship's zeal puzzled his daughter. "So more 
than Mr. Cramer did he expect to discover the run- 
agate. He was conducting the quest with an air of 
farce, yet he insisted on searching every cranny. Why f 
Supposedly becauBe it embarrassed the poor zany and 
put him to agonies of apology — but the labor of it 
seemed so much greater than the jest 

Inexorably, Yarracombe led his captive the round 
of the barred windows. Luckhurst he sent before them 
to the dining^parlor, to open the door into the old 
halL " We 'U scour every hole and comer. I 'm keen 
after the Scarlet Rider, Letty; keen as a terrier after 
rats." 

Lettice heard him with despair. She had wanted 
the quarry's escape ; she had wanted his capture. Now 
she wanted only the end of this intolerable strain. 
Whether his capture or his escape, she told herself 
she did not care. 

In the dining-parlor tiiey came upon Humphrey 
striving under Luckhurst's direction to move out the 
massive sideboard from the recess beside the chimn^. 
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''We abandoned the ancient state-hall when we re- 
farbiah^d the other wing in modem taste. A& you see, 
sir, we blocked the door this score of yeaiB ago* 
Queen lEess once dined in there — sixty dishes the vis- 
count in possession served her Glorious Majesty. Gad, 
we Yarracombes have never afforded a full meal since I 
Here, boy, you '11 never budge that arf 

The sideboard resisting the footman's efforts, my lord 
set his own noble shoulder behind it. Mr. Cramer 
mshed forward, elbowing the flunky aside and heaving 
himself on the task in such a fury of helpfulness that, 
with a crack like a piatol-shot, his tight tmiic split 
up the back. 

At his face of consternation, the footman snickered. 
Instantly recollecting himself, he turned the laugh into 
a cough, and by neither the abashed ensign nor the 
guffawing lord, was his indecormn noticed. But Let- 
tice heard it with a new hope. Perhaps a man might 
smile and smile and be a villain, but could a villain 
feign this sudden splutter of mirth ? Sure none but a 
boy, light-hearted because clean-hearted, could sound 
just this spontaneous note. She could not deny the 
ugliness of Mr. Cramer's story, but now she challenged 
its truth. There had been no witness of the crime. 
The Rider was come upon, a mile away, " jogging easy, 
as if he had no thought of pursuit" Perhaps he had 
not even seen Sir Everard. 

My lord, taking the keys from Luc^urst, conquered, 
not without difficulty and temper, the lock of the long- 
hidden door, and swung its rosty hinges. Under 
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festoons of cobwebs^ he peered into the cavern beyond. 

'^Candles, LuckhniBl Though Glorious Bees ap- 
proved it^ the old hole was always dark as a cellar and 
ngly as a barrack iN'ot a line of gilt did those be- 
nighted ancients enjoy — not a ndrror, nor a dab of 
fresco on the ceilings nor a rag of satin for the chairs. 
Still, I am glad to revisit the deserted barn* If my 
memory serves me after twenty years, there 's a portrait 
left here with the rest of the antique rubbish. We 
thought too low of it to trouble with cutting it from 
the chimney breast. But now I hear there's a new 
fancy for such old relics. It mi^t fetch a few guineas 
under the hammer. In, Humphrey, with your light. 
Find the Rider, and your fortune 's made.*' 

In a sudden revulsion of spirits, Lettice caugjbt up 
again her mood of gay mischief. With a thrill that 
was not terror, she bethought her whether anything 
in the old hall could betray the fugitive's harboring. 

The dish and the beer jug she had spirited back to 
their shelves. But Dirck's bed she had not troubled 
to remove, nor the prints of his bare feet on the dusty 
floor. The window she had of course left unlatched. 
If her father noticed it, she should explain, with truth, 
that she had heard it creBk one windy day last winter, 
and had since climbed through, many times, to practise 
her steps unobserved. She intended to add, at need, 
that it was she who had ransacked the chest 

The footman held aloft his silver candlestick with its 
tall bell-shaped glass. But, as though the draft from 
the huge chimney struck the shielded flame, he curved 
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his hand around the base of the shade, thus throwing 
the floor into darkness. 

By this time the nneasy soout would hardly have per- 
ceived the Rider in full scarlet, stuck on a pedestal in 
the middle of the room. His whole attention was en- 
gaged in the effort to keep his torn shoulder turned 
away from Miss Yarracombe, and at the same time to 
miss no syllable of the family chronicles with which his 
lordship was now condescending to regale him. ^' As 
my friend Yarracombe said,'' was to be the chief part 
of Mr. Cramer's conversation for the next twelvemonth* 

The search proceeded — and Lettice scarcely re- 
pressed a cry. The dower chest was closed, the pile of 
clothing vanished. Chanting lugubriously of the Van- 
ished Bride, my lord flung open the lid to poke an arm 
among layers of ancient garments neatly folded away. 
Lettice stared — and smiled. It was like the Rider's 
coolness to slip back here and destroy his traces. 

They came to the three casements in the south wall ; 
they shook each in turn, they passed on. And now 
Lettice could not repress her cry. The middle window 
— the window — was bolted on the inside. 

Her father, busily talking, did not hear her gasp; 
Mr. Cramer was sure his coat offended her gaze. She 
stood bemused. If Dirck had bolted the window, how 
had he escaped from the room ? Not by the one door. 
The undisturbed cobwebs, the weight of the sideboard 
made that egress impossible. But it was equally im- 
possible to slip the window-bolt from the outside. 

Curiosity overcame her. She lifted eager eyes to the 
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footman's face. But, as he held the candle aloft^ the 
shadow of his hand lay like a black curtain from eye- 
brows to chin. All she could see was the blue gleam of 
his eyes — as they might gleam throngh the slits of 
a mask. The illusion was so strong that she snatched 
the candlestick and blew out the flame. '^ There now I 
We'll scuttle back to daylight^ before we take our 
deaths of chiH I trust, Mr. Cramer, your suspicionB 
of us are assuaged t " 

While the unfortunate ensign lost himflftlf in a maze 
of apologies, of protests that he had never entertained 
the least suspicion, that his suspicions were more than 
satisfied, that he should decline to search another yard, 
my lord observed blandly, 

'^ Come, sir, we must make haste if we are to finish 
New Place before darf The youth, with every de- 
termination against it, found himself dragged as it were 
by the scruff of the neck, up the stairs, through rows 
of empty bedrooms, into my lord's own chamber, into 
the very cupboards and wardrobes, into miss's chamber 
to feel among her gowns. The young lady made no 
bones of her disgust My lord's manner too, was 
changed. Gone the friendly loquacity he had shown 
in the great halL He told no more intimate anecdotes ; 
now every speech was a sneer. Slowly his gull com- 
prehended that he was being paid off for his intrusion. 
The boy could hardly choke back angry tears. He 
longed to turn on his heel straight out of the house^ but 
in the presence of the two gaping servants, of the beau- 
tiful young lady, how was it possible? However dig- 
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nified his bearing^ this saeering devil of a viscount 
would turn the laugh on him. He ootdd only follow on 
like a sheep, pretending not to see mj lord's more and 
more open insolence. 

At the three steps into the north wing, Yarracombe 
paused to laugh. 

" My lady's apartments. I need hardly assure you, 
sir, — my conduct speaks for me — -that I share your 
anxiety to prod every mousehole, your reluctance to 
leave any privacy respected. But my wife is an in- 
valid who keeps her room. Even the admirable zeal 
of Ensign Cramer can hardly suspect her of concealing 
a felon under the valance of her sick bed." 

"I search no farther, your lordship. I shall take 
my men and go." Though the lad's sobbing outburst 
was hardly intelligible his tormentor divined it. " The 
attics next and the leads," he cried, hugging the victim's 
arm. 

Lettioe sighed with relief. If Mr. Cramer were not 
to hear the tale of the Man on the Lawn, she had noth- 
ing further to fear. She could once more pity the poor 
butt of dad's malice. With a laughing protest she 
barred their way. They had done enough, they were 
ready to drop, they should return to the dining^parlor 
and drink to Mr. Cramer's better luck elsewhere. 

Down the corridor a door opened. Steps approached. 
" Mensy on us 1 " breathed Letty, as her ladyship in full 
fig of rouge and satin, swept upon them. 

^^My lord, what means this? In my own house 
I am told nothing. In my own house that my own 
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money has kept together. Even my own woman tbat 
I brought from England lies to me. She drawB the 
curtains, tells me you hare a low. drinking party out- 
side, not fit for my eyes. La, my eyes are none so 
finicking after twenty years of a Yarracombe mar- 
riage ! '' She laughed with unction, wearing the same 
look of excitement with which she had first flourished 
her knowledge of the Man on the Lawn. Though yes- 
terday's triumph had gone down in bitter defeat, ^e 
looked to-day all the more assured. If she were little 
likely to confound her husband, she was more than 
likely, thought her trembling daughter, to ruin Dirck. 

Her affected laugh finished. Lady Yarracombe con- 
descended to her lord as he was wont to condescend to 
her. 

'^ Pray, my dear Balph, be so gpod as to enlighten me. 
What brings these soldiers to our law-abiding house } " 

The presence of servants or of guests had never re- 
strained Yarracombe quarrels. It was surprising to his 
daughter that my lord answered gently. 

^^Your woman wished to spare you an agitation, 
madam. A common felon, fleeing from arrest, has been 
traced toward our village ; 't was thought he might have 
taken refuge in some unvisited comer here. I was 
happy to assist the authorities, however unreasonable 
their errand. Pray be not alarmed." 

She dropped him a curtsey. 

'^ Pray be not distressed, my most considerate hus- 
band ! I am not alarmed." 

Yarracombe, formally returning her salute, was about 
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to withdraw^ when she added with a gloating tri- 
umph^ 

" No doubt, Balphy you have told this officer of the 
floarecrow on the lawn ? '* 

His lordship was still amiable. 

" Faith^ I had forgot 1 Madam, you show yourself a 
bom catchpoll I It may be the rascal did pass this 
way/' 

She wheeled on the ensign so suddenly that he had 
not time to grow self-conscious. She startled an an- 
swer out of him, crisp as her question. 

" Sir, what is the criminal you seek ? '* 

" My lady, the Scarlet Rider." 

Her sharp cry seemed of excitement, rather than of 
terror; of enlightenment more than of surprise. But 
before she could speak, the footman came running for- 
ward. 

" Loc^ my lord, look, through the window, yonder 
— the troopers in the west wood galloping for the road. 
There 1 There 1 Bj Gad, they Ve spotted him I " 



IX 

IN> MY LABy'S OHAJCBEB 

YABBACOMBE flung the casement wide. From 
the wood below came the noise of crashing 
branches, of horses running. Neither horses nor riders 
were visible through the coppice, but waving bushtops 
marked their passage. As two troopers and Danny the 
groom came stumbling around the house and leaped 
down the ha-ha into the wood, the ensign suddenly 
woke to his duty. Without waiting Lord Yarracombe's 
lead, he ran at top speed for the stairs. 

His host stood a moment^ staring. The two minds 
seemed to have changed bodies. Then Yarracombe re- 
covered his own and he too ran for the stairs. 

Lady Yarracombe vanished into her chamber. Luck- 
hurst panted after the master, whose place Lettice had 
taken in the corridor window. To her shoulder came 
the footman, laughing softly, speaking softly, with 
thought for her ladyship's open door. 

"I guessed there 'd, be sport in the wood. When 

I took out the ale, I bade those troopers come within and 

help themselves. ' I 'U tie the horses and keep an eye 

on 'em,' says L I turned them loose then and there 

— all except these three in front Here I was watched. 

138 
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But I know a thing or two about knots. I knew they 'd 
pull loose I '' 

Across the terrace rushed the ensign, close followed 
by Yarracombe. A moment they stood by the parapet 
in rapid talk, then the soldier flung himself down the 
steps to his horse, while his lordship raced under the 
windows out of sight. The footman chuckled. 

^' He 's gone for a mount Those two don't guess the 
troop horses are running loose. Loose horses and loose 
dogs ! That springald will think he 's cursed like the 
Egyptians with a plague of animals I 'T was a child's 
trick though — 'twill come home to me. A flogging, 
likely. Well, I've been flogged before in my life. 
After that's over, we'll settle down again, quiet and 
pleasant" 

He spoke as if he might spend the rest of his days at 
Kew Place Of a sudden she flung at him the question 
she so feared to utter. 

" Did you kill Sir Everard ? " 

Still half out of the window, he jerked his face to- 
ward her. 

''Did I kill him?" 

The awkward movement, the louder tone, meant 
genuine surprise. In her excitement her voice rose 
too. 

" You did not mean to ? " 

" I never guessed I had." 

'' I knew itl Oh, I knew iti I knew it must be 
accident." 

He straightened, a sullen look darkening his face. 
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^^ "Noy Hiss Yarracombe. 'T was no aooident^ neither. 
I stretched him senseless/' 

She clung to hope. '^ But if yon were not seeking his 
life—?' 

'^ Seeking it^ no. Nor not seeking it^ Only to get 
by.'' 

She looked past him^ imagining that dreadful encoun- 
ter in the lane. He could not have been lying in wait for 
Sir Everard, who, it was known, never carried money. 
But, frightened to be recognized so near the big house- 
hold of Ormsby Eoyal, where pursuit would be instant, 
he had sought to disable the old man, to prevent his 
spreading the alarm. The deed, she felt, was out of 
character with the Eider of her dreams who would 
have swept off his hat, laughing, as he dared the pursy 
magistrate to follow. But the actual Eider, being hu- 
man, might be affected by human panics. Without con- 
fidence, but not yet without hope, she asked, 

"He threatened you, perhaps." 

A grim smile made his face forbidding. 

" On the contrary. He offered me His Majesty's 
pardon — in good faith, I believe. And I dropped him 
senseless — killed him, it appears." 

Neither face nor voice betrayed regret. He had not 
killed Sir Everard — only left him to bleed to death. 
He bore his victim no malice — and no pity. 

" I hate you 1 " the girl flamed. " You monster 1 I 
hate you I " Her hands struck him away from her. 

With stony face, " I go," he said, and walked swiftly 
down the long corridor. 
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She raised her hand to stay him — and let it fall. 
He had turned the comer. She made a step after him, 
stopped, and broke into a storm of sobs. 

She did not hear his footsteps returning. And be- 
fore he came in sight, forth from her ladyship's door 
fluttered Mrs. Abby. 

" Miss Letty 1 My lady sends for you." 

Her face hidden in her hands, Lettice stumbled for- 
ward. The bedroom door closed upon them. 

Even in the face of this new danger, Lettice could 
not instantly control her weeping. But though she 
sobbed, she was thinlring fast Her ladyship must have 
heard everything. Still she could not spread the alarm 
while the troopers were all scattered in the far wood. 
Meantime, Dirck was flying. Lettice loathed him, but 
she was glad he was flying. 

" I see " said her ladyship luxuriously, " you are not 
happy." The girl was silent. " So, among his little 
amusements, he includes — murder ! " On the last 
word, her dreadful exultation faltered. Lettice looked 
up to see her mother trembling, pallid, eyes astare with 
mingled terror and triumph. But as they met her own 
affrighted eyes, triumph prevailed. 

" So, you hate him — now ? " 

She had too good reason to triumph. She had never 
approved her daughter's courses, and now, those courses 
had ended in disaster. Lettice could only plead with 
sobs. 

'^ Indeed, madam, when I undertook to help him, I 
never dreamed there was murder in it" 
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^' You were in the secret, then ? I thought as much ! " 

'^ No^ I knew there was something — he was a fugi- 
tive. But this — no, no, I never dreamed I ** 

" And now, you hate him ? " 

Her mother's gloating approval of hatred suddenly 
made hatred intolerable. Lettice burst out, 

"No,nol I am glad I helped himi Glad!" 

Her ladyship's fierce joy changed to resentment no 
less fierce. 

'^Always against me I Always, always I How 
should a trifle such as murder turn you to me? My 
enemy since you could lisp 1 Always, always 1 " 

The dreadful sneer was gone, the voice moaned. Im- 
pulsively Lettice stretched her hands to her mother. 

** Madam ! I was wrong to listen to him. I know it 
now. But how could I come to you for guidance ? You 
never wanted me 1 ^ 

"Want Awslavel" 

Lettice understood this " hia.'' " Dad always qK>iled 
me," she said. 

" Strange that your mother be not equally doting ! 
Unnatural, shocking in a mother! I recollect a little 
maid brought morning and night to her mother's sick- 
bed for her mother's kiss. A little maid who never 
failed to wipe the kiss away. A little maid who said, 
* I don't like ugly mammas. I won't love you. You 're 
a hag!'" 

Lettice turned scarlet. *' I was so little — and — *^ 

*' And he put you up to it ! " 

^ How could I help adoring him? It needs no ex- 
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CTise," the girl hotly protested; then dropped into ex- 
cuse. ^^He always cosseted me. Your gloom, your 
darkened chamber, frightened me. He would always 
laugh and frolia" 

'^ Yes, ride you on his saddle-bow to cock-fights and 
rat-hunts I Let you take a throw at dice and dance on 
tavern tables for the amusement of his rake-hell com- 
pany I No wonder her mother's desolate chamber was 
dull to my gipsy daughter! '' 

"Was it my fault? I was too young to know the 
harm, — and truly I think I was too young to take harm. 
And dad soon stopped it'' 

" The pert baby diverted him ; the sharp girl was a 
nuisance. When he ceased to want you, who could show 
a finer sense of the proprieties? That's his love. 
Amuse him, he keeps you with him to your ruin ; weary 
him, he throws you away like an old glove. That's 
your father's precious affection." 

" But all the affection I have ever known." 

"Or wanted, miss. 'What makes you so yellow, 
Tnamma ? Daddy and I are n't yellow. I think that 's 
why daddy don't love you. He says he can't, 
mamma.'" 

The girl was flushed, not with shame alone, but with 
a new resolution. 

" Must you remember that, all these years ? Oh, can 
you never forgive it, never forget? Must it hurt you 
forever? Babies have no heart because they have no 
sense. Like a parrot I spoke what he put in my mouth 
— he told me 't was a fine jest. He played with me and 
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petted me and spoiled me; of oourse he warped me 
away from' you. But I grew older; I learned better. 
Dad was away months together. Oh^ I longed for my 
mother I " 

^^ So that was why you gave her a thought^ at last t 
Tour mother is prodigious obliged to you 1 " 

"I never dared go to youl You made me a 
stranger — can you blame me that I stayed a stranger ? 
You would not guide me — can you wonder that I 
strayed ? If you had said one word I " Flinging her- 
self on her knees^ she caught at her mother's hand and 
skirt " I never knew how to ask your pardon^ but I 
ask it now I Eorget the brat I was I Forget all these 
sad years I Take me back ! " 

" Ah," sneered her ladyship, " you bargain with me 

— to-day.'* 

The girl looked up dazed, for her latest offense had 
gone clean out of her mind. She had forgotten that 
she had not come hither of her own free wilL For 
years she had been rehearsing this appeal to the im- 
penetrable stranger who was her mother. Now at last 
the way was opened, the appeal was made. With 
thought for nothing else but their two selves, at her 
mother's gibe she only stared. 

"We look vastly innocent to be sura Who so af- 
fectionate as Miss Lettice Yarracombe, so eager to pour 
out the treasures of her heart I Prodigious affectionate 

— prodigious sudden 1 " 

The penitent sprang up, scarlet Her ladyship 
laughed. 
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** I was a cipher, a nobody 1 You never discovered 
how you loved me. But now that I am dangerous, you 
glow with the ardor of twenty daughters ! " 

In anger, confusion and dismay, Lettice stammered 
senselessly. Protests rushed to her lips, to be abandoned 
half uttered. With a despairing sound between a laugh 
and a sob, she fled from the room* 

From the corridor, Dirck had seen her enter the apart- 
ment, weeping over him. Now he saw her emerge, still 
weeping. He sprang forward to meet her. 

Half blind with tears, her start of consternation, as 
suddenly she came upon him and the load of care and 
guilt that he stood for, tumbled her down the three 
steps into his arms. 

For a moment she clung to him, shaken with sobbing, 
thankful for a friendly shoulder to weep upon. Mur- 
derer's shoulder or not, small doubt this was a friendly 
one. From the strong arm around her, a tide of life 
seemed to flow into her shrunken veins. 

With returning strength, responsibility returned. 
Glancing behind her at my lady's open door, she com- 
manded in a whisper, " Come away, come away I " At 
sight of her frightened face, Dirck loosed her and they 
fled on tiptoe the length of the corridor and down the 
main staircase. The house was silent. 

Lettice panted reproach. "You must fly, flyl I 
thought you gone.'' 

" But I heard you weeping." 

" You should be gone ! " 

*'How could I? My fault we were overheard. I 
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saw the door was open, but I risked whispering. Then 
we came to speaking loud. How could I go, and leave 
you to take all the blame ! " 

" How can you help me by staying ? '* 

His roeful laugh admitted the point 

'^ YeS) I must go. How much did she hear 9 But 
enough, no doubt The only thing now is to crawl off 
through the wood. But — Miss Yarraoombe — you 
said you hated me — yet you wept Do you hate 
met'' 

She looked as if her answer would be another burst 
of tears. ^'I have not betrayed you/' was all she 
found to say. 

" Betray me then if you hate me I " 

She shook her head. 

" Give me up, I say, if you hate me I Be friend or 
enemy, one thing or the other ! " He stopped, swallow- 
ing hotter words. He had no right to dictate terms to 
her. She had been an angel to him, he was an ungrate- 
ful dog to quarrel with her. He felt that, sincerely 
— and burst out angrier than ever, " 'T is your own 
fault, and none of mine. You said, whatever I had 
done — ^" 

" But I never dreamed of this." 

"What did you dream, then? Me flying for my 
life I" 

" You said ' treason.' Treason 's anything — just a 
toast perhaps, to the king over the water. But you 
make your treason a doak for crime. You call it trea- 
son and do murder." 
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''You would not hear met And now you turn 
against me 1 " 

'' I was a fool, but I thought it some small matter. 
They haug men for such. I told you I had seen a hang- 
ing. They had to drag him up the steps, and he 
screamed and struggled and the crowd laughed. I used 
to dream of it and wake screaming myself. When you 
came, I thought only of that That poor wretch had 
stolen firewood. I thought only, how awful to die on 
the gallows! I never thought how much more awful 
to deserve it I '* 

He seemed reflecting doggedly. '' No doubt any Eng- 
lish jury would say I deserved it" 

She turned to him quickly, catching under the de- 
fiance the paiu. 

" Dirck, are you sorry ? '^ 

Her cry of his name melted him. He came an eager 
step nearer to her — to be checked again by his sullen 
pride. 

'' I am sorry to be caught It is the truth that I 
did not mean to kill him. But I misliked the man. 
Yes, I am sorry. But only because it makes you hate 
me." 

The creak of a door turned them from staring at each 
other to stare into the shadows about them. Their ears, 
abnormally alert^ caught the faint rustle of skirts. 

Lettice flew to the little door under the stairs. It 
was open. As she darted through, there came a cry 
from the dark passage. 

Miss Yarracombe shut the door behind her. Her 
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companion was a mere blur in the darkness^ but ahe 
knew the cry had been Abby's. 

" Lawkfl-a-mercy, miss, how you scared me ! " 

" What are you doing here ? " 

"Miss, I was looking — I was seeking — ^^ Her 
voice trailed off to nothing. Lettice set her weight 
squarely against the door. Abby should not reach the 
dragoons* 

Out of the gloom came a muffled sound of sobs, the 
maid weeping to herself, quietly, furtively, as she did 
everything. 

"Oh, miss, this is terrible 1 This notion she's 
tookl" 

Fired with sudden hope, Lettice made a little en- 
couraging sound of assent. Abby wailed through the 
dark, 

" Now, he '11 surely swear she is gone mad." 

Lettice was quick to seize the weapon. 

" He will, oh, he will ! When she told of the man 
on the lawn, he vowed she raved.'' 

" Yes, miss. Oh yes, miss. What chance has she to 
be believed? Even if it were true. We heard, miss. 
We heard you say, ' Did you kill Sir Everard ? ' and by 
and by we heard you say, * I hate you ! ' And from that 
she concludes he — she accuses him. We heard noth- 
ing that he said, just the rumble of his voice, like. We 
was clear the other side of her room when you cried 
out, ^Did you kill Sir Everard?' And when she'd 
have got nearer she was took with one of her faint 
spells and me scurrying for the salts. She rates me 
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now, that I did n't leave her and go listen to you. She 
came to, as you screamed, ^ I hate you ! ' She hastened 
me then, but he 'd gone, praise ba" 

" I '11 deny every word of it 1 " 

Abby sobbed helplessly. " Yes, miss. I told her so. 
And what proof has she ? I went on my knees to her 
not to meddle or make with it. I said to her (for if 
she's my lady, she's my nursling too), I said to her 
plain, ' He '11 put you in Bedlam if you do.' " 

" Abby, I would never help him in that 1 But," — 
the words galloped, sweeping conscience aside in their 
rush — " I '11 deny this story 1 " 

^^ I begged her and prayed her, miss, and I think she '11 
be quiet. At first she was that excited, she'd have 
blurted it all out — to the olBScer or whoever. But now 
she 's fearful, nor in her heart she don't want it, I mis- 
trust. Not that she confides in me, but my notion is 
't is not denouncing him she means, but holding the rod 
over him, and over you, miss. Good Qod, Miss Letty, 
that's riskier than informing. He'll kill her for 
it." 

**No, no, Abby. Never think that. I'll get him 
away. Do you watch her, keep her silent twenty-four 
hours. I '11 get him away." 

Abby gave a cry as of utmost terror. 

" Miss I He 's not — it can't be — true ? " 

Lettice saw that she had blundered. She caught at 
the maid's hands. 

"Keep her silent! For her own good, keep her 
silent! True or not, keep her silent! For her own 
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sake; even if he is innocent^ — all the more if he is in- 
nooent; — he must be got away I " 

"Oh, Miss Lettice, ni try, I'll tryl Miss, she 
ordered me be secret, but 't is better you should know. 
What she 's after I can't guess, but she bade me bring 
the new footman privately to her." 

The girl's thoughts flew lik;iB a shuttla " Wait here, 
I '11 send him to you," she decided. Carefully closing 
Abby in the passage, she found Dirck in the shadows 
of the halL 

" She has sent for you. But not, Abby thinks, to 
denounce you. To threaten me, to torment me. I bade 
you fly, but flight is madness, with every inch of the 
coast watched. My first plan, Robin's boat — oh how 
can I advise — I that kept you here I Death to stay I 
Death to go I " 

He caught her hands. " A fig for death I You don't 
hate me i " 

" I have ruined you. 'T was my words she over- 
heard." 

"'Tis my misfortune to be responsible for you," 
seemed to him her meaning. He dropped her hands, 
to strip the livery coat from his back and fling it on the 
floor. 

" I go. Tou hate me. You hate your promise that 
you are so loyal to. I honor your stanchness, but I '11 
not make use of you. For all you have done for me, 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart But I want 
nothing more of you, not even silence." 

With a formal bow he swung away, swung so head- 
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long that Mrs. Abby, emerging soft-footed from un- 
der the stairs, must clutch him to keep herself from 
falling. 

^^ Oh, Humphrey 1 Miss Letty, she 'U scold me for 
being so long, she will say I live to thwart her. Let 
me take him at once, miss. Come, young Humphrey." 

Her nervous hands gripped him like claws. Gently 
he was trying to move them, when Lettice cried out 
suddenly, 

" Humphrey 1 Go with her I '^ 

He stood still, vainly seeking to read her face; then 
obedient, stooped for his coat. 

Peering and listening in the porch, Lettice could 
hear no sound of horses or shouting men, only the earl- 
iest nightingale b^inning its glug-glug. The night 
threatened rain. The chill and quiet and gloom cooled 
the girl's fever. Sitting down in the porch seat, she 
laid her cheek against its stone back, and closed her 
eyes. 

Abruptly she laughed through the silence — a rue- 
ful, helpless laugh. Her one conscious desire was to 
be rid of the man. Yet she herself had ordered him to 
stay. 

Voices were heard in the avenue, darkness and supper^ 
time bringing the servants home. As the sounds died 
away beyond the north wing, rapid, uneven steps hurried 
over the grass, and Lettice looked up on limping Danny. 

** If you please, miss, I saw your white gown. Master 
sends me home, miss, to tell you they 've rid down into 
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the village, because the troopers says they saw a man 
run that way. And my lord says, miss, as he may not 
be back to-night" 

" Very well, Danny." 

^^ Yes, miss. Thank you, miss." 

Pulling at his forelock, he was shambling off, when he 
hesitated and returned. 

^^ Miss," he whispered* 

" Yes, Danny ? " 

^^ Miss Letty, there was n't no Scarlet Rider at alL 
'Twas this a way. The horses somehow got loose — 
and strange too — * and they had to run after 'em. They 
was all drinking in the kitchen, you see, which they 
had no business. So when my lord and the officer comes 
up with 'em, they was just catching of their nags, and 
the sergeant, he makes out as they had seen the Scarlet 
Rider crawling through the thick of the copse, and had 
to dismount to follow him. His lordship believed 'em, 
and off they all galloped, the way the sergeant said the 
rascal must have went. That sergeant '11 stick to it till 
Doomsday, he saw him. But don't you be scared, missy ; 
there was n't no Scarlet Rider there." 

Her nervous ear catching more footfalls, this time 
from within, she packed off Danny to his supper. The 
footman tiptoed warily to the threshold. Dark as it was, 
she became instantly aware that his mood had changed. 

" Well « " she demanded. 

^' A false alarm. The enemy does n't even suspect" 

He laughed a little as he spoke, half in amusement, 
half in ezcitement Something had happened, mo- 
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mentotiB enough to put clean out of his mind the anger 
in which he had parted from her. 

^^ What is it ! " she asked, breathless. 

^' Why nothing, nothing at all." He was still laugh- 
ing. ^^ She thinks me Humphrey from Portsmouth, 
nothing more." 

'^ You are holding something back." 

^^ Indeed no, Miss Yarracombe. I'm not blind to 
my dangers, but from her there 's no danger. She has 
nothing against me." 

Where his words brought no conviction, his tone con- 
vinced her. Incredible that he should not fear Lady 
Yarracombe. Unmistakable, that he did not. He had 
gone upstairs sullenly calm. He came down neither 
sullen nor calm. He was relieved and he was ex- 
cited. 

" Oh, what is it ? " she cried, again. *' What have 
you to tell me t " 

" That however fierce you hate me, I *m your servant 
stilL" 

like the night breeze, she fluttered past him and was 
gone. 
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THBOTJGH rain heavier and heavier, and mire 
deeper and deeper, the ancient lumbering post- 
chaise flomidered on, the wheels disks of mud, the heav- 
ing horses spattered to their ears. The lanes were not 
only constantly muddier, but constantly rougher and 
narrower; overhanging hazels and elders switched the 
tired horses' backs vainly and the post-boy's face not 
vainly. Grumbling curses, he tried to avoid the bushes 
himself, while seconding their attentions to his beasts; 
but no switch or spur could put life into them. At 
length, with a jar and a groan, the chaise was still. 

The solitary passenger opened the door and advanced 
his expensive beaver a grudging inch or two into the 
rain. 

"Are you mired?" he cried. 

" Small blame to me if I was," the post-boy growled 
without turning. " I stopped to ask a direction." 

Following his look, the traveler saw that they had 
halted where four lanes met Approaching them from 
the right came a woman on a pony. 

The pony may once have been gray; he was now a 
dirty slate in the few spots where he was not frankly 
mud-color. Dejected, he slouched along with droop- 
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iiig head. His rider was so enveloped in a big blue 
cape and hood that the assumption of sex rested wholly 
on the femininity of her headgear. 

At the post-boy's call she jumped, sharply reining in 
the pony; then, reassured by the respectable post- 
chaise, she pushed up the blindfolding flap of her hood 
and rode forward. 

"Tarracombe House? No, you are off the road. 
Turn that way, sharp to the left Follow me, for I am 
going there/' 

The voice proceeding from the shapeless wrappings 
was young and fresh, with a singing lilt in it to testify 
that its owner (imlike pony, post-horses, post-boy and 
even the passenger himself, dry and point-devise in 
his shelter) was in the best of tempers with the weather 
and fairly enjoyed plowing muddy lanes in the rain. 
The traveler was interested in this voice going to Yarra- 
combe. 

From the saddle-bow hung a large bundle wrapped 
in tarpaulin. The girl must be a dairy-maid or farm- 
er's lass, carrying produce to the great house. He ad- 
dressed her, "My dearl" 

She turned toward him, still so shadowed by the 
hood that all he saw plain was a lock of gold-brown hair 
hanging drenched and curly on her shoulder. What a 
prodigious shame, he thought, if the pretty voice and 
pretty hair should disappoint him with a homely face. 

What she saw was a gentleman of perhaps five-and- 
thiriy, tall and spare, his features regular to severity, 
his dark-gray eyes exceedingly capable and cooL He 
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was dressed plainly but well^ even with elegance, in m 
new suit of mourning. 

"No sooner had she noticed his black than the young 
woman cried out, 

" Oh sir I Ton must be Captain Ormsby I '* 

A smile greatly became the dignified face. 

^^I regret to disappoint you« I am not Captain 
Ormsby, nor do I carry the latest news of the Scarlet 
Eider." 

The voice was not disappointed, but relieved. It felt 
its way. 

" Perhaps, sir, you seek news of him ? " 

^^Do I look like a scurvy bailiff?'' demanded the 
gentleman warmly. 

At this, he caught a flash of white teeth. 

"Pardon, sir." The voice was demure now. The 
rider pulled her pony's head about, to pass the chaise. 
He was annoyed ; he had not intended the encounter to 
end till he ended it. His tone was commanding rather 
than inviting. 

" My dear, I entreat you to share my seat, my little 
Ararat in all this deluge. Let the post-boy see to your 
pony, and do you make the last stage of my journey to 
Yarraoombe a pleasant contrast to the dreary rest of 
it." 

She looked over her shoulder, and he fancied the 
hidden eyes were mischievous. Of a certainty the voice 
was. 

"You are vastly kind, sir. But I am much too 
wetl" 
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She faced forward again^ while the pony picked its 
alow way along. A sudden impulse that surprised him- 
self landed the gentleman in the dryest spot he could 
find under the shelter of the wayside bushes. His silk 
hose were splashed with mud; his fine beaver hat was 
spotted with raindrops. 

" Nay, if you will not ride with me> miss, I shall 
walk with you.'* 

Then, lest she be afraid of him, an unknown man in 
a lonely lane, he added in his politest manner, which 
was very polite indeed, 

'^I am anxious to speak with you, who doubtless 
know Yarracombe House, for I greatly desire news of 
the family. Though a relative, I am much of a stran- 
ger, being just returned from the American oolo- 
nies.'' 

It was a condescension to offer so full credentials to 
a dairy-maid. Still, when the dairy-maid is pretty, con- 
descension is justified ; when she is coy, it is necessary. 
But the gentleman was not prepared for the startling 
effect of his explanation. All the girl said was, ^^ Oh 1 " 
but it was an ^^ Oh I " big with astonishment, enlightenr 
ment, and confusion. The mere announcement of his 
connection with a noble family need not, he conceived, 
arouse the smallest surprise ; her emotion had some other 
cause. 

" Tou know who I am, then ? " 

^' Yes." It was a breath, rather than a spoken word. 
For a moment she was perfectly silent and still, too 
overwhelmed for thought or action; then she gathered 
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up her reins. But the man took hold of them. She 
laughed tremulously. 

" Nay, old Pony could not run from you; he is too 
tired.'' 

The pony stopped at the strong hand on his rein. 
They were some yards ahead of the chaise. The post- 
boy, content to rest his horses awhile, lounged in the 
saddle, grinning. 

^^I ne^er guessed!" the girl went on, still tremu- 
lously. ^^ We have expect you so long, and to think 
I never guessed 1 '* 

It was his turn to look startled. 

" Who are you f " he cried. 

For answer, she threw off the heavy hood. 

Her hair-ribbon came off with it, and the masses of 
hair fell in riotous curls about her neck. Her cheeks 
flushed pink — would have flushed pinker still had she 
known that a mud spot as big as a sixpence decorated 
the left one. But the stranger from the Colonies 
thought it became her quite as well as a more modish 
circle of court-plaster. 

"Tarracombe, every trait 1'* he exclaimed. "No 
need to ask your lineage, young lady. You are my 
cousin Lettice." 

'^ Cousin Evelyn 1 " she murmured, dropping her eyes 
with engaging shyness. 

" I am favored beyond all other lonely travelers — ^^ 
he was beginning with a courtly bow, when he inter- 
rupted himself to demand in a very different tcme, " But 
what are you doing here \ " 
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She raised her eyes ; she seemed less embarrassed by 
his abruptness than by his courtesy. Her short upper 
lip lifted merrily. 

^' I was hastening home." 

^^ In all this rain, and alone ? What is Yarraoombe, 
what is Lady Yarracombe thinking oft " 

" My mother keeps her room. My father is out with 
the hue-and-cry. I was obliged to ride forth, weather 
or no; I had business." 

The pelting rain was making pulp of his crisp ruf- 
fles, but heedless he stood in the mud, staring at his 
young oouBin as if unable to believe his ears. 

^^ But don't you know the island is full of soldiers t " 

She laughed, 

^^ Lideed I know it Three times I hid behind the 
hedge. But that was in the morning before the rain 
came so heavy." 

His incredulous horror deepened. 

^^ In the morning t Have you been all day in the 
open ? " 

" Oh no," she hastened to deny. " I rested in Ryde." 

Suitable comment seemed to fail him* He merely 
said, 

" At least, enter the chaise now," and led the pony 
to the door. She stumbled awkwardly as he helped 
her out of the saddle, for she was stiff with fatigue and 
exposure. The pony was tied behind, and the chaise 
slowly and painfully creaked into motion. 

Her cousin Evelyn took off her dripping cape and 
buttoned her into his own greatcoat, that covered her 
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to her toes. He web relieved to find her thin bodice 
dry, though her hems and shoes and stockingB were 
Boaked. Around her feet and anklee he wrapped his 
traveling rug. Miss Lettice thanked him, but seemed 
amused. 

" Never anybody in all my life worried over my wet 
feet I And they are wet every week in the year." 

'' Such imprudence will some day meet its reward. 
A cold on the chest — ^' 

^^ But I am tough as a nut, CouBin Evelyn. I was 
never ill a day. So you need not scold me for riding 
in the rain." 

She really seemed to think its wetness the only fault 
of her expedition. Evelyn protested. 

^^Yet I must reprove you, cousin, none the less. 
Tou, a young lady of quality, gipsying about the coun- 
try like a tinker's lass I To-day of all days, when the 
island is overrun with drunken troopers I " 

" No one molested me — but you." 

He could not be coaxed to smile. 

'^Lettice, the risk you rani Are they all mad at 
home ? Where was your governess, your companion ? " 

^^I never had neither, cousin. I grew up like a 
weed. You 'U find me a weed I " She laughed at him 
— it was her habit to laugh at scoldings. And then 
directly she turned serious. 

After the first dismay, she had welcomed her cousin's 
unexpected arrivaL Her self-esteem was sadly hurt; 
here was stuff to mend it. This fine gentleman — so 
handsome and distinguished — was come for her, to set 
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her on a pedestal before the great world. Sir Evelyn's 
honored wife was a pleasanter figure to contemplate 
than the Scarlet Rider's accomplice. She would thmst 
the past out of sight But alack it was not past, it was 
accusingly present Hanging her head with an un- 
wonted meekness, ^^ Cousin," she murmured, ^^ you '11 
find me ignorant — very, very remiss." 

^^My cousin's modesty disarms all criticism," said 
Evelyn gallantly. ^^What she may lack in punctilio, 
she makes up in simplicity and candor." 

The twinkle flashing again into her ^es, she mur- 
mured sweetly, 

" For the sake of my rustic honesty. Sir Evelyn for- 
giyes my rustic awkwardness t»' 

^^ My dear cousin, I said no such thing." 

'* Then you cannot overlook it ? " 

'^ You shall not trip me, Little Blue Ridinghood, nor 
put words in my mouth. Innocence is not awkwardness, 
'tis a grace. Innocence that fears no evil because it 
knows no evil is the prettiest thing in this ugly world, 
and the most fragile. I would guard it as a jewel — 
not risk it, like its careless owner, on the highway." 

'^And the Scarlet Rider about 1" she laughed, to 
grow abruptly grave. She had resented his well-based 
reproofs — since no harm had come of her escapade, 
why be tedious t But now her own mocking comment 
echoed in her ears with a sinister meaning. The Scar- 
let Rider had indeed robbed her of her simplicity. For 
him she had cheated her father and was cheating her 
suitor. Color flooded her faoa 
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" Cousin Evelyn, you mistake. You think I have 
spent my days filling rose jars and skimming cream. 
But — but — I have always been a sad hoyden. And 
dad never cared what I did, and my mother never 
knew. Going to Ryde is the least of it — ^^tis much 
worse. I can't expect you to approve. I must tell 
you — " 

She bit the words off, in a confusion and terror 
whose cause he was far from comprehending for he 
thought her afraid of his displeasure. What really 
daunted her was fear of his meddling. She wanted 
to be honest, but still more she wanted her own way. 
She had kept her secret from her father lest he should 
meddle. ITow in the nick of time she perceived that 
Evelyn surely would. Abruptly she sprang up, open- 
ing the coach door to the lashing rain and calling on 
the post-boy to turn to the right, up the avenue to 
Yarracombe "New Place. A laborer swathed in an old 
sack was plodding ahead of them. Swinging out on the 
step to see him better she commanded him to open the 
gate. Her distress of mind was so plain that Evelyn 
caught her by the capes of the greatcoat^ lest she should 
leap from the chaisa 

^^ IT'ay, I was not escaping, cousin^" she said, looking 
as if she should like nothing better. 

Such cruel embarrassment pointed, Evelyn opined, to 
but one conclusion, a conclusion eminently distasteful 
But he gave no sign of the wry thought in his mind, as 
he said gently, 
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''And what is my oousin's dreadful crime? Make 
me your father confessor — a lenient one, be sure. The 
sins that are as scarlet to a girl's delicate conscience 
may be the faintest blush-rose color to mine." 

She would not smile to his encouraging smile but 
shook her head despondently^ and sat staring in front 
of her, lost in thought. Sympathy proving a failure, 
Evelyn tried banter. 

'* If you will not tell me, cousin, I must e'en try to 
guess. Is his name Tom, Dick, or Harry ? " 

She turned to him with something of the bewildered 
look of a roused sleeper. 

*' Whose name ? " 

''The fortunate Sir Plume who brings that lovely 
flush to Belinda's dieek." 

She welcomed the chance to speak honestly. 

" Cousin, there is no such person." 

The warmth of the denial tended to confirm his sus- 
picion. If it were not a love affair, what in the world 

— in a girl's world — could it be ? And yet, child that 
she was, perhaps 'twas a purloined sixpence that 
caused her blushes. He forbore to press her further 

— in good time he would find out. Besuming a man- 
ner at once more formal and more easy, he apologized 
that in the bewilderment of their meeting he had neg- 
lected inquiry for her parents. 

Grateful for his forbearance, she made him the 
proper answers and asked the proper questions con- 
cerning his health, and the fortunes of his journey. 
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^^ Your ship came speedier. Cousin Evelyn, than we 
reckoned possible. Dad planned to meet you in Lon- 
don.'' 

*^ We did not hold our course to Tilbury as expected, 
but put into Portsmouth. Finding myself unexpect- 
edly so near you, I could not resist the temptation of 
taking my cousins by surprise.'' 

At this, the demureness of her face, composed for 
the toils of polite conversation like a child's before its 
elders, broke into irrepressible ripples of mirth. He 
was quick to interpret 

^^ And I did indeed surprise one of my cousins. Had 
she known I was on the road, I do not think I should 
have found her gipsying in a lane." 

** Cousin, we have been talking of you for so long, 
and I have thought so often how I should dress to meet 
you, and wondered what color you fancied. And after 
all my pains you come upon me in my old hood and 
Great-uncle Harry's boat-cloak." 

He could not for the life of him be as admonitory as 
he felt he ought 

^^ Little Blue Ridinghood has no cause to disdain her 
cloak and hood. Gipsy though she looks in them, I 
must confess the prettiest gipsy that ever ran away 
from home. And I '11 forgive her if she '11 promise to 
play no more mad pranks." 

She was silent, with face curiously rigid. He must 
charm that look away, even at the sacrifice of his proper- 
est convictions. 

<<My dearest child, never think I Uarne you. No 
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fault can be imputed to jotl You have been let to 
mn wild along the wayside like this traveler's joy. 
'T is as fair as any garden flower, as white and sweet 
But see where our wheels splash mud on it. Lettice, 
you must never go alone outside the park gates. Promr 
ise me." 

She turned him a face still rigid, but not with re- 
sentment, rather with embarrassment. Yet she spoke 
lightly. 

^^Oh, I could never promise that, Cousin Evelyn. 
You have n't seen our household, or you would under- 
stand. This very evening, if you are to have a proper 
supper, I may ride to Blackpool for the fisL" 

'^ Then I don't like flsh ! " said Evelyn with smiling 
decision. ''I shall speak to Ralph Yarracombe my- 
self. These unbecoming employments must cease." 

She folded her hands meekly. 

^' As you say, sir. But really I don't know how the 
house is to get on without my help." 

^' The house must learn. For very soon it will have 
to get on without its gadabout mistress." 

The dejected post-horses, in this last hour of their 
journey, had advanced but by inches, hopeless of reach- 
ing any goaL Their fare had advanced by leaps and 
bounds, to bring up breathless in sight of his. Such 
violent progress was far from his preconceived pur- 
pose. He was come on a cousinly visit, believing the 
matrimonial scheme a secret safe in Ralph Yarra- 
combe's keeping. He would look about him calm and 
leisurely — presently to make his dignified proposals 
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or his dignified adieus^ His acquaintance with his 
little country oousin, prosecuted at her mother's elbow 
as she bent her head over her tambour frame and mur: 
mured him shy yeses and noes, would progress in due 
time to the intimacy of strolls on the terrace, her par- 
ents watching from the drawing-room windows. Thus 
his measured imagination; the cyclonic reality made 
his head whirL He could hardly be said to have rushed 
the position. Rather it had rushed him* Scolding his 
lady had put him on closer terms with her than a 
month of compliments. From scolding he had pro- 
ceeded — how naturally and how extraordinarily! — 
to inquiries about his rivals; and at once all subter- 
fuge was useless. He was acknowledged her suitor as 
plainly as if a notice of his intentions were posted 
up in the chaise. Startled^ he retreated to a safe path 
of trivialities, only to land at the end of five minutes 
on the very brink of a declaration. All roads led 
there! He had never foreseen precipitancy; but no 
more had he foreseen Miss Lettice's presence in the 
chaise, the drunmiing rain that shut the world away en- 
closing them in closest intimacy. Her nearness went to 
his head. He groped for her hand in the wide sleeve. 
^' Little cousin, can you guess what brings me here ¥ 
Do you know what my mother and your father have 
been consulting about^ and /corresponding about, like 
two crowned heads arranging the fate of kingdoms? 
Nay, I am no crowned head, only a plain blunt Eng- 
lishman, come to speak for himself in his own blunt 
way. May I speak, little cousin { " 
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She turned to him then. Her pretty color had fled^ 
leaving her suddenly white. 

" When you know me, Cousin Evelyn." 

^' I We known you half an hour, sweet. I needed only 
half a minute." 

Her color was fluttering back and she smiled a little, 
but shook her head. Then with her elfln suddenness 
she was out of his greatcoat and out of the chaise in 
three inches of mud 

" Here we are at our terrace steps," she cried. " But, 
cousin, you had better let the boy drive you round into 
the stable-yard, to the gunroom door. Else you must 
cross the terrace afoot and be soaked." Without wait- 
ing for his consent she shut him in, and he heard her 
splash alongside to give the post-boy a direction. He 
flung open the door again* 

*' Come back, you mad child." 

He addressed space; she had vanished. But as he 
was about to alight, she flashed into sight again from 
behind the boot, the tarpaulin-covered bundle in her 
arms. 

"Oh, pray, pray stay in and stay dryl" she be- 
sought him, and leaving him no time to argue fled up 
the steps. 

As it seemed to him silly to soak himself, merely be- 
cause his cousin was soaked, he remained (rather ig- 
nominously) dry in his comer, while he watched her 
splashing through the water, the rain plastering her thin 
bodice to her skin. 

" High time I came," he said. 
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BXR BVELYn^S INKPOT 

"¥ IE THEN the ooach had lumbered up the slope into 
\ \ the paved courtyard, the visitor f oimd no lack 
of heartiness in his welcome. The porch was full of 
bowing servants, while my lord himself, coat half on, 
feet in slippers, hair rough as a fox's brush, ran out 
to drag his guest from the chaise and pummel him in 
his joy. 

" Evelyn I Gad, but I'm glad to see you, boy I I 
couldn't believe my ears when Letty woke me to say 
you were come. I was snoring by the hall fire. Been 
out all night after that greatest rogue unhung, the Scar- 
let Bider. We 'd have run him down too, if this damned 
rain hadn't drowned us. But we'll cap him yet 
Come in to the fire, Evelyn, my dear fellow. While 
the blaze warms the outer man, honest Yarracombe 
toddy shall warm the inner. Himiphrey, Danny, look 
alive there. Take Sir Evelyn's luggage upstairs. 
Miss Lettice will show you where. This way, lad." 

Evelyn was reminded to offer a smiling apology. 

** I must throw myself on your kindness, Ralph, for 
a body-servant We landed at Portsmouth, and I sent 
my man to London with the bulk of my luggage and a 
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letter for my mother, to say that I am truanting a day or 
two." 

" A day or two I A month or two I Of coTirse we 'U 
body-servant you. Yon can have my own Luckhurst, 
or if he 's too old-fashioned for a beau like you, we 've 
a youngster that 'b none so awkward. Gad, I was go- 
ing up to London to meet you, Evelyn, and now you 
have stolen a march on ub." He swung around from 
his toddy-mixing, with the brisk suddenness his daugh- 
ter shared. ^^ You thought to take a look for yourself, 
boy, before the lawyers drew up certain contracts ? No 
inferior goods for you, eh ? Quite right, too, my buck. 
Marrying is n't like victualing an army." 

Sir Evelyn Ellsworth, heir of the late Sir Charles 
Ellsworth, contractor to His Majesty's forces, had sel- 
dom heard a remark in worst taste. But the cordiality 
of his mood overlooked it He answered with polite 
discursiveness. 

'^ What brings me here, Balph, so disconcertingly, is 
a crack in my skulL" 

"What's that?" 

Evelyn spread himself to toast by the blazing logs. 

"Fortunately, there's a good perruquier in Ports- 
mouth, really worthy of Town. Thanks to him that I 
present the deceptive appearance of a gentleman intact 
and whole. But the surgeon who put a dozen stitches 
in my scalp deprecated the long journey to London. 
So here I am, for rest and quiet and country air." 

"What the devil? Stree^fighting ? A cool blade 
like you ? " 
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^^ISoy it happened on the frigate. I was knocked 
senseless. They put in to Portsmouth to give me Chris- 
tian buriaL However, 't was no such bad rap after all, 
and here I am three days later, fine as a fiddle." 

His host was not exercised. That story might do 
for his mother. Yarracombe would have none of it. 

"Well, you've seen the child," he returned to his 
pointy " had the luck to meet her on your way. Her 
roses won't wash off in the rain, like your London 
beauties I Saw you ever so pretty a complexion ? " 

" ITever, BalpL She is a child still, but were her 
manner formed she could rank with any belle in Lon- 
don." 

" Well, then ? What are you boiling at ? Are you 
for the match or nott " 

Evelyn, not at all reluctant to give the assurance 
Balph craved, boggled at Ralph's clubbing it out of 
him* Still, for the second time, he smiled over his 
annoyanca When the leopard had changed his spots 
it would be time to preach decorum to Yarracombe. 

" I am not boggling, my dear Ralph. I am trying to 
sip this excellent but blazing toddy, and dry your island 
damp out of my poor bones. But if you must know my 
intentions before you give me my supper, why, I think 
my mother has chosen wisely." 

Yarracombe was wringing his hand and slapping his 
shoulder. 

"That's well, my boy, that's welL Damn it all, 
I'm not demanding your intentions. You'd be just 
as welcome here if you had five wives already. But, 
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the matter being broached this year or two; cousin 
Hester crying it up to me in person, and to you by 
letter ; and you having journeyed hither to see for your- 
self (not that I blame you, I that bought a pig in a 
poke), then why not come out in the open? Oousins 
aUI*' 

Evelyn smiled *^ But how if I could not make up 
my mind in five minutes ? '* 

" Damn it all, man, you Ve seen her I *' 

"I've seen a vastly pretty little piece of goods, 
BalpL And as you say truly, my mother is set on 
the match. She was bom here and loves the place. 
She purposes to make us very handsome settlements 
when I marry Lettice. She was left rich, you know, 
quite independent of the estates that came to me." 

"Shrewd Cousin Hester! She has a long head. 
She 's the only Yarracombe ever had. She knew how 
to marry a fortune, and, better stiU, how to manage it 
— and him. I'm glad she'll do well by you, for I 
can add precious little. If that 's what you 're shying 
at, Evelyn, I may as well tell you, first as last, there 'a 
no money here." He nodded at the coat-of-arms in the 
gallery window, dim in the fading light. "*A11 or 
nothing ' — that 's our way. Once started on the down- 
hill, down like Lucifer I So here's my little Letty 
with more quarterings to her scutcheon than guineas to 
her pocket." 

" Am I not Yarracombe enough to say * All or noth- 
ing ' ! " Evelyn answered easily. " Quineas are ^ noth- 
ing W 
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" When you Ve got 'em.'* 

*^ The old name is ' alL' I cheerfolly agree to find 
the pin-money for the future Lady Yarracombe," 

Though he smiled, he looked at his host sharply, but 
that gentleman was bawling down the passage for more 
hot water. He returned to slap Evelyn's back anew, 
and brew a fresh pitcher. 

" Btdly boy, we 'U drink to the match I Gad, I don't 
want to lose my little girl neither; but I want her rich 
and happy." 

" There 's one point we 've neglected, Ralph. Sup- 
pose I am persona non grata to my fair cousin ? " 

^^ Suppose fiddlesticks! The child's head's full of 
you, For a year I 've been telling her of the luck in 
store for her. She thinks of nothing else." 

^'But the reality may not come up to the expecta- 
tion." 

Yarracombe ran his eye over his kinsman with ap- 
proval of the tall erect figure, the regular features; 
with disapproval of the well-cut black suit 

*' Don't be mock-modest, Evelyn. You know you 're 
a deuced fine-looking fellow. And of course Letty un- 
derstands you '11 not be long in mourning." 

Evelyn smiled at his cousin's simplicity. 

'^To my view, Ralph, there is something besides 
good looks to consider in a marriage engagement" 

" Settlements, I grant you, but you 've said you 'd 
waive the dowry." 

^'I was not thinking of the dowry. I meant that 
beauty of person does not atone for faults of mind 
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and character. An amiable disposition is more to me 
then all the fine eyes of all the beautiful shrews." 

'^ My little maid 's no shrew. A more loving child 
does nH breathe." 

'^ I think so indeed^ Balplu I can see she is of that 
pliant temper my wife must be. Her very gaucheries 
are but pretty proof of her youth and simplicity. Upon 
my word, I am overjoyed. But, my dear Balph, even 
as I would n't take her or anybody save by free choice, 
so I want her left free. If I can please my little 
cousin, well and good. If not, not. No coercion, if 
you please." 

" Coercion ? Do you think I ever coerced the little 
minx in her life ? If she does n't fancy you, she '11 tell 
you, fast enough." 

'^ That is exactly as it should be," said Evelyn con- 
fidently. "Now one word more, Balph; I choose to 
do my own courting. So no interference from my 
young heavrfere, if you please. No bestowing your 
blessing till 'tis asked for. No plaguing my cousin 
Lettice. No taproom jests." 

Yarracombe looked disappointed; he was indeed 
primed with witticisms for the lovers' discomfiture. But 
he yielded amiably. 

"Mum's the word, young Bomeo. Go your own 
gait But I '11 wager you don't win her consent in a 
month, you starched Puritan I " 

Evelyn took out his betting-book. 

" I 'U put it in gold I win her before another sun- 
set" 
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Their heads were together over the matter when the 
door of the dining-parlor opened and the young lady 
in question stood on the threshold. Her curls were 
still glistening wet, but she had coaxed them half into 
order. Failing a knowledge of Evelyn's taste in rib- 
bons, she wore white, admirably becoming to her rich 
coloring. Beading this fact recorded in two pairs of 
eyes, she curtseyed to the gentlemen. 

Yarracombe looked so mischievously from his guest 
to his daughter that Evelyn spoke hastily. 

** Balph, I am not fit for ladies' society, all travel- 
stained as I am. Pray carry me out of my cousin's sight 
before she orders me away. No, not another sip ; spare 
my cracked head." 

" Oh, Luckhurst 1 Humphrey I " Yarracombe called, 
while Lettice ran forward with concerned eyes. 

" I came near being sewed in a sail and buried in 
the deep. Cousin Lettice." 

The two serving-men appeared from the dining- 
parlor and stood in the doorway, awaiting orders. Yar- 
racombe turned back to Evelyn. 

" Munchausen 1 I don't believe a word of it" 

Evelyn, if he could keep the conversation in his own 
hands felt no desire to tear himself from his young kins- 
woman's sympathetic gaze. 

** Come to the fire. Cousin Lettice," he besought her. 
" You must be perished with cold and wet, though in- 
deed this warm little hand won't admit it." 

Ceremoniously he escorted her to the chimney settle ; 
unceremoniously her father held his own toddy to her 
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lips, amused that it made her cougL Evelyn, thanks 
to the good fire at his back and the good liquor inside 
him and the fair face before his eyes, felt as well con- 
tented with life as any young gentleman of fortune in 
the kingdom, and blessed the inspiration that had 
brought him to Yarraoombe House. He began with 
leisurely ease, 

'^ You must know, Cousin Lettioe, I had my passage 
by the Wasp frigate, sent home to refit She sailed 
at a date oonvenient to me. Besides, her captain, 
Archie Benville, was my fag at Eton." 

^^And so the ship pitched and you fell down and 
cracked your crown, like Jack in the rime." 

'^ That was not quite the way of it, Balph, though by 
pretending so I could escape some humiliation." 

" Give us the tale, lad," 

** If you 'U believe it I As we put to sea, we were 
caught in a fog at the mouth of the roads, and must 
drift with the tide. I stood on the bridge with Cap- 
tain Benville. He was confiding to me his one re- 
gret in leaving the pestilent Colonies. The last year 
and more, the Wasp had spent prowling along the coast 
from the Hudson to the James, on the lookout for priva- 
teers, and also for supply boats, trying to run up the 
Delaware to feed the rebel camp at Valley Forge. (I 
am assaulting your ears. Cousin Lettice, with this bar- 
barous geography; I will spare you further enumera- 
tion of savage spots.) He bemoaned his failure to en- 
trap the shrewdest rogue in America, the skipper of 
a smaoik — what the Yankees call a schooner — who had 
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amuBed himself carrying provisions to the rebel armj 
under the Wasp's veiy nose. As thorough a seaman as 
traitor I If ow, listen. Cousin Lettice. Here oomes the 
wonder of my tale." 

" You did capture him, cousin ? '' 

^' Even as Archie was cursing his name came a crash 
and a shout. We had run down a dory. We lowered 
boats. Th^ picked a man out of the water, clinging 
to an oar. A man — by Heaven, it was the mani '' 

"What was he doing in a dory?*' 

"Grieving Captain Archie. For though Benville 
had the man, he wanted the schooner. The rebel was 
weU-plucked, I admit. Not one word of his schooner or 
any other information could Archie extract from him, 
even by the cat. I stopped that The rascal was a 
commissioned officer, though in the parody navy of an 
unrecognized nation* After aU, we're no Torque- 
madasl Archie may be captain of the Wasp, but he 
was my fag. The habit of obedience persists." 

"Well, Evelyn, and how did you deal with the 
Yankee rebel { Hang him to the yardarm ! Make him 
walk the plank { " 

"Faith, Archie wanted to! A good boy, but hot- 
headed. But I like things done decently and in order. 
I counseled bringing him home. I had been informed 
in my letters of the fury in England over the Yankee 
pirate, Paul Jones. I thought even a little pirateling 
might be an acceptable present to the nation." 

Yarracombe spoke with appreciation. "You're no 
hot head, Evelyn. Kind only to be cruel 1 " 
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^'So we brought him along, and, since he thought 
himself so smart a seaman, made him work his way 
— keeping good watch, the while, he did n't scuttle the 
ship or blow up the magazine." 

" And did he. Cousin Evelyn ? '' 

'^ No, cousin, he never even headed a mutiny or cut 
the captain's throat He was an exemplary able sea- 
man; Archie said, the smartest foretop-hand he ever 
had. (I hope I have correct that nautical compliment; 
my ignorant landsman's tongue celebrates this Odyssey 
but lamely.) 

^' Well then, after five weeks of a voyage unusually 
tempestuous for summer, we came in sight of the Lizard, 
and our American prisoner was consigned to the brig. 
I was still busy with my report for Qovemment, the 
weather having put me behindhand. When clinging 
to the table for dear life with one hand, 'tis difficult 
to write poUshed periods with the other. I was pegging 
away at it as we came up the Channel and into smoother 
seas — though a rain pursued us even there — when I 
bethought me of seeking some needed information from 
my Yankee captive. It seemed to me Archie had hardly 
gone at him in the right way. I really liked the fel- 
low for his pluck. 

'^ He came then, under guard, to my cabin on deck, 
apparently in a sensible and tractable mood. I was ex- 
plaining to him who I was and what it was in my 
power to do for him. He was standing before me, un- 
armed, of course; his two guards were stationed just 
outside the door. I had my pistol on the table, under 
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my hand. Before my fingers oould close on it, he had 
snatched up my bronze inkstand and crashed it down on 
my poor bare pate." 

" Cousin Evelyn 1 " 

''The devil! What then? The guards catlaBsed 
him?" 

" His luck held. The guards had slunk a step or two 
round the lee of the cabin out of the driving rain. 
They heard me fall, but before they could reach the 
door the Yankee was out of it, and over the rail into 
the Channel where 'tis a safe wager he remains, for 
a sea was coming up, and the frigate a mile or more 
from land. It grew dark of a sudden and rain fell in 
torrents, they tell me. After he touched the water they 
never saw him more." 

" That was the same storm the Scarlet Bider escaped 
int" Yarracombe exclaimed. He seemed more in- 
terested in this coincidence than in his cousin's acci« 
dent, but Lettice was quick with suitable inquiries for 
Evelyn's health. He felt the top of his neat wig, gin- 
gerly, but smiling. 

'' The wound. Cousin Lettice, is but a piece of good 
fortune, since it wins me your sympathy. However, I 
shall forfeit that sweet compassion if I longer weary 
your ears with my prosings. Take me away, Balph, 
I am making her yawn." 

But he knew very well he had not made her yawn, 
had not lost for one instant her eager attention. Al- 
ready he reckoned his latest wager safe. 

Yarracombe, rousing from a sudden abstraction, ac- 
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oompanied his guest up the stairs. Mr. Luckhurst^ at 
his most important^ stumped after them; Humphrey 
seemed not to be needed. 

Lettice, after curtseying to her cousin's bow, sank 
down again in her fireside seat. The flames were dan- 
cing behind the iron dogs; she stared into them, in a 
happy dream. 

She had brought home from Byde a lighter heart than 
she carried thither. 

All the long way to Bobin's, while the rain tried 
her strength, and every wayfarer her courage, she moiled 
and moiled over the hideous riddle: which were 
wickeder, to shield a murderer, or to betray a guest? 
She had chosen her course ; she was not sure it was the 
less despicable. 

But, once her business put in train, tactics decided, 
details schemed out, she found ease. Bight or wrong, 
it was settled. There was peace in the very word. 
Only one day more, and her burden would slip off her 
shoulders into the sea. 

Content with her work, she was more than content 
to turn her tired brain away from it The traveler 
by p<5st arrived in a lucky hour. Never was maid more 
eager to be diverted, to be complimented, to be charmed, 
to be entreated. 

" Miss Tarracombe 1 '' 

Though all her day, since she stole out of the sleep- 
ing house at dawn, had been spent in Dirck's cause, 
she was now so deep in a vision of the beautiful young 
Prince of Wales bowing over her hand that she gasped 
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at the footman's floury wig and purple plush and shiny 
silver buttons. 

"Miss Tarracombel Why did you tell me I had 
killed Sir Everard ? " 

She oould make nothing of his question, but the 
tensity of his tone came home to her. His face blazed 
with excitement, jubilant excitement. 

"Miss Tarracombel Did you believe he was 
killed?" 

" I knew it. Every one knows it." 

" When he has just walked up that staircase f " 

She could only repeat stupidly, " Staircase f " 

" Sir Everard — Evelyn — whatever his name is. I 
told you then, I never meant to kill him." 

Her brain was spinning. 

"But this is my cousin, Sir Evelyn Ellsworth." 

" Then whom did I kill ? What—" A great light 
broke on him. For an instant he was silent, letting it 
flood. " You thought the troopers after me .' You take 
me iot the Scarlet Bider." 

She rose to her feet, scared eyes on his, not sure 
whether he was mad or she was. 

" Who — who are you ? " 

His laugh seemed to ring over the whole house. 

"It J 'm the man with the inkpot" 
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THOUGH amazement was painted on Lett/s face 
she neither questioned nor commented. The past 
could wait but not the present. 

" Listen," she said with quiet practicality. " Luck- 
hurst is attending my cousin, you'll not be required. 
At supper he will not notice you. At bedtime he 'U not 
be sober." 

Dirck was slower to business than she. "No new ter- 
rors could quench his jolly laugh, in which, after a 
hesitating moment, Lettice joined. She had been 
brought up in a robust school of humor — sincerely as 
she admired Sir Evelyn's dignity, she could giggle over 
its eclipse in ink. 

'^It never dawned upon me you took me for the 
Bider. When I found the troopers were not after me 
but him, I was easy." 

^'Sut they might have mistook you, too,'' Lettice 
objected. 

" They might — but somehow I felt they would n't." 
He stopped chuckling, to add in a different tone, with 
some confusion, " You understand now that I 've naught 
to fear from her ladyship." 

181 
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"I understand nothing about itl*' 

He cut her short 

^^'No matter that. The one thing that matters is^ 
you 're my friend once more, Miss Yarracombe ? '* 

^^You might have killed my cousin/' she said 
austerely, but in spite of herseK her indiscreet laughter 
bubbled out. 

Somewhere a hinge squeaked. They wheeled about, 
silenced, listening. The door into the dining-parlor 
stood open, folded back against the walL 

" The door to the pantries — that squeaks," mut- 
tered Dirck, and vanished into the parlor, as IJettice 
flashed up the stairs. In the gallery the sudden ap- 
pearance of Abby at her elbow changed the direction 
of her anxieties. The maid desired to know if the 
gentlemen were ready to sup, for her ladyship, having 
learned of Sir Evelyn's arrival, was prepared to de- 
scend. 

Even in the uncertain firelight, Letty's dismay 
leaped from her eyes. 

^' 1^0, no, miss. She 'U not say a word. Quiet as a 
lamb she 's been, all day, poor dear. And anyhow, she 
wouldn't Not before Sir Evelyn, miss. She wants 
the match to oome off." 

" When she hates me ? " 

^^ Oh, she wants her daughter to make a grand match. 
Besides, Miss Letty, 'twould take you from New 
Place." 

"Oh I" 

"Don't you see, miss, 'twould give her another 
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chance with his lordship — at least that 's her notion. 
Yon need n't fear, missy." 

Little as Lettice dared expect it^ the event justified 
Abby's prediction. " Qad, for once your mother looks 
like a human being!" called Yarracombe from the 
hearthstone with cheerful loudness. Lettice, too, no- 
ticed a difference. Though her toupee was antiquated 
as ever, her complexion as complex, to-night Lady Yar- 
racombe bore herself like a person of consequence. 
Advancing to meet his hostess, Evelyn bagged her 
remembrance for the gawky schoolboy who had danced 
at her wedding. In the warmth of his attentions, she 
expanded, laughed, talked, bridled, like the self-con- 
fident heiress of twenty years ago. 

Yarracombe, indulging in no more stage asides, 
joined easily in the game of politeness. Indeed he felt 
as amiable as he seemed, being much amused at his 
wife and even more at his cousin, whose courtesy he 
dubbed toad-eating. A smooth card, that boy of 
Hester's. His lordship would be shot if Evelyn might 
not, after all, screw out of her ladyship a dowry for 
the lass. He 'd lay him a bet on it, when the women 
withdrew. 

At her ladyship's instance, the table heard the au- 
tobiography of the brilliant cousin. 

Being graduated from Oxford, he had spent two 
years and unnumbered guineas in the grand tour of 
Europe, returning to accept from an eager country a 
conmiission in the Quards. ^^ It was my father's wish 
I should wear His Majesty's uniform. He was fond 
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of explaining to strangers that he had been many years 
connected with the army/' said Evelyn, with a smile. 
The fact that the late Sir Charles, first baronet of his 
line, had been connected with the army only as a con- 
tractor, Evelyn did not explain to strangers ; to persons 
like the Yarracombes, who knew, and whose own pedi- 
gree ran back through Heaven knew how many centuries 
unsullied by trade, he always acknowledged his origin 
with perfect candor and good humor. 

After some years of purely ornamental soldiering 
there had occurred the uprising in the Colonies, and 
Evelyn — " Stung with the gadfly of ambition. Cousin 
I,etitia ; planning, like many another poor fool, to pluck 
fame out of the American wilderness, whence nothing 
good ever came,"—- went out as aide to General Bur- 
goyne and later was appointed to command a regiment. 
*^ Had my father lived I should have remained to see 
the final quenching of the embers of rebellion. 
Already they bum low. But my mother needed me, 
the property needed me, it was imperative to oome 
home." 

" Surely, Evelyn, you will not return to the wilds! " 

Evelyn glanced from the lady who put the question, 
to the younger lady who could (his look implied) an- 
swer it. 

'^ Only if I am driven to despair," he said, but he 
said it lightly and turned back at once to her ladyship, 
that he might neither embarrass the daughter nor slight 
the mother. ''No, cousin, I propose to change my 
sword, not for the plowshare, but for the toga. I in- 
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tend to enter parliament" He spoke with certainty, 
among his inheritances being a pocket borough. 

Ezcept by his eyes now and then, he paid Letly no 
court, ahnost no notice. Yarracombe, once he had 
dulled the pangs of hunger, was full of questions about 
the Colonies and the prosecution of the war* Evelyn, 
addressing himself now to one, now to the other, kept 
the talk going as easily as a juggler tosses oranges. 

like a bread-and-butter miss, Lettice listened in 
silence. She felt as if there were two girls in her one 
body; the Lettice who hung on Evelyn^s every word, 
missed no least gesture as he lifted his glass or broke 
his bread; the Lettice who was aware of nothing but 
Dirck and his danger, though she scarce dared glance 
at him. This stormy evening, supper could not be 
served by daylight, midsummer though it was. The 
curtains were drawn; the candles on the table made 
the white cloth a radiant island in a sea of gloom* The 
servants' faces, even when they approached the table, 
were obscure. 

The Lettice who watched Evelyn was thoughtfuL 
She followed him appreciatively as she might follow a 
stage performance. It was admirable, engrossing, but 
it engrossed her mind alone. The Lettice who dared 
not watch Dirck burned with anxiely and fear. Evelyn 
had her deliberate attention; Dirck she felt in every 
nerve. With mounting anxiely, she waited for the talk 
to recur to her cousin's accident. Then, his mind fixed 
on his assailant. Sir Evelyn's eye might be sharpened 
to recognize^ if not the shadowed face, at least the lean 
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brown hand that served him wine — and had once 
served him ink. 

Bat Evelyn had no intention of being tedions. The 
talk went on as he directed it^ to scenes and adventures 
ever new. 

Lady Yarracombe, rising, called her daughter twice 
before the girl understood that she was to accompany 
her mother. Evelyn smiled inwardly, ascribing her un- 
readiness to preoccupation with himself. 

Outside the parlor door, her ladyship dropped the arm 
she had so graciously tucked in her own. 

^^ Go find me Abby^ And then to your room, miss, 
nor dare to show yourself below stairs. The manners 
that please your father's pothouse companions will not 
please a man of breeding. You shaVt hobnob with 
him over his port like a barmaid in an inn parlor." 

Lettice curtseyed and fled. 

Yarracombe had not troubled himself to rise as the 
ladies departed. With a long yawn of relief, he pushed 
the wine across the table. 

^' Lud, never fear little Letty will grow up such an- 
other!'' 

^^ She can grow up to nothing better than her lady- 
ship's manner," said Evelyn in his civil way. 

" Oh, trust you to be vastly pleasant to her — there 
may be money in it She was vastly pleasant to you, 
too — she 's not married to you. She was vastly pleas- 
ant to me, when she v^anted the title." 

Evelyn looked down on the cousin half a dozen years 
his senior, with an elder's amused smile. He seated 
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himself and poured his port^ admiring the jeweled 
depths. 

"Mj oousin Lettice tells me her mother's health 
gives her grave concenL'^ 

" Oh yes, the monkey 's tender-hearted. Truth is, 
there's nothing the matter with her ladyship but 
spleen." 

" I am rejoiced to hear it," said Evelyn with a cer- 
tain dry emphasis ; Yarracombe burst out laughing. 

" No doubt, my buck ! You rejoice to see me tied 
up to an antique wife. If her ladyship was so incon- 
siderate of you as to die, Lettice might have a little 
half-brother to cheat her out of the title." 

Evelyn leaned back and spoke leisurely. 

^' I confess, Ealph, I had rather see my son the next 
viscount than yours." 

" I tried to divorce her because the two little boys had 
died, and no hope of another. But Crane — my so- 
licitor over here — said 't was no use." He spoke as 
if it were a personal prejudice of Crane's. 

** Lady Yarracombe is older than you — ^" 

*' Six years. I was noosed at nineteen." 

" — and fragile, while you never knew a sick day. 
But what's the adage of the cracked pitcher? I'll 
wager my lady lives on for years after you 've broken 
your neck 8teq)le-chasing, or fallen drunk over a 
cliflE." 

Automatically, Yarracombe's hand felt for his beir 
ting-book, only to fling it down in a huff. 

"Devil take you for a cold-blooded reptile 1 Your 
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eyes will be dry when I break my neck and make the 
succession safe." 

Evelyn laughed. 

^^ You do me injustice^ Ralph. I am excessively fond 
of you — as the present Lady Yarracombe's husband." 

^^As I shall be^ all my mortal days. So ugly a 
woman is bound to live forever." 

" Selfish of herl" 

"Not that I'd marry again, except for a fortune. 
If I were free, only necessity should drive me to the 
altar. And of late by good luck, my affairs are some- 
what improved." 

"And will improve further," Evelyn spoke 
heartily. "I stand rather well at court, my dear 
ieau-pere, and boast some good friends in Town« One 
of my first errands there will be to look up an appoint- 
ment suitable for a Yarracombe. By suitable, I mean 
fat emoluments, and no duties." 

" Now that *s deuced decent of you, lad." 

"I aim, Ralph, to distract you from brooding on 
the advantages of a second marriage." 

"What d'you mean, danm you! Discussing my 
second marriage, and my lady living! D'you think 
I'd murder her!" 

His voice was hoarse, his face flushed. Evelyn won- 
dered if half a bottle of port made Yarracombe quarrel- 
some. A tiresome trait in a relative. 

" Pray, my dear Ralph, accept my apologies. I was 
guilty of a breach of taste, a want of sensibility. It 
was her ladyship's air of fragility suggested your pos- 
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sible bereavement Kot, believe me^ your murderous 
propensities." 

Evelyn was half-contrite, half-laughing. Yarra- 
combe was half-laughing, half-sheepish. 

" Well, we *re not Darby and Joan in the ballad — 
you might think I looked to her death. But I swear 
before Qod I M no more harm her than I 'd harm my 
little IJetty. As you said, she'll likely outlive me. 
You need n't fret about the title." 

'^I do not fret about it. In the lamentable con- 
tingency of her ladyship's pre-decease, only a very great 
heiress, Ralph, could compensate your break with me I " 

His lordship laughed. 

" Yes, you 'd be a devil of an enemy. You 've got 
no bowels. But I speak truth when I swear I '11 never 
marry again. I've had enough of a woman I can't 
get away from. I prefer women I can." 

^' Ah, but how if one of these temporary ladies be- 
guile you to make her permanent ! " 

Yarraoombe's laugh rang out 

^^ Lud, I assume no responsibilily. Tou *ll make it 
your business to see that she does n't." 

Evelyn laughed too, and dropped the subject Yar- 
racombe's second marriage was perhaps a remote con- 
tingency, but he preferred to make his position clear 
from the first He had exacted no promises, displayed 
no anxiety, but he thought he had succeeded. 

" You '11 find me the most indulgent of sons-in-law," 
he said easily, ^^ even as beautiful little Lettice will find 
me the most indulgent of husbands." 
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"I'll run you through if you arenV But hia 
lordship's fierceness was abstracted; he was pondering. 
" I shall miss the chick. Yet I want to get her away 
from here. I mean, she is too lonely." 

" And too neglected." 

" Just so. This half-ruined, half-closed old barracks 
will make a mope of her, like her mother. You are 
still in mourning, to be sure — ^" 

" It is over six months since Sir Charles's death. My 
mother, from the tone of her letters, is only too eager 
for a daughter. She will not counsel delay. And my 
own wishes assuredly counsel haste. Therefore it rests 
with my cousin Lettice." 

" It rests with you to persuade her." 

" I shall find a good deal of business awaiting me, 
in connection with the properly," Evelyn went on, un- 
able to keep a shade of complacency out of his voioe. 
" I shall probably need to journey down to Notting- 
hamshire, and to the place in Salop. I shall havB 
Beeches put in order for the bride, I think. For a few 
weeks my hands must be tied, but the wedding can take 
place by the end of August Yes, surely, by the last 
week in August." 

'' I hate to let the minx go. Yet I am glad, too." 

^* I can linger only a day or so," Evelyn went on. 
** I must hasten to my mother who is so eager for me. 
Then, as soon as I have studied my affairs, I will 
write you my plans." 

"ITo need of that, boy. I am going up to Town 
myself. I want a holiday." 
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''You will leave the ladies here?" Evelyn's voice 
disapproved. 

" Lud 1 I suppose they 'U clamor to rush to Town, 
too, for wedding clothes. Time enough in a month for 
that. I 'U give myself a few weeks of liberty." 

"I could wish that my future wife might be left 
with some sterner duenna than that gentle invalid." 

'' She 's no duenna at all — does n't like the child, 
never had her about. That's the beauty of it. My 
little Letty never was dressed like a doll and taught 
embroidery and deportment. / She ran about with me 
and learned to jump fences. So she's healthy as a 
milk-maid, and jolly as a sand-boy. She 's no lady of 
fashion. She 's as good company as a boy." 

"You appear to me, Balph, to labor under a mis- 
apprehension. My cousin may easily be made into a 
lady of fashion ; she cannot be made into a boy. And 
had she a dozen masculine accomplishments, still she 
would never be mistaken on the highway for a boy." 

'^ She can never be mistaken for anybody but Miss 
Lettice Yarracombe. Every man and woman in the 
parish has known her from a baby. They 'd hurt their 
own before they'd hurt her." 

" Even in your own village, is it fitting a young lady 
of quality should stray about by herself! But when 
she rides across the island stark alone — ^" 

" Curse you, Evelyn, what are you saying ? " 

^' I am saying she went alone to Byde. And the is- 
land overrun with drunken troopers." 

''When did she ever do that?" 
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" ToKiay." 

"How do you know} Did you see herf 

" I met her about a mile from here. She told me 
herself as if it were nothing to wonder at^ she had been 
— in all this downpour, too — to Ryde." 

'^ She was gulling you, then. She go alone to Ryde I 
What the devil, Evelyn 1 What do you take her for ? " 

" For a product of your upbringing, my good Ralph.'' 

Yarraoombe banged the table. "If you hint one 
word against that child — ^^ 

" I hint nothing against her — I think nothing. But 
I say in plain English much against you. Ko, let me 
speak. I never for one instant suspected her of any- 
thing hidden. I am confident her errand was most 
innocent — some household purchase. But just be- 
cause she spoke frankly of her escapade, just because she 
thought it no escapade at all, I blame, not her, but her 
father. A gentleman should take better care of his 
scullery maid 1 '' 

Yarraoombe had no retort ready, Evelyn's plea was 
so earnest, so plainly reasonable. He crossed to the 
chimney to give the bell-cord a furious jerk. Mr. Luck- 
hurst responded. He was sedulous in personal atten- 
tion to this honored guest; no raw footman was per- 
mitted to approach him. 

" Tell Miss Lettice I want her." 

Evelyn sprang up. 

" Ralph, I protest I She is not to be reprimanded, 
only more tenderly guarded." 

" You Ve accused her ; now you can face her. Fetch 
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Miss Letty^ Luddrarst. If she's abed^ bid her dress 
and come." 

She was not abed, but walking in the gallery. She 
had no least intention of disobeying her mother — 
'^ As if I knew no difference between Cousin Evelyn 
and Will Valentine I " she said to herself indignantly. 
But she must catch Dirck again to report the outcome 
of her journey. When the parlor door opened, she 
ran down a step or two, but only to encounter Luck- 
hurst with his lordship's summons and with a private 
warning of his own, ^^ They don't like your ride. Miss 
Letty." 

She considered a simple refusal to obey. ^^Miss 
Yarracombe's compliments, and her ladyship has for- 
bid her to venture belowstairs." She laughed at the 
vision of dad receiving the message. Unluckily, 
Evelyn would miss the full flavor of its impudence, and 
it was Evelyn's meddling that chiefly annoyed her. 
Chin high, cheeks pink, eyes bright with the light of 
battle, she advanced upon the dining-parlor. 

Dropping a demure curtsy, she studied the gentle- 
men through her long lashes. Her father looked hot 
and angry; her cousin cold and aggrieved. Coming 
forward to meet her he seemed about to speak, but de- 
cided against it and handed her in silence to a chair. 

^^ Letty," Yarracombe flung the command at her be- 
fore she could seat herself, ^^tell Evelyn where you 
rode to-day." 

She curtsied again and stood, regardless of the 
proffered chair. 
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" I did tell Cousin Evelyn, sir." 

" Told him you had been to Ryde ? " 

'^Yes, dad." She shot a reproachful glance at 
Evelyn, a glance that said, ^^Why are you making 
trouble for me ? " 

" But you had not been to Ryde ? '' 

"Ifearmelhad,daddy/^ 

Yarracombe looked staggered for a moment 

" You little trollop, you I Don^t you know you are 
forbid to go beyond our own village i '' 

She wrinkled her brow in an effort of memory. 

"Dad, dear, I can't recollect your ever saying a 
word about where I might go or not go. And you never 
question me. I have rid to Ryde several times to see 
Kurse Nany." 

" Then you are a wicked, disobedient girl. Even if 
I never said it in so many words, I looked to you for 
sense to know what is proper. You are never to go 
alone off our land. Do you hear me ? " 

It was likely that Luckhurst in his pantry heard 
him, or Danny in the stable-loft Lettice beamed upon 
him. 

" Yes, daddy. I have no difficulty in hearing you.'' 

" Then obey me.'' 

" Yes, dad." 

She was perfectly respectful, but not in the least 
chastened. Yarracombe, conscious that as a stem par- 
ent he was a failure, gave up blustering and laughed. 

" Lud, I don't care what you do. 1 11 trust you to 
turn up smiling. But your unladylike boldness horrir 
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fies your virtuous ooufiin. It's he that wants your 
wings clipped/' 

Sir Evelyn's well-cut chin was in the air, his back 
stiff, for he was angry. But no trace of anger ap- 
peared in his voice which in complaining modked its 
own complaint. 

^^ Cousin Lettice, I am very badly used. 'T is none 
of my fault you were haled here for inquisition. I 
aimed my reproach at your frivolous young parent, not 
at his daughter. Now, Balph not only defies my wishes 
but puts all the odium of his act on me. Could mean- 
ness further go? " 

Letty laughed cordially, forgiving him his talebear- 
ing since it had done her no harm. She laughed with 
and at her lordly male relatives, because neither had 
demanded the object of her ride. 

^^ Dad's a plague. Kobody minds him." 

But now Evelyn's voice lost its lightness. 

'^Kone the less, cousin, though I resent his blunt 
phrasing, he reports my opinion. You enjoy an un* 
heard-of liberty ; it is undeserved good fortune if none 
has ever abused it" 

Between anger and confusion, Lettice flushed scarlet. 
She knew she did not deserve her luck — she merely 
exulted in it. Executing her grandest curtsy, she 
spoke with her grandest air, ^^ My life fears no scru- 
tiny " ; then, before scrutiny could begin, swept like an 
offended princess from the room. 

" Gad, Evelyn, you cant like a Methody preacher ! " 
But the offender was hurrying after the offended. 
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He overtook her at the staircase^ and caught her 
fingers on the raiL In the leaping firelight he could 
see her color come and go. 

'^Cousin, I cannot have you hurt or angry. Be- 
lieve me, I thought of nothing but your danger." 

His voice was shaken out of its wonted delibera- 
tion ; he was surprised and' amused at his own anxiety. 

'^ I wanted only to protect you. But I had no ri^t, 
unless my sovereign lady invests me with the right" 

His gentleness, his genuine concern, shamed her into 
a like gentleness. The offended princess collapsed into 
a maiden meek and contrite. 

'^My cousin has the right I know it was a mad 
ride." 

'^The right of a cousin I'll none of. I want a 
dearer right. My sweet I " 

The girl was breathless. 

"I — you — Cousin Hester will be shocked to find 
me so short of what she thinks me." 

^'Lady Ellsworth has but one aim, to promote her 
son's happiness. My devoted mother proves herself 
shrewd as well as devoted when, passing by the reigning 
toasts of Town, she discovers fair Phyllis of the roses. 
(I'll wager the Cunnings in their heyday never had 
such roses.) Oh, Phyllis, Phyllis, hast no -pity for 
Strephon at thy feet « " 

Though the little fingers in his were cold she had 
no more doubt of her answer than he. The marriage 
she had long looked on as her greatest possible good 
fortune. She was prepared to accept the suit even with- 
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out enthusiasm for the suitor, to take the man for the 
sake of his possessions. N^ow she realized with a sud* 
den blushing smile, that she would take him for his 
own sake. 

Marking the blush and smile, Evelyn was lifting her 
fingers to his lips when in sharp distress she drew them 
away. 

" Wait,'' she stammered. " When you know me bet- 
ter — well then, wait a day.*' 

" If I kiiew you Better, I could not love you more — 
or less. But,'' his smiling ardor changed to gravity 
equally becoming, " my little lady is wise to wait till 
she knows more of me." 

Her mood was too humble to tease him. 

"Oh no, Evelyn," she protested with incautious 
candor. "I am sure of you. Dad spoils me and 
n^lects me — my mother shuns me and neglects me. 
But I shall be safe with you." 

In spite of the gipsy journey and his horror thereat, 
he was very far from believing that Miss Letty's free- 
dom had led her into any real harm. That were im- 
possible — a young lady of quality, his cousin I He 
had even abandoned his early suspicion of a love affair. 
Deciding that her distress was due to the general cir- 
cumstances of her deficient education, he made out of 
her speech that, but for her modesty and timidity, she 
was ready to fall into his arms. The readiness, and 
the humility that checked it, combined to delight him. 
Confident of her, he would not hurry her pretly re- 
luctance. 
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" I will endure to wait^ since 't is only for a day," 
he promised, smiling, and now she let him kiss her 
hand. 

The footman came in with a pair of candles. Over 
Sir Evelyn's bent head, his eyes sprang at Lettioe ; eyes 
startled, dismayed. 

Perceiving the servant's presence, without haste but 
without delay, the suitor released his lady's fingers. 
She flew up a step or two, frowning back at the man 
in livery trimming the candles. Was Dirck mad, thus 
to force himself on his enemy's notice? Then she 
smiled ; his audacity aroused hers. 

She restored her glance to Evelyn, letting him ap- 
propriate the smila 

^^Your indulgence one moment, cousin. I am the 
houQpkeeper; forgive me if I obtrude homely cares. 
Humphrey, the north vdng is to be put in order. Qet 
the keys to-night, and at the earliest dawn be there at 
work." 

^^ Yes, miss." The footman's voice was subdued to 
a murmur; he went out as he had come, by the little 
door under the stairs. 

ilTow that she had brought off her coup in safely, 
Lettice was cold at the danger of it Suppose when 
she addressed the servant Evelyn had looked round at 
himi 

Evelyn was far too well bred. His situation de- 
manded that his devoted eyes never waver from his lady. 
That her eyes and attention could turn from his ardor 
to a housekeeping triviality annoyed his sense of fit- 
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ness. But the gaucherie was but proof of the child's 
youth. 

" Good night, Ck>usin Evelyn." 

From the galleiy her face sparkled, her gravity gone 
like a summer mist ^^ Till to-morrowl '' she tossed to 
him as she vanished. 
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WHEN Lettice left her chamber, she groped her 
way in blackness down the intricate passages. 
But the breaking dawn presently outlined an open door 
where Dirck awaited her. 

The place of rendezvous was anteroom or entrance 
hall to Lady Yarracombe's state apartments. On one 
side of it lay the ballrooms, on the other sundry cloak- 
rooms and patch closets. These were all dosed, but 
the footman had set open the windows and the door to 
the small north porch. The path before it, once trod 
by the slippers of my lady's ball guests, was now deep 
as the lawn in lush grass and clover, and moss car- 
peted the steps. 

Literally obedient, Dirck appeared in working smock, 
broom in hand. In the dimness Lettice could hardly 
read his face. 

" You knew I would come i " 

^' I have set a chair for you outside on the step. It 
is warmer than this dank room. You '11 not be cold i " 

She followed him out, thanked his forethought with 
a smile, but would not sit 

^' Humphrey, it is all arranged. Bobin will set sail 
for the Hook of Holland the moment you step on board. 

200 
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You can pass the troopers, if jou go in Yarracombe 
livery. Yon mnst start this instant before the house is 
up.'' 

This was a very different Lettiee from the Lettioe 
of the troopers' raid, the Lettiee that hated him and 
wept over him, and thought of nothing but him. This 
Lettiee, cheerfol, brisk and businesslike, meant to dis- 
pose of his case before breakfast and pass on to some- 
thing else. 

Dirck stood silent, clutching his broom. She 
thought he dreaded the difficulties of his flight 

" You '11 saddle the roan, — he 's slow — spavined — 
but it can't be helped. Danny bolts the stable before 
he goes to bed in the loft, but you can climb in at the 
harness-room window. He won't wake, but if he does, 
tell him I sent you. Here's a paper, a make-believe 
shopping-list, to show him or any one who might stop 
you. But none will molest our livery, here or in Ryde. 
If any soldier notes your sailing, Robin will say you 
are our man he 's carrying to Ventnor to oblige us. At 
Ryde, make straight for Robin's, Little Wharf Lane, 
three doors beyond the Swan Inn. You pass down the 
High Street over the second bridge, then the first turn 
to your right, and second left. I have writ it down 
but you can ask any one — Robin is well known. See, 
here I have made you a map of our lanes till you reach 
the turnpike. This is our gate; here you turn to the 
right by the big oak with the blasted limb — ^" 

She bent over the paper, eagerly explaining, trying 
to make clear every rod of his journey; then gave the 
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map into his hands^ scanning anxioufily Iiis disturbed 
face. 

^^ Cannot you understand t Are jou afraid to trust 
Robin ? You need not. He would do anything for me. 
And if he did not^ his mother, my old nurse, would 
sail you to Holland herself." 

He took the papers as if he hardly knew what they 
were. 

" Ton rode all yesterday in the rain for me ? " 

^^ 'T was nothing. Humphrey, you need not mistrust 
Robin." 

^'I don't mistrust Robin* I am thankful to him. 
When I reach my kin at Amsterdam I can repay hinu 
But I can never by the slightest service repay you." 

" No need, Humphrey. My help is a free giff 

^^ Don't call me Humphrey I When I was a higb- 
wayman, at least you gave me my own name. When I 
was a murderer, I was more to you than now, when 
you smile and think it all a game. Say my own name, 
Dirckl'' 

She looked at him kindly, but not seriously. Now 
that the play was ending, so smoothly and successfully, 
she felt rather regretful that it must end. But of 
course it must Very cheerfully and pleasantly, she 
granted his request 

"Dirckl Good-by, Dirck." 

She was as much surprised as pained by his silence^ 
his hangdog air. Encouragingly she rallied him. 

" Dirck I Where 's your pluck, where 's your sense ? 
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Wliatever the danger of flighty 't is nothing to the danger 
here/' 

He spoke on a sudden impulse. 

"There's no great danger here. The whole coun- 
tryside thinks but of the Scarlet Bider. You heard 
Colonel Ellsworth say he and everybody thought me 
drowned. In a flunky's buttons and a wig as big as a 
feather bed, who 'd look for a seaman ? You English 
don't think a servant 's a man — you think he 's a wax- 
work. Now the Colonel rang for me last night, to help 
his lordship to bed. He was stone cold sober, the 
Colonel was — but still he never knew me." 

"By daylight, if he once fairly looked at you — 
but what nonsense to argue 1 Of course you must be 
ofE and quickly ! " 

His pleading hand fell to his side. 

" I know. I know I must go, — for your sake. 
Myself, I 'd chance it for a few more days with you. 
But if I were taken here, you — never that I '11 go. 
Yes, I will go." 

But he went not^ only came closer. 

*' Miss Yarracombe I Are you to marry him ? " 

Her clear color rose. 

" My cousin ? Yes, it is arranged." 

Finding the broom in his hands, he went into the 
house and set it carefully away. When he returned 
his face and voice were quiet and composed. 

"He has everything — wealth, position, distinction. 
A fine o£Scer, I've heard said; a fine fellow too, I 
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think. He has everythiBg to offer you. I have noth- 
ing. Less than nothing — your face tells me that'' 

"I — you—" she was breathless with consterna- 
tion. 

" Of course I love you. You can't shut your eyes 
to that. And hunted felon that I am, I 've been mad 
enough to dream 1 The war will end, and not as your 
Colonel prophesies. The Colonies can't be conquered 
— ^'t is not an army fighting, 't is a nation. We shall 
wear England out She'll sue for peace — sue not 
rebel colonials but a free republic Then when there 's 
peace between our countries, I could come under my« 
own name, in my own ship. Oh my dear, my dear I " 

Again her face answered him. She did not even 
blush, as she had blushed for Evelyn. She was all 
distress. 

" Oh, not that I I never thought — " 

" It was play to you. I know. But — ^" he broke 
off, hopeless. In the clear cool light of the dawn, her 
look was full of pity — and pity only. " I am mad, 
I see. To you, I am the lackey I look." 

Lettice welcomed the opportunity for a kind word. 

" Oh no, indeed. I never took you for a real serv- 
ant — though you were so good a one." 

As if explanation were profitless, he turned away, 
only to swing back again, with a flood of eager words. 

^^Thus, Miss Yarracombe, I learned. I was three 
years cabinboy on my uncle's brig from New York to 
China and the Indies. He is a most particular old 
gentleman, my uncle Captain Diedrick Van de Veer. 
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Even with a high sea ruimizig I was smacked if I 
spilled a spoonful of soup or rattled a dish cover. And 
we expected to walk the plank, the cook and I, if we 
broke a piece of his Nagasaki china." 

She pursued her endeavor to be polite and kind. 

" And now, sir, you are a naval officer ? " 

" Lieutenant in our ' parody of a navy ' — master of 
a merchantman again, when the war is over. My 
father is a trader in New York; a farmer, too, with 
market gardens out Flatbush way, big as all Yarra- 
combe. He would be making half the cloth the Colony 
wears, the very best too, but for your Board of Trade 
and Plantations, that kills our honest industries. 

^^ I shipped before the mast as soon as I was big 
enough. My mother's people are all Dutch and seafar- 
ing. I was ordinary seaman and quartermaster, and 
mate at last I 've been in the West Indies and the 
East, and round Cape Horn and Qood Hope, on the 
Gold Coast and in Venice and in Spain. I was master 
of my own brig when I was one-and-twenty — owner 
and master. I was in Java and Sumatra — that 's the 
Dutch East Indies — when the Coloqies rose. But I 
reached New York safe, for all your British Navy 
scouring the seas. Your cousin told you what I've 
been at, since.'' He paused to catch his breath then 
came a step nearer her. 

^^ Miss Yarracombe I Do you despise me now for a 
vagrom nobody?" 

'^ No, Dirck, no. You are no more a vagrant than 
a murderer." She gave a tremulous laugh, by way 
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of insisting that nothing serious or sad was in the 
air. 

^^ Luckily your cousin 's not damaged. But^ if I had 
known then that he saved me from the yardarm, hy 
George^ I 'd have heen patienter to his fool questions I 
Mind you, I never thought of escape till he put me 
in a rage. He had his pistol, the guards had cutlasses, 
I had nothing. And there was a boiling sea. I stood 
there under his quizzing^ not looking at him, trying not 
to hear him. I fixed my eyes on his inkpot that had 
two little figures of acrobats for handles, and presently 
I saw they were contorted to make his initials E. E. 
I knew it was Chinese work and I speculated how he 
could have come by it. But I couldn't seal my ears 
to his patronage. He was so consequential, so con- 
descending, so contemptuous of our cause I Betray my 
country, he'd give me a lollypop! Refuse, says my 
gentleman, 't is the gallows. Guess again, says I, and 
with that I snatched up the inkpot and let in a little 
light throu^ the crown of his head." 

" Then it was really Evelyn who sent you here ! '' 
Dirck did not respond to her smile. For once, he 
was not thinking of her. ^' Sir Evelyn and I are like 
his country and mine. He had fine clothes and a fine 
manner and sat at ease in his cabin. I stood before 
him barefoot, in rags. He had his sidearms, and 
guards with cutlasses, and the whole ship's crew to back 
him. I had nothing but my two hands and a rage. 
^ow England has all the wealth, all the uniforms, all 
the mercenary troops ; we have only a grievance. But 
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a grievance makes better marksmen than the Bank of 
England/* 

A grievance could also be more absorbing than a 
love affair, it seemed ; his face was on fire, and not for 
her. She became interested in this strange .enthusiasm. 

'^ But mj cousin said the revolt is nearlj quenched." 

'^Lordliness again, and brag! His Majesly's gov- 
ernment never dreamed we could fight, a rabble of 
farmers I Perhaps they might have put us down in the 
beginning, if their noble brains could have realized it 
was to be no toy war, fought with shuttlecocks. Now 
they suspect we mean it, but they see it too late. When 
frost and famine have n't conquered us, King George's 
Hessians never wilL" 

'^ Dirck, my father has asked in London about the 
revolt (because of Evelyn). Everybody told him — 
the cabinet lords themselves — our arms must be vic- 
torious." 

'^ Their ignorance is our salvation I The English 
care little and know less of the obscure troubles of far- 
off colonies. A pin-prick to them ; life itself to us." 

^' But what can make you rise against your king ) " 
she asked with perplexed brow. ''I've always been 
told it was because you were knaves and traitors. My 
cousin Qeorge says the Colonies are a riff-raff of ras- 
cals and beggars — that you are all sprung from con- 
victs sent out to work the plantations. But I see that 
is not trua" 

"Lies, partly; partly ignorance. My father's peo- 
ple were artisans in the North of Ireland — Scotch 
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weavers, the Qovemment aided to settle there — men of 
substance, inheriting their craft from generation to gen- 
eration. Their cloth was so good, the English weavers 
were jealous; the English parliament laid imposts to 
ruin them and their trade. Now, a hundred years 
later, parliament tries the same old game to ruin their 
grandsons in the Colonies. 

^^ My father's grandfather fled to America. It was 
that or starve. My mother's grandfather was a Dutch 
skipper, shipowner and member of the Dutch West 
India Company, settled in the New Netherland before 
the English seized it to make it New York. What love 
have my people for England} And the Americans of 
pure English blood — they are not English, neither. 
Eeared under a different sky, in different conditions, 
to different usages and ideas. We are none of us Eng- 
lish — England herself admits that If we were Eng- 
lish, we should have seats in parliament England 
says, ' You are English enough to pay taxes ; you are 
not English enough for a voice in your own govern- 
ment' Then, by Qod, we're English enough to 
fight!" 

" I see you are not English," she said with con- 
descension. ^* We English fight for our king." 

"Not always. One king you sent to the scaffold; 
one you whipped out of his kingdom. More than one 
you have tipped off his throne." 

"Not we Yarracombes. We have always died for 
our king." 

"If you lived in my country you'd not fight for 
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your king. Because you are always on the side of the 
poor and oppressed If you could see, as IVe seen 
them, our poor fellows at Valley Forge starving in the 
snow — without blankets, without shoes — then you^d 
think our cause was just." 

Her eyes suffused. A note in his voice rather than 
his words had suddenly made it real to her. 

" Then you won't think us all traitors and knaves ? *' 

She whisked from tears to laughter. 

*^ Perhaps you are. Dad says so. But then dad is 
not oppressed. Eing George is great and strong — he 
can fight his own battles. I cannot think he needs 
ma'' 

^* Then you don't condemn me ? " 

"Condemn you, no. Nor justify you, neither. I 
am only a girl — I don't understand wars. My 
friends say the Colonists are wicked. You say they are 
right. But I know this — even if they are vnrong, they 
are not wicked. To fight against odds, that's brave 
at least. It may be crime, but it 's not horrible, sicken- 
ing, like the Bider murdering Sir Everard." 

At this unexpected conclusion he flinched as if he 
were really the man she had thought him yesterday. 
She wondered what in her speech had so come home 
to him. He spoke hesitatingly, uneasily. 

"Could you never forgive even him? You dis- 
yalued the Americans until you listened to our side; 
now you are more lenient. If you heard his whole 
story then perhaps — ^" 

She pushed the subject away with her hands. 
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^' No, no! I used to lomanoe about liim when I was 
young and siUj. I used to pretend he stole to give to 
the poor, like Bobin Hood in the Ballad. But in real- 
ity he was a vulgar Newgate thief. He robbed trades- 
men, and mj father would laugh and saj, ' Serves them 
right, the fat misers! ' But even a tradesman has a 
right to his mon^; he works hard enough for it. And 
now he murders Sir EverardI Oh, I am thankful, 
thankful, jou are only a rebel Yankee who knocked 
down my cousin with an inkpoti I can forgive and 
help you with a glad heart'' 

" You helped me for the Eider ! '' 

''I had promised* But I felt that my hands too 
were black with blood." 

She shuddered and sloughed off the horror. 

'^Dirck, forgive me before you go, that I thought 
yon that wretcL How could I help it, you in hiding 
and all Hampshire out after him ? But my heart knew 
better. I kept forgetting to hate youl ^ 

He caught her hand. 

** When the war is over ? K I come again — ^' 

She drew away gently, but with finality. 

'^ In two months I shall be married.'' 

^* Will you be happy. Miss Yarracombe ? " 

^^Yes." She paused and sighed and laughed. ^^I 
was so eager to get away from this quiet spot, wild to 
try my wings in the great world. Now that the flight 
will be so soon, it — it rather appals. So much is ex- 
pected of me." Por a moment she was downcast, then 
squared her shoulders and stuck her short nose in the 
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air and strutted acroas the step like a peacock. ^^I 
must try my best to carry off my position.'' 

He was too deadly earnest to smile. 

" It is a great position — I see that And — him ? " 

She flushed sweetly. 

** You said yourself what he is.'' 

" Yes," he assented soberly. " He 's a fine figure of 
a man." 

Her eyes were absent, dwelling on Evelyn. 

^'He makes our country squires boors — Cousin 
Geordie, the Vanes. Even my dad seems rough and 
careless, his dress too gay, and untidy — not that I 
care if dad drips wine on his lapels. I love him bet- 
ter than all the world — better than a wilderness of 
Evelyns." 

He pursued her across the step. 

** Then you don't love Sir Evelyn 1 " 

^^ Indeed I do," she returned with a sweet dignity. 
^^ I respect and admire him more than any one I ever 
saw. When I have known him longer, I shall feel for 
him everything a wife should. No young woman could 
esteem the gentleman she was to marry more than I 
esteem him. But, of course, 't is not like my father 
whom I have loved best in the world all my life long." 

The hot midsummer sun sprang out of the lindens 
and flung his warning into their faces. The girl 
started. 

'^ Dirck, I am mad to let you linger. You must go 
this instant And with this from me." 

She drew out of her dress and gave him the knotted 
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handkerchief lumpy with coins. He shook his head 
but she forced it into his hands. 

" I can^t quarrel with you, our last moment together. 
If you must give the gold I '11 take it and thank you as 
I thank you for food and lodging and protection. Oh, 
child, child —'' 

He had both her hands^ kissing them, and she was 
startled to feel his tears. 

He lifted his head* His eyes were swimming, his 
breath uncertain. 

"Last night he kissed your hands — he couldn't 
weep over them ! He '11 never love you as I love you, 
because he '11 never see you as I see you. He knows you 
as a laughing beauty — I know you as a guardian angeL 
You'll never be to him what you are to me — he's 
too fortunate, too high-placed. He '11 never need you to 
help him, guard him, work for him — he has every- 
thing already. You'll live happy with him (I know 
it and I wish it), but you '11 always keep a spot of ten- 
derness for me. Because you befriended me and saved 
me, and I love you like a dog." 

Her face changed — he saw it. It was no longer 
the face of a child, limpid and cold. Ifow the lips 
trembled, the eyes faltered. He drew her toward him 
— then, dropping her hands, stumbled blindly into the 
house. 



XIV 

Ain> OK WITH THE OU> 

» 

HUMPHREY 1^^ 
The girl's ciy brou^t Dirck back from the 
corridor. 

She was still in the porch, looking not toward him 
but across the terrace to the crumbling parapet. Over 
the loosened stones clambered and clattered a man. 
Dirck shrank into a comer, in doubt whether the ^^ Hum- 
phrey ! '' were a summons or a warning. 

" Service, Miss Lettice ! *' 

The visitor was a man of about Dirck's age, dressed 
in his decent Sunday best His voice, thin and flat, 
somehow contrived an echo of the resonant Yarracombe 
tones, so that Dirck wondered if he could be a poor 
cousin of the house — a relationship his weedy awkward- 
ness, narrow chest, narrow face, submissive manner all 
denied. 

Miss Yarracombe's reply explained that odd resem- 
blance of speech as the imitation of years. 

" Why, Humphrey, what can bring you here ? *' 

The pretended Humphrey was enlightened. The cry 
was not for him, who was reckoned already out of 
hearing. He was dismissed, done with, and she had 
taken up again composedly the daily round. He felt 
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as if he had died and was all Tmlawfullj intruding 
on the living world. 

But a ghost oonld have removed itself again more 
easily than ha The door to the passage lay directly 
opposite the onter door^ in full view of the newcomer. 
Last night the wench Phebe, catching her young mistress 
and the footman together, had dripped innu^ado at 
the servants' supper. At least this lackey must have no 
occasion for comment or slur. 

Dirck remembered the plan of the wing as he had 
seen it with Ensign Cramer. This little door on his 
right led into a powdering closet From that opened a 
cloakroom; thence, a door into the corridor. 

He slipped like a shadow into the powdering closet, 
closed the door after him and tiptoed through the sec- 
ond room to the corridor door. As he might in a cooler 
moment have foreseen, it was locked. The keys of the 
whole wing hung idle in the porcL 

Back in the powdering closet, he hesitated He 
ought to be off at once, but to emerge on her now, when 
she thought him already gone, seemed clumsy and ri- 
diculous. Must her last memory of him be of an awk- 
ward servant, stammering apology, scuttling out of her 
sight like a frightened chicken? He would wait 
Humphrey's errand would delay her but a moment 
'T was trivial, he knew, for though he could not hear the 
colloquy her tone was amused and impatient. 

" See his lordship ? '' she was saying. " I told you, 
when he wakes." 
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Hmnphrej regarded the hat his hands were twist- 
ing, 

^^ But^ misS; I am obliged to see him.'' 

" 'T is not five o'clock*' 

" Scarcely gone four, miss. I know. But — but if 
you would say to his lordship — '' 

She stared at him, laughing, marveling. In all his 
yeaiB at Yarraoombe, he had hardly spoken so many 
words to her. She remembered him in her childhood, 
a page boy silent and shy, whom her father dubbed the 
Babbit He was the only one of the servants who 
never romped with her, never confided in her, seemed 
to regard her loveliness with a shrinking wonder. 
Later he had been sent to England, to his uncle the free- 
holder, who put him in grammar school, educating him, 
Mr. Luckhurst averred, far beyond his station. But 
when the uncle turned the educated nephew out into 
the world to conquer it, he could think of no other 
field for himself than his old pantiy at Yarraoombe. 
Back he came, to the household now going down the 
hilL In spite of hard work, lean meals, and more kicks 
than ha'pence from his noble master, he stayed on five 
years, meek and faithful as even Luckhurst could de- 
mand. 

Had six months of independence, of landholding, so 
turned his head that he ordered peers from their beds 
at cockcrow? And looking as much the scared rabbit 
as ever I Or, was this eagerness not sudden bravery, 
but sudden fright ? Had some altercation with a neigh- 
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boT over turnips sent him flying here for sanctuary, the 
sweat pouring down his face ? 

" Tell me what you want," she bade him. 

" Miss, — I beg youx pardon, miss. But if my lord 
knew I was here — I came last night, but he was sit- 
ting with Sir Evelyn, and so I — but if you would tell 
him, miss.'' 

Lettice was suddenly illumined. 

" Humphrey, your farm lies near Ormsby Royal I " 

The color surged over his damp face. 

^^ 'T is something about the Scarlet Rider ! '' she cried. 

" Miss — if you was only to call his lordship — ^^ 

" What is it ? Have you found him ? " 

Humphrey twisted his hat in a very agony of em- 
barrassment 

" Miss, b^ging your pardon, 't is not that. But — 
if — I do think, miss, his lordship would be displeased 
if he knew I was here." 

'* Then take yourself oflF, sir," she teased, but he stood 
his ground, humble, obstinate. 

Had he come yesterday, she would have been more 
scared than he. iN'ow, knowing that news of the Rider 
was not news of Dirck, she welcomed it with a lively 
curiosity. She was tempted to nag at Humphrey till 
he told her, but after all the quickest way to the queer 
silent creature's stoiy was to march him straight to 
dad. 

" If you would be so good as to let me go up, miss — ^" 

It was what she had intended, but she felt impelled to 
snub him. 
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^^ Wait here, till I bring you hig lordship's permis- 
sion." So; her attempt to snub Humphrey ended in her 
going his errand herself ! ^' The beagles will be sending 
me next/' she lauded as she ran. 

Dirck; when the voices ceased, crept to the door. 
But he heard now a man's restless footfalls, back and 
forth. He slid over to the window, and cautiously 
pushed it open. Sut the ivy rustled, and at once the 
footsteps approached the porcL Crouching down be- 
low the window, he saw the other man's disturbed face 
peering about. 

He had ducked instinctively — the man with a price 
on his head. Then realizing that to Humphrey he 
was only the new footman, he decided to walk boldly 
forth. But even as he raised the latch he heard other 
footsteps from the corridor, heard Humphrey reenter- 
ing from the porch, saw that the newcomer was Lord 
Yarracombe. 

His lordship was tousled, unshaven, in yesterday's 
crumpled shirt and muddy breeches, his face puffy 
with drink, yet not at all drunk, sodden with sleep, 
yet not in the least sleepy. His voice snapped with 
that shrill irritation that sounds like fear. 

" Humphrey ! You here I " 

The powdering closet, its one small window draped 
in cobwebs and ivy, was very dark. Yarracombe, with 
eyes fixed on Humphrey, had not noted the figure in 
the crack of the doorway. Dirck had his choice, to 
appear, or to hide. Safety as well as honor bade him 
come out; honor as well as safety, ordered him to the 
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Ryde poslrroad. His lordship^ profoundly uniiiteiv 
ested in the new footman^ was not likely to give a sec- 
ond thought to his entranoe, his clutching of mop and 
pail, his departura Then the saddle, and liberty. 

Dirck slid back into his hiding-place. 

"Mum — mum — my lord — ^^ was all Humphrey 
seemed able to say. Yarracombe swore at him by way 
of encouragement 

"Gad, man, what's wrong? You must have been 
on the road all night'' 

"No, my lord. I slept at my uncle's at the milL 
I came up here last night, but your lordship's 
cousin — " 

" Spit out your bad news." 

" No, my lord, good news. Fine news." 

Yarracombe laughed, and his face cleared* 

" Qood news, is it? I see you 've set me a chair out- 
side, that I may listen in comfort" 

Flinging himself down on the chair as lazily as its 
stiffness permitted, he cocked at Hxmiphrey a humorous 
eye. Lord Yarracombe was always ready to credit good 
newB. "Out with it now." 

Humphrey's timidity was forgotten in his triumpL 

" My lord, Silvershoes — ^" 

Yarracombe straightened — and instantly, at the mo- 
tion, Humphrq^'s composure collapsed like a bubble. 
He strangled wordlessly. His lordship's sudden anger 
gave way to a chuckle. But he spoke, serious and slow. 

" Silvershoes, my good man — the chestnut with four 
white feet — I sold two years ago to Mr. Lionel Oon- 
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over of London. Why jou should bring her name up 
now, I can^t conceive." 

Humphrey, working his lips painfully, produced no 
sound. Yarracombe laughed again. 

*' Seems I must help you recover the thread of your 
discouiBe. If you mean a brown mare with black stock- 
ings—" 

"Yes, your lordship, yes. Does your lordship 
know ? " 

Again his lordship's easy laughter. " I know my 
luck held. She 's in safe hands." 

"Yes, my lord." Humphrey must pause for 
breath. " Because I have her." 

Astonishment lifted Yarracombe to his feet. 

"You! Youl Not the gipsy ? " 

"But my lord, the gipsy had commands to wait in 
Sunleigh Wood. She is always obedient to your com- 
mands." 

" What were you doing at — doing there t " 

Humphrey wiped his wet forehead on his sleeve. 
" My lord, I wanted to be away from home all day — 
in the company of friends. I thought it best to be out 
of the neighborhood — though God knows I never ex- 
pected — ^" Yarraoombe's look broke him off, con- 
fused. 

" You were at Fenton's ? " 

"Yes, my lord. You see I am acquainted there, 
and the daughter — your lordship was the last man 
I expected — " 

" Did none see you take her } '' 
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'' Every soul was beating up the plantation. I led 
her down the byre lane and tied her in the edge of 
the wood a dozen men had just been over. She was 
quiet — your lordship always trained her to be quiet 
Then I went back and helped in the searcL By and 
by I said good-night and walked off afoot on the Ports- 
mouth road. Then I swung a wide circle back to her 
and rode her off home." 

" Then what f You turned her over to the gipsy f " 

" My lord, how could I ? She never came near me 
— she couldn't know I had Sil — had the mara I 
could n't go to her — how could I know where the gip- 
sies were scattered to } I could n't go riding over the 
country on the mare." 

Yarracombe's voice cracked with nervousness. 

" What — what have you done with her ? " 

'* No, my lord, I never put her in the stable, oh no. 
But there's an old gravel-pit, disused these twenty 
years, and all hung over with vines. I led her down ; 
she can't climb out" 

"Nobody knows?" 

" Not one human soul saw me or ever could find her 
there. There's grass in the pit, and water, seeping 
down to a pool. A perfect hiding-hole, perfect, my 
lord." Humphrey's moon face glowed ; he wriggled in 
his pride like a dog that has just shown off his tricks. 
In any case, that look of complacency would have pro- 
voked Yarracombe; in this, it enraged him. 

"Curse youy get back there and make that brag 
good." 
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" Mum — mum — my lord 1 *' 

Yarracombe was too angry to be amused at his chap- 
fallen piteousness. 

" You blithering fool, for a brass farthing I 'd wring 
your neck. How dare you come here? Do you want 
to shout out the connection between us ? I believe, my 
good Humphrey, I once explained to you that, though 
a peer cannot be hanged for highway robbery, a com- 
mon man can ? '' 

" My lord — my lord — no one knew whither I was 
coming." 

"You think that? Captain Ormsby^s men, let me 
tell you, are taking a very keen interest in every move 
you make." 

Humphrey's stiff lips formed a protesting, despair- 
ing "My lord!" 

" I warn you for your own safety," said Yarracombe, 
grandly. " You are in jeopardy, not I. At worst, I '11 
spend a year abroad till the scandal blows over. But 
you, my reputable freeholder, can and will be hanged." 

Humphrey shrank as from the cord itself. 

" But — my lord, my lord — I had to come here. I 
had to tell his lordship she was safe — his mare was 
safe." 

" I knew it yesterday. From the Ormsby men." 

" But my lord could n't know where — ^" 

" Nor care to know, so long as she had escaped the 
Ormsbys. I slept as sound, believing the gipsies had 
her, as I shall sleep after your attempt to advise all 
England you have her." 
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Humphrey's eyes smarted with tears. He had been 
so sure — naj^ was still sure — he had done a great 
service, deserved a great reward. For the twentieth 
time, he stammered his deprecating, ^'But, but my 
lord, I was obliged to come. How could I know what 
to do } What your lordship would wish done with her t 
Why, my lord, what could I do, but come to you ? '' 

Yarracombe swore and laughed together, in equal 
anger and contempt His laugh made his wrath no less 
brutal — rather more. 

'' You great zany 1 I '11 tell yon what his lordship 
does not wish done with the maie. He does not wish 
her left to starve, to neigh, to break out of her pit 
He wishes her guarded like a crown jewel, till he can 
arrange to remove her. Qet home, you gaby, as fast as 
your big flat feet can carry you. And try to cultivate 
the sense of a louse I '' 

The lad's tears brimmed over, till he hid his face in 
his sleeve. 

'^ Oh, my lord I And I thought you would take it 
so diflFerent! I thought — pleased — ^^ 

Yarracombe relented. 

^^ Gad, so I am pleased. You made a good stroke yes- 
terday, if you have played the fool to-day.'' 

Humphrey raised his head doubtfully, sniffling and 
sheepishly smiling. 

^^I hoped his lordship would be pleased. I hoped 
his lordship would say I deserved something." 

" On my word," said Yarracombe cordially, " I think 
you do. If this business of yours turns out well — 
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if the mare stays hidden and unsuspected till I can 
dispose of her^ you shall have a reward worth while." 

Humphrey scraped, and pulled his forelock. ^^ I '11 
go straight home now, my lord." 

"Do your duly, guineas. Otherwise — ^" Yarra- 
combe, laughing, clasped his fingers about his throat 

This time Humphrey did not wince, for he did not 
see the gesture. His eyes on his shuffling toes, draw- 
ing patterns in the moss, he answered blushfully. 

" You see, my lord. Farmer Fenton's DoUy — ^" 

His lordship burst into a shout of delight. 

" The pretty Dolly I Lord, she would n't have you 1 " 

Humphrey's ready reply revealed what hours he had 
mulled the matter. 

" She might, my lord, if the farm were dear." His 
eager words poured out " They 're monstrous genteel, 
my lord, almost gentry, and they hold it up against me 
that I was in service. Still, Uncle was so much re- 
spected, and the farm's so good a property, if 'twas 
only clear — your lordship knows Uncle was unlucky 
in speculation — that was why I came back into service. 
So, though the crops were good last year, it all went 
toward the debts. To rebuild the stables, my lord; 
and new implements; and two more cows; and a cob 
for the gig — Dolly says, in my i>osition — in short, 
my lord, I have it all figured. I could do it for five 
hundred pound." 

He came at last to a panting pause. Yarracombe, 
shouting, " I am to furnish your dowry? " burst into a 
hurricane of laughter. 
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Humphrey looked down at the gromid, but he did 
not sink into it. 

" Dolly won't have me else." 

" Then she won't have you." 

Humphrey turned red and then white^ and his knees 
shook, but he persisted. 

" My lord — hiding the mare — I thought that de- 
served something. And — and — all I've done for 
your lordship — ^" 

" For wages." 

Humphrey ed^ed away toward the stepa 

"None so large, even when — when it yms — just 
night^riding. But now — this — ^" 

As Yarracombe spraug out of his seat, the lackey 
half ran, half fell down the steps and backward across 
the lawn. The voice, that had dropped from a mutter 
to a whisper, lifted in a scream. 

" My lord, don't touch me, don't dare to touch ma 
I have it all writ down, everything, aU. 'T is in safe- 
keeping — if I be not back by night to claim it, it will 
be put into Captain Ormsby's very hands. 'Tis aU 
writ there, alL" 

Yarracombe stopped, too astonished to act, almost 
too astonished to breathe. If Silvershoes had given 
tongue, he could hardly have been more startled. He 
had counted on this oaf as he counted on his horses, to 
serve his need to the last gasp, or, not needed, to stand 
dumb in the stall. My lord's arrogant mouth hung 
slack; his lazy eyelids stretched wide; there was some- 
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thing infantine in his shocked amazement He faced 
the impossible, and found it a fact 

To Yarracombe, reflection was a tiresome process best 
avoided. Therefore it had never entered his head that 
he was in Humphrey's power. Humphrey was in his 
power; could no more lift a finger against him than 
Silvershoes could disobey the bridle. 

Now, in a flash, he saw the reverse of the shield. 
He was dazed with the shock of it. He wanted to 
strike dead this Judas who threatened his master; he 
wanted to shriek with laughter because it was the Rab- 
bit who had dared to threaten hinL But he merely 
stood agape and did nothing. 

Humphrey's world reeled like Tarracombe's. For 
him, too, the impossible had happened. He had defied 
his master and he lived. 

He had come here absolutely convinced of the jus- 
tice of his position, as of its strength. In common pru- 
dence, my lord must do right by him — but had my 
lord common prudence? He could not afford to lay 
a finger on his tool — but all my lord's diversions were 
those he could not afford. In spite of logic, in spite of 
the written confession, of twenty windows overlooking 
them, Humphrey's flesh froze to the cold of death. 

But a moment passed, and my lord did not strike 
him. It was a word and a blow with his lordship — 
and not always the word. But my lord was motionless 
— my lord was thinking. 

The Eabbit's heart beat again. He found voice 
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anew, half truculent^ half plaintiva His eznltant con- 
viction that his master feared him struggled against the 
habit of a lifetime to fear his master. He apologized 
T^hile he threatened. He intended blackmail, but he 
saw it as highly moral blackmaiL 

^^ My lord, I never asked to be a partner. I never 
wanted to have naught to do with it. I stmnbled on 
it innocent as a baby, your lordship knows. You paid 
me to keep still — but I 'd ha' kept still without a brass 
farden for it. What else could I? me that was bom 
here, and all my people before me ? Of course I kept 
stilL But I was always afraid of it I never meant 
to have naught to do with it. And when Uncle was 
took, I was glad and thankful to get away to England, 
to get dear of it all." 

" Get dear of it 1 " his lordship barked. " Ton had 
more money of me in England than ever at Yarra- 
combe.*' 

'^ My lord, what was I to do ? '' Humphrey lifted 
eyes honestly puzzled. '^ I wanted naught to do with 
it — but your lordship never looks for a *no.' You 
used my house to hide in, and sent me to markets and 
inns for news of traveling parties — many 's the ride 
I took with the gooseflesh standing out on me. Many 's 
the night I've lain awake and felt the rope on my 
neck. I 'd ha' sold out and shipped for the Colonies 
— only Dolly — so what could I do ? But before Gk)d, 
I never dreamed of mur — ^" 

Yarraoombe's oath drowned the word. 

At the least sight of his lord's displeasure, the least 
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movement of a contemptuous eyebrow, Humphrey was 
wont to shuffle, blush, stammer, and, as an independent 
^o, to cease to be. But now, though he fled backward 
from the menacing hand, he screamed his retort. 

^^ You can't frighten me worse than I 'm frightened 
now. You couldn't think of words to frighten me 
more than I 'm frightened every day. I 'U hang along 
of it — I can feel the choke now — I know I 'm to die 
by the rope. Then if I 'm to live in hell day by day, 
by God I '11 be paid for it!" 

Yarracombe had always prided himself on his frank 
and open character, his sterling English honesty. When 
he was angry he considered it a virtue to let tlie world 
know it. When he was unhappy, the world suffered 
with him so far as he could make it He raged or 
rejoiced with entire candor, entire contempt of etiquette, 
entire disregard of anybody's sensibilities or opinions. 
The lower orders must control their feelings; upstarts 
(for instance, Evelyn) might find it wise. But for 
himself, Yarracombe of Yarracombe had never seen the 
necessity — never till now, when he brought up against 
the twin hideous compulsions of controlling his im- 
pulses, and of thinking. 

His instinct was to pick up the chair and break it 
over Humphrey's head. And this simple expedient 
might have restored him absolutely to his old domi- 
nance, Humphrey to his old servility. But my lord's 
nerves were shaken ; he was not his confident self. Mr. 
Cramer's visit had frightened him, Evelyn's presence 
frightened him, Humphrey's revolt not only frightened 
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but dazed him. Scoundrel that the fellow was, Lord 
Yarracombe dared not lay a finger on him, dared not 
flog him, dared not keep him gagged at New Place. 
Anger him, the cur would betray his master; hold him 
prisoner, his disappearance from home would send 
Ormsby's men to overrun the place, to find Silvershoes. 
No, its owner must return to Cliff Farm, everything 
must be normal, under the very windows of the RoyaL 
Yarracombe dared not go near it, even if he dared 
leave Evelyn on queer secret errands. 

The traitor must be paid then 9 Yarracombe choked 
with a futile rage. He would willingly have given him 
five hundred pounds (so my lord assured himself, 
though, until the idea was presented to him at the point 
of a pistol, he had not thought of doing so). But, 
blackmail ! 

Abruptly his lordship's surliness relaxed into a smile. 

Humphrey, watching, understood that Lord Yarra- 
combe admitted the inevitable. The lackey's crouched 
shoulders straightened; he spoke no longer in a shrill 
quaver, but in the easy tone of a friendly equal 

" Share and share alike, my lord." 

The blood flew to his lordship's face. But he an- 
swered with positive amiability. 

** You share my danger, you should share my proflts. 
That 's the notion, eh?" 

" My lord, I 've always done my uttermost — " 

" Would you know the sum of my gains ? The worst 
fright of my life, a bellyful of sea water, and a pair of 
torn feet" 
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" But the thousand — *' 

" In the bed of the Solent, my good man." 

He spoke without hesitation, with every eflfect of 
truth. It might well be truth. Humphrey eyed him 
aghast 

^^ 'T was a vile rough night, and I 'm no sailor. I 
barely saved my skin; the saddlebags went to the bot- 
tom. Much I cared, drowning in the storm." 

Humphrey stared with dropped jaw, befuddled, help- 
less. Yarracombe smiled pleasantly. 

"None understands better than you the family 
finances. You cannot get blood from a stone." 

The fresh sweet air had rubbed the tired lines from 
his lordship's face, the heaviness from his eyes. He 
looked entirely boyish, merry and irresponsible - en- 
tirely himself. As though the servant's demands were 
too trivial for anger, his needs too trivial for concern. 

Humphrey stood rooted in despair. In vain he told 
himself that my lord could not escape him; that his 
very life was pledge for the debt which sooner or later 
must be paid. In vain he reasoned; despite all his 
excellent arguments he knew that if he did not touch 
the money now he should never touch it Never again 
could he screw himself to the pitch of demanding it, 
never, through weeks of delay and anxiety, maintain 
the fevered boldness of to-day. This mad hour over, 
he would be once more the slave; my lord once more 
his owner. He must strike now or not at all. 

Trying to make his voice remorseless, he made it in- 
solent 
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" Her ladyship's pearls — ^^ 

Yarracombe sputtered oaths as a rocket sparks. 

^^You blackguard 1 You filthy scum! I'll have 
your liver out for that 1 " 

Without parley, Humphrey plunged across the ter- 
race to hurl himself over the crumbling wall The 
loose stones slipped and threw hinu He found his feet 
and fled on. 

But neither the devil nor Lord Yarracombe was at 
his heels. My lord purerued but a step, stopped^ swore 
again, and at length, with a clearing face, laughed. It 
was not his game to send the ingrate away an enemy. 
And, despite his momentary flare of rage, he felt kind- 
lier since he had befooled the booby about the thou- 
sand pounds. After enjoying a moment the sight of 
his rout, Yarracombe whistled, as many a time before 
he had whistled his lackey to him. 

At the first call, Humphrey but fied the faster. At 
the second, he stumbled, slackened, as though a warning 
bullet had whizzed by his ear. He glanced over his 
shoulder to my lord slowly advancing toward the ha-ha ; 
more slowly still, the runaway sidled back to him. 

My lord looked down from his eminence. ^^You 
moon calf ! " he said, but he said it humorously rather 
than angrily. '^ You bold blade that 's come to black- 
mail Yarracombe ! " 

Humphrey's dry mouth, attempting denial, made less 
sound than his knocking knees. 

With civilily, his lordship offered counseL 

" Perhaps you are aware — nay, in fact you remarked 
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it — ^" his lordship recollected, '^ the Scarlet Bider is a 
murderer/' 

Humphrey'a gray face seemed to grasp that f act^ with 
its implication. 

** And the law, my poor gaby, the law is a murderer. 
The Scarlet Bider is kind to his friends; the law is 
kind to no human souL Siiak to the Bider, my good 
youth. Don't fly like a moth to a candle, straight into 
the clutches of the law." 

If Humphrey did not speak, it was because his mis- 
eiy could not. His hopeless eyes assented to Yarra- 
oombe's description of the criminal coda 

'^ yery well, then," his lordship accepted that silent 
assent ^^ Don't play with edged tools and you won't 
cut your throat 60 back to Cliff Farm and watch the 
mare. In a few days^ when the pother dies down, 
you 'U have a visit from me. I am' beholden to you. 
I own it You 've served me in this. Am I the man 
to forget it t Be patient but a day or two. I '11 free 
you of your debts, and win your lass. And there 's my 
hand on it" 

With a princely gesture, as from a throne, he ex- 
tended his hand to the lowly vassal. Humphrey, 
stumbling forward, vented his misery and relief, sur- 
prise and remorse, in a helpless flood of tears. 

With a gasp of ^^ Silvershoes 1 " a hand to his fore- 
lock, again he turned and fled* 

Yarracombe looked after him with a hazard eye. 
Then, as if he would not let Heaven itself see him dis- 
turbedy he laughed and yawned. 
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HTJMFHBEYy shaken with weeping, Btumbled 
and panted along, too confused to think, ahnoet 
too confused to f eeL He had crossed the wood before 
movement and solitude so far cahned him that he could 
ask himself whether he was conqueror or conquered. 

Conqueror, certainly. Had not my lord yielded, for 
all his spurt of wrath — laughed and yielded! The 
hind was not sharp enough to read in the promise the 
double meaning that had amused its maker. Despite 
some enlightening experiences, he still believed his mas- 
ter's word. From a child he had been his lordship's 
dog ; the childish awe, the childish faith, persisted. His 
heart believed because my lord smiled; his mind be- 
lieved because it saw my lord in a cleft stick. He 
marveled and exulted. For the first time he felt the 
thrill of danger as well as the agony; perceived that he 
too could play the dashing blade. Not only could he 
do a great deed, he could exact a great reward. He 
shouted aloud in his triumph. 

But after the fever, the chill. 

Gloating over his courage, his shrewdness, he found 
himself recollecting Yarracombe's anger. He tried to 
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think only of his riches, his beautiful Dolly — and he 
thought only of Yarracombe's anger. 

The written confession made him safe. Yarracombe 
would be reckless to molest him. 

But Yarracombe was notoriously reckless. 

Yarracombe dared not touch him. 

But was there anything Yarracombe did not dare ? 

In such a flower-hung lane as this — 

Fearsomely, Humphrey glanced over his shoulder. 
Empty and still as the lane was, he broke into a run, 
gasping, steaming, pounding through the mire. Mad, 
mad to have come here I Too well he knew the hawk 
swiftness, the hawk swoop — 

He was choking. To reach Byde alive seemed hope- 
less. His only course was to return, to give up all 
claim to the money, throw himself on my lord's mercy, 
grovel at his feet. 

Still at a run, he wheeled toward the manor. But 
breath and decision failed together. Too late now I 
Too late, he saw how he should have managed. My 
lord had been sensible of his great achievement; had 
cordially promised him a reward worth while. There, 
Humphrey saw his crowning mistake. He should have 
trusted the outcome, if not to my lord's good heart, 
then to his good sense. He had urged his devotion ; he 
should have left his power to be inferred. But he had 
been tempted to strike the hot iron too heavily. Eatal, 
fatal blunder I For now my lord's wrath was ablaze, and 
his pride. He had been threatened, bullied, ordered 
to sell his family jewels. Yarracombe, the criminal. 
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ought to be thankful to buy his safety — but Yarra- 
combe^ the peer, would hardly thank his lackey for 
picking his pockets. It was not in Humphrey to face 
my lord again. 

He remembered Sir Everard. That deed had been 
hazardous because the victim was a gentleman. The 
killing of a wretched flunky would seem to his lordship 
as safe as it might be agreeable. 

Desperate, he wheeled again toward Byde, running 
till he fell, crawling till he could run again, tottering, 
swaying, drenched in sweat, plastered in mud, half 
out of his senses with fright. 

If only he could reach home he would redouble his 
precautions. He would have the two farm lads to sleep 
with him ; he would live like a crowned head, never out 
of company. He would sell Cliff Farm, disappear 
from his lordship's ken. 

His ears pricked backward. So absorbed was he 
in the fancied danger from the rear that he did not even 
hear in front of him the plop-plop of hoofs in the mire 
till, as he turned a comer, a horse's muzzle was thrust in 
his face. At the flash of scarlet, he screamed, but the 
rider in red was not the Eider. 

He was an officer in uniform, young, scarcely more 
than a boy, at tl^e head of half a score of dragoons, trav- 
eling at a foot pace, muddy and jaded. Humphrey, 
bowing apology, shrank back into a hazel busk The 
officer pulled his horse out of the ditch whither the en- 
counter had startled him, and, too listless for annoy- 
ance, asked the distance to Yarracombe House. 
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'^ About five milee^ sir^ or six. And a plain road, 
sir, not to be mistaken/' Humphrey had no sooner 
spoken than he felt the impropriety of his address. 
When the captain, gathering his horse, nodded a 
^^ Thank you/' he hastened to repair his blunder. 
" Thank you, Sir Everard 1 " 

/' I am not Sir Everard ; I am Captain Ormsby." 
Suddenly the lad's drawn face lost its listlessness ; he 
turned sharply on the man below him.. 

" Where have I seen you before ? " 

Humphrey cursed his stupid tongue. He had not 
mended a blunder but made one. The young captain 
had not recognized him, had been about to pass on. 
But now he had attracted the very notice he sought of 
all things to avoid, delivered himself over to destruction. 

He wanted to lie but was not ready enough. 

" At Eenton's Farm, Sir Everard — sir — Captain." 

**Ah, I remember. You were one of the search 
party." 

^^Yes, sir. I had been spending the day there, as 
any one of the household will testify. I am to marry 
the farmer's daughter." 

" What is your name ? " 

In a tone so low as to arouse attention instead of 
averting it, he murmured his name. The young offi- 
cer's bloodshot eyes lighted. 

"Of CUff Farm?" 

Hxmiphrey dug his toes into a muddy hoof-print. 
He had never expected to be sorry to admit his title of 
freeholder. 
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" Yes, sir." 

" I must talk to you. I sent to find you yesterday." 

Humphrey started He had been sure his hand was 
unsuspected. The old knight had been so furtive, so 
set to keep the transaction from his heir, who freely 
pronounced the price exorbitant^ the purchase foolish. 
Now, apprehensions fluttered about him like bats. 
Perhaps the solicitor in Winchester — or perhaps Cap- 
tain Ormsby suspected him in the matter of the mare. 
He was too much perturbed not to show it. 

" I am sorry, sir. 'T was very unfortunate I was 
from home. I came yesterday, sir, to the island." 

" Looking for me ? " 

Humphrey was on the point of saying ^^ Yes," thus 
concealing his real errand. But did he say yes, Cap- 
tain Ormsby would expect information. 

'^ No, sir. I did not know the captain wanted me. 
I came to spend the day with my unde at the mill on 
the Yar." 

The captain regarded him narrowly. Then, dis- 
mounting, he led his new acquaintance out of the sol- 
diers' hearing, a hundred yards up the lane. Hum- 
phrey walked in a daze of terror, not guessing how little 
his examiner knew. 

Sir Everard had confided in but two persons, the 
owner of Cliff Farm, and the little new solicitor in 
Winchester, who, though innocent as the day, fell into 
a panic over the murder, burned the unsigned deed 
and prepared to deny all connection with the case should 
inquiry reach his door. 
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Captain OrmsbT'B only light had oome from Mr. 
Motley of the banking-house. " That very day, Cap- 
tain, your poor father drew a thousand pounds. I con- 
fees I was curious. Aware of the protracted struggle 
for the Cliff Farm land, I could not resist (God for- 
give me) a jest. * Ah, Sir Everard, at last Ahab cap- 
tures Naboth's vineyard 1 ' He beetled his shaggy 
brows at me and stalked out without a word. It was 
my impression, sir, my chance shot had gone home." 

This was little enough to go upon, but the hind's 
panic was so plain that Captain Ormsby's guess rang 
with conviction. 

" When my father was murdered and robbed, he was 
carrying you your price for Little Cliff Farm." 

"No, sir, no. Not what you think, no. I regret 
excessively — a terrible misfortune — no one is sorrier 
than me. But not my fault, sir, not my fault. But 
he would take no refusal I never wanted to sell, sir. 
He fixed the price himself." 

Ormsby could hardly speak, his heart pounded so. 

" Who knew of that thousand pounds on my father's 
person? His solicitor did not Nor Lady Ormsby. 
Nor I." He turned on Humphrey so sharply that his 
sword jingled as if it, too, accused. " But you knew." 

"No, sir, no. I am not the Rider. I swear it. 
Captain, you saw him — you know I am not he. I was 
all day at Fenton's Farm." 

" You are not the Rider, but you set him on." 

" No, sir, no. I swear it I am an honest man and 
I have lost my good sale. I suffered more than any by 
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the death of your honored father. You caimot suspect 
me!" 

He was cringing backward into the bushes, till their 
branches almost hid him. Captain Ormsby seized him 
by the collar^ jerked him out into the road^ and shook 
him. 

The troopers set spurs to their horses, but their cap- 
tain's gesture checked them. Beleasing Humphrey, he 
folded his arms as if to keep himself from violence. 

" Spare your lies. I know you are lying." 

^'No, sir, I am telling the truth. Before God I 
swear it." 

Watching the fellow's abjectness, Sir Everard's son 
calmed toward him. This wretched craven's could no 
more be the mind that planned the murder than the 
hand that wrought it. He was a tool, possibly an un- 
willing tool. Ormsby strove to deal justly. He must 
acquit the imbecile. 

^^I do not accuse you of crime. I do not accuse 
you of knowing the Bider. Kone the less he must have 
got his information through you. Think, to whom did 
you brag of your good sale ? " 

The friendlier tone cheered Humphrey, encouraged 
him to a hope of escape. Let him stick to his denials, 
the captain might come to believe him. He shook his 
head. 

'^ Think. Five hundred pounds will be paid for in- 
formation leading to the murderer's capture." 

Five hundred pounds ! The very sum ! Humphrey 
could not repress a start. But his face was still heavily 
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hopeless. That five hundred pounds oould be none of 
his. 

To seek money from the other side had never oc- 
curred to him. He thought his master cruel and 
unjust. At times he hated him. But he always 
thought of him as his master. He had threatened my 
lord, yes; but he had never looked forward to carry- 
ing out the threat. My lord, threatened, would pay; 
that had been the extent of his servant's imaginings. 

Now — my lord had not paid, and here was Captain 
Ormsby with five hundred pounds in his hand. But — 
sullenly, hopelessly, Humphrey shook his head. 

Seeing the start, Ormsby pressed on. 

^'We know that you had no hand in the murder. 
The scoundrel was alone, we have a witness to that Do 
you turn king's evidence, even though your knowledge 
be guilty knowledge, you are safe. You go scot free. 
That is the law.'' 

The eyes Humphrey lifted gleamed with a sudden 
new light, a fierce question, a wild hope. A new idea 
set him shaking from head to foot 

Young Ormsby trembled almost as violently as the 
miserable coward before him. Worn out by fatigue 
and passion, only by sternest will could he keep his 
words coherent, his excitement in bounds. He schooled 
himself to gentleness. 

"You will be safe. The law will protect you — I 
will protect you. You go scot free with your five hun- 
dred pounds." 

Humphrey stared uncertainly. Experience had not 
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taught him confidence in the gentry's tender mercies. 
But there was something in this boyish face that in* 
dined him to trust 

A heavenly vista opened to hinu Security not alone 
from this new menace^ Ormsby^ but from his other 
menace^ Yarracombe. Only confession could avert both 
dangers. Even did he succeed in putting off this cap- 
tain^ he had still to reckon with Yarracombe. 

His questioner seemed to follow his thoughts. 

"You will be safe/* he repeated. "While the law 
protects you and I protect you^ the man you name to 
me cannot harm you. The jail and the gallows will 
take care of him. You will be safe and rich." 

Htmiphrey opened his lips to pronounce the name. 
But no sound issued. The habit of years was too strong 
for him. iWith a deathly shudder, he forced out at 
last, 

" I know nothing, sir, nothing." 

Ormsby's long patience snapped* 

" Bum me but you do, though I You 'U talk, strung 
up by the thumbs." 

He turned toward his soldiers. Humphrey caught 
his arm. 

"Captain I Captain!" 

"Will you speak?" 

The flunky looked ghastly. 

" It seems I cannot help mysell" 

He panted so dreadfully that even Ormsby's angry 
impatience gave him a breathing space. Humphrey's 
whirling brain groped for words. 
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" Sir, 't ia useless. You suspect me — to clear my- 
self I must speak out. 'T is not the money. You '11 
bear witness, sir, 'tis not the moneyl You make me 
speak." 

" By Heaven, I 'U make you ! " 

"Yes, sip. None can say it is my fault 'Twas 
not my wish to let slip anything — no, no, sir; that is 
not what I mean. I desire to help you. I would have 
spoken at first, of my own free will and gladly, only — 
you will not blame me, sir i He was all my life my 
master." 

He had made the revelation. He expected amaze- 
ment, incredulity, rage. But Captain Ormsby's face 
showed only impatience. 

"Get on, get onl" 

The plunge once taken, Himiphrey was easier. He 
could not tell whether he was glad or sorry, better off, 
or worse ; but he was at any rate calmer. 

" He 'd be away from home, sir, two or three days 
together, not giving out why or where. We thought 
nothing of that — he was always like that. Then one 
day he tells me he's going off again, but the house- 
hold 's not to know. I 'm to say he 's sick, and to order 
him soups and jellies and such. I 'm to take th^n up 
to his chamber and lock the door after me and eat 'em 
myself. I'm to keep the door lodged always and to 
tell 'em, if miss or any one wants the suTgeon fetched, 
' He was damned if he 'd be physicked.' None had a 
suspicion, while in fact 'twas three nights before he 
let himself in below, and up the chinmey stair." 
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"You knew — ?'' 

'^ 1^0, sir, no I I knew it was sonie mischief, but not 
what mischief — till I found the Lady Priscilla's neck- 
let'' 

" Ah I The lady Priscilla Mainwaring 'a — ^" 

" He went to bed drunk, sir, and left the diamond 
necklet winking on the dresser. He was in bed; he 
woke up on a sudden to see it in my hands. He was 
startled, rousing so, and he gave me ten pounds to keep 
silent Next day he said 'twas because my mistress 
must not know of his love-tokens to others ; but I knew 
he always took care she should know. That night at the 
Green Bough I heard about the Bider and the Lady 
Priscilla's necklace." 

Humphrey's words poured out unceasing; he dared 
not pause to draw breath, lest dumb horror pounce on 
hinL 

" Comes a time he knew that I knew. Not one plain 
word ever passed, yet somehow another all was open 
between us. I never could abide it, sir, but I was only 
a footman. He 'd have killed me, sir. Why, sir, yoa 
know what the Bider is I 

" I was thankful when I could leave for my farm* 
Twice he took refuge there. How could I help it I 
But I swear to you I never aided him by word or deed* 
I never had aught to do with it 'T was pure accident 
my getting the mara" 

Eor the first time Ormsby's face flushed understanding. 

''You were ait Fenton's Farm I You stole the 
mare ! " 
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"Tee, flir, yes. Because I thought — because I — 
but I always intended coming to you. I intended the 
mare and all my information for you^ sir. I came 
over to the island seeking you^ sir." 

Humphrey flushed and faltered. This last assertion 
was too plain a lie — just as he had been making out 
so good a case 1 But Captain Ormsby let it pass. His 
quarry was the slim horseman. He reiterated, 

" You shall be safe, fellow. I bear you no ill will. 
On the word of an Ormsby, none. Who is the Scarlet 
Eider r' 

Humphrey stared his amazement. 

" Sir, I told you, my master.'* 

"But who? Who?" 

Humphrey was dumbfounded. After all he had not 
betrayed the secret. He could reconsider, change his 
mind. He floundered in an anguish of indecision. 

" Speak, you hound ! " 

Even he saw that he had gone too far not to go far- 
ther. 

"Captain Ormsby! Captain! You're highborn 
too, rich, powerful. You can make the judges listen 
— you can get him hanged? For while he lives, my 
life 's not worth a candle flame I " 

'^ His name, you fool, his name! " 

^^ Captain, there 's an old statute never been repealed, 
I'm told. For highway robbery a peer^of the realm 
cannot be hanged. But for wanton murder — ? " 

Ormsby's haggard face blazed with enlightenment 

"By God, he'll hang!" 
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inHTD AND OOmSTTEBMUl K 

MY lord, striding round a turn in the passage, can- 
noned into one of the maids. She was the suf- 
ferer, not he, as he flung her off against the wall, but 
being in a cursing humor, he cursed her vigorously. 

Phebe's blue eyes filled. Thanks to the tyranny of 
Mr. Luckhurst and the jealousy of the other women, 
she had hardly ever appeared in her master's presence ; 
never when she could make him notice her. Now 
chance brought her before him, none to overlook. And 
he employed the opportunity to swear at her clumsi- 
ness. 

She burst into curtsies and excuses. Without heed- 
ing her, his lordship was brushing by. It was not to 
be borne. 

" If you please^ my lord — ^^ she said in a different 
voice, a voice whose note of excitement struck through 
Yarracombe's preoccupation. He paused, suspicious of 
some danger ; he knew not what 

" Were you sent hither for me ? *' 

His rasping tone frightened her. 

*^ No, my lord, no, I was sent to call the footman to 
breakfast. Mr. Luckhurst ordered him in to clean — ^" 

244 
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His lordship, relieved and bored, was already passing 
on. She summoned all her courage. '^My lordl 
Please, my lord ! " 

He glowered over his shoulder. In an absent way 
he noted that the girl was pretty. But his head was 
full of more important matters. 

'* If you have aught to say, out with it." 

She ventured a step nearer, lowering her voice. 

" My lord, the new footman. Humphrey, Mr. Luck- 
hurst calls him, because the man before him was named 
Humphrey. None of us know his real name. Mr. 
Luckhurst says he came from a friend of your lord- 
ship's, Mr. Derrick Scott." (She searched her mas- 
ter's eyes for recognition of the name, but saw only 
rising impatience, and hurried on.) ^^But I have 
been in PortsmoutL In my opinion, my lord, he never 
lived with no Mr. Derrick Scott, there. Though he 's 
quick to learn, 'tis my belief he never was a gentle- 
man's servant before." 

Yarracombe tried vainly to recall the biography 
Luckhurst had offered. 

" If he does n't know his work why the devil do you 
tell me ? Go to Luckhurst or Miss Lettice." 

" Yes, my lord. If your lordship pleases, I thought 
I ought to come straight to you. My lord — my 
lord — ^" she dropped her voice to a mere whisper — 
" what if this new Humphrey was to turn out the Scar^ 
let Eider?" 

Yarracombe stared; then suspicion flashed over his 
face; then he laughed. 
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" After that five hundred pounds reward, eh i '* 

Phebe lowered meek eyelids. 

" No, my lord. I came to your lordship.'* 

" I 'm vastly obliged to you, my dear. Qad, I 'd like 
it mightily." Eor some reason best known to himself, 
he rocked with laughter. Phebe, much taken aback, in- 
clined to tears. To be jeered at was more hopeless than 
to be cursed. With the courage of despair she per- 
sisted* 

" But I have my reasons, please, my lord.'' 

Yarracombe stopped laughing, to present for the first 
time a look of real interest 

" What reasons, girl ? " 

She knew that the instant her tale rambled he would 
weary and go ; she spoke clearly and rapidly. 

" My lord, Sir Everard was killed a Monday. 'T was 
a Tuesday comes this new Humphrey. When we maids 
first saw him, he was in Humphrey Fuller's old livery. 
He is stronger made than him, but slim, too. It fitted 
not so ill. He was in Mr. Luckhurst's pantry. But 
how did he get there, my lord ? He never came through 
the court, as a servant must, for some of us was always 
about, and when we found him scouring plate, 'twas 
the first he was ever heard of. His hands are seen 
burned black, all scratched and scarred, and on his fore- 
head where he strives to plaster his hair down there 's 
a cut He's sleeping in Humphrey's room, my lord, 
but he brought no gear with him. He 's wearing Hum- 
phrey's liveries, and in his window-box is an old shirt 
of your lordship's, and not a rag else ! " 
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lordship looked puzsded^ somewhat interested^ if 
not BO excited as Phebe expected 

'^ What does Luckhurst say about him ? '' 

^' Nothing, please my lord ; he won't hear to a ques- 
tion.'* 

The bored look was filming Yarracombe's eye. 

" WeU, well, girl, I 'U look into it." 

He was going. Plainly he thought it of little mo- 
ment. Phebe clasped her hands. 

" My lord, my lord, you don't believe me. But H is 
gospel truth. I swear it He did come here nobody 
knows how, from nobody knows where. He had not a 
shift, and he can tell no straight story. Why is n't he 
the Scarlet Eider?" 

Yarracombe's laughter bubbled up again. 

^^My dear, he must be. But till you enlightened 
me, I vow I had not the wit to see it" 

The girl was miffed. 

^^ Your lordship mocks at me. But it is true. Ask 
Miss Lettice." 

The tang of her voice made Yarracombe wheel c»i her 
sharply. 

" What 's that you say J " 

She faltered a moment, scared. But she was too ex- 
cited for discretion, too eager to prove to him her zeal 
and her shrewdness. 

^' Yesterday I came on them by the hall fire together. 
Miss Lettice and the footman. Heads together, talking 
and laughing. I could not hear much, but he was 
laughing out loud* Not like a servant Like friends." 
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Her reward was a stinging box on each ear. She 
reeled^ sick and dizzy; through a fog she heard Yaira- 
oombe's ^^ Lying slut ! '' Hands over her ears she fled. 

After a refreshing nap and a deliberate toilet^ my 
lord Yarracombe presented a figure very different from 
that which Humphrey saw at dawn. He gazed ap- 
provingly into the mirror^ as Luckhurst knelt over his 
shoe-buckles. 

His vanity, like all the rest of him, was careless, his 
dress wont to be more gay than punctilious. But to- 
day he had employed uncommon pains. He was mak- 
ing up for the role of a gentleman whose only anxiety is 
the tying of his cravat. 

Humphrey's visit had not prevented his returning to 
bed and to placid slumber. Still he could not feel ^i- 
tirely at ease, could not look as he always liked to look, 
only on the pleasant side of life. He was sore over the 
past, and uneasy over the future. 

A false move, letting this imbecile into the game. 
And yet, how natural a move! How safe it seemed 
to make him the confidant of his master's absences — a 
hundred to one, the fool could never guess their pur- 
pose. Even when the himdredth chance turned up, still 
the partnership looked prudent as convenient. Hum- 
phrey, my lord felt, lived in clover. Sharing the spoils 
but none of the dangers, he had every reason for loy- 
alty, none for treason. Always silent and lonely, never 
gabbling over his ale, or running after the wenches, he 
seemed as safe as a churcL 
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Seemed 1 "Naj, was, Yarraoombe angrily reassured 
liis pride. Humphrey was harmless^ to the gentleman 
of the road. He was harmful now, only through a 
freak of fate no Solon could have foreseen, the spiteful 
fate that had stained the gentleman's clean hands with 
blood. Yarracombe classed his predicament with 
earthquakes, tempests, and other acts of God, due to no 
fault of the victim's heart or judgment. But alas, the 
consciousness of rectitude, however precious, cannot 
completely tranquilize a nobleman blackmailed by his 
footman. 

My lord's dreamless sleep, his meticulous toilet, pro- 
ckimed to himself as to the public, his triple-armored 
composure. But around him buzzed a gnatlike swarm 
of doubts, each easily brushed away, each returning with 
its tiny sting. He brushed away the doubt of Hum- 
phrey's adhesion. Soothed by promise of recompense, 
he would amble home like the calf he was. Only, that 
cursed girl of Fenton's 1 What might not the fool have 
whispered to her, for her to blab over the county i With 
a provoked laugh at his own weakness, Yarracombe 
dismissed this apprehension. Into the genteel ears of 
Miss Dorothea Fenton, her lover would as soon pour hot 
lead as a confession of crime. 

More to be feared than Miss Fenton was that other 
lady, Silvershoes. He had been at ease, fancying her 
in the gipsy's possession. But poor, well-meaning Hum- 
phrey was a dangerous custodian. Though the night — 
the night — was wet and dark, still half Hants had 
been out of bed. Biding home he might well have been 
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recognized^ or at least suspected, and the long-legged 
beast marked as none of his. Even now the tipstafb 
might be nosing over Cliff Farm. Alas, Hnmphrey 
was no Homany rye, sharpened from babyhood to cozen 
the law. Cliff Farm suspected, Silvershoes would be 
found; Silvershoes found, an end to his courage or in- 
vention. Ormsby would turn him inside out. 

^' I should have told him, ^ Cut her throat and bury 
her there in the pit.' '' At this atrocious thought, Yar- 
racombe groaned aloud, so that Luckhurst, struggling 
up from his knees and not groaning at all over the 
agony of his rheumatism, inquired with concern what 
was amiss. My lord, oblivious, smiled and sighed. Fool 
Humphrey could no more hurt Silvershoes than he oould 
fly — nor could fool Yarracombe! No, not if she 
hanged them both I 

With another exasperated sigh, my lord concluded 
that what he must do at present was the hardest task 
of all — wait. He dared not desert the observant 
Evelyn, he dared not go near Cliff Farm. He must 
trust to the luck that had never yet betrayed him. 

Then, by Gad, he would trust it ! 

He shrugged away dull care. He who always walked 
in primrose paths found it easy to persuade himself 
that any paths his footsteps honored must break out 
in grateful primroses. Humphrey would be silent^ 
nothing would be suspected, aU would be welL Shortly, 
when Evelyn should be gone, when the tumult should 
have died down, Yarracombe would devise the proper 
provision for Silvershoes and her keeper. The mare he 
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saw happily restored to her own coat and her own 
stable^ and the man happily settled in that distant col- 
ony, that far and safe retreat, where he had so longed to 
be. 

The Judas deserved worse than banishment. But my 
lord was in no humor for further adventure — nor, even 
in his most lawless moods, was he the man to hunt down 
an enemy. In sparing the miserable life, he need not 
altogether forego justice. Humphrey assisted to de- 
part, pretty Miss Fenton should not be left lamenting. 
She should be left, but not lamenting. At this point 
Yarracombe laughed. On his only visit to Eenton's 
Earm, he had not tarried to ascertain whether the farm- 
er's daughter were as comely as rumor said. Now he 
promised himself the pleasure of finding out 

This prospect greatly cheered his mood. With a final 
preening before the glass he inquired whether his guest 
were risen. 

" Yes, my lord. Sir Evelyn, he 's been downstairs 
this hour, writing in the gunroom. Miss Lettice I 've 
not seen. But miss is always early.'' 

" Serve breakfast then." 

He ran with his springy boyish step down the great 
staircase. The house doors stood open, the sun pour- 
ing across the tiles. He paused a moment in the door- 
way to drink in the scented air. A distant thud and 
jingle caught his ear; a fiash of red his eye. He knew 
at once that troopers were trotting up the avenua 

This gave him no qualm. He had offered through 
Mr. Cramer a welcome at any hour to any officer. He 
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made no doubt the newcomers were simply a break- 
fast party; yet, were it another search, the notion caused 
him more amusement than annoyance. He sauntered 
indoors to warn Luckhurst. 

Betuming presently he glanced out of the dining- 
parlor window. Over the ha-ha he could just see the 
heads of the dragoons dismounted at the top of the 
avenue. He quickened his pace to offer welcome, then 
in a second stopped rigid. Among the tall black bear- 
skins he descried one uncovered head, the tow-head of 
Humphrey Fuller. 

His first emotion was not fear, not even anger, but 
a pained wonder that in this pleasant world such a 
monster could exist. He had never hurt Humphrey 
nor meant to hurt him. Yet the dog had sold him 
out. 

ITezt moment, he roused himself from his tranced 
stare at Humphrey's poll, to a lightning survey of his 
own position. The Priest's Hole? For a last resort, 
perhaps ; not now. The game was not lost yet, nor the 
hope of settling with Humphrey. Head up, mouth 
smiling. Lord Yarracombe walked out into the porcL 

He noted every detail of the sunny lawn; the turf 
growing ragged, the bare spot under the yew, the two 
old peacocks strutting by the south wing, little Letty's 
urns of wild flowers, sea-pink and ooralwort. He saw 
it all in the same flash that showed him a half dozen 
troopers crossing the lawn, at their head young Ormsby 
himself. 

Seeing Yarracombe, Ormsby broke from a rapid walk 
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to a nuL His haggard face under his bearskin looked 
white as a leper's ; his eyes burned. 

^^Lord Yarracombe, I arrest you in the king's 
name I " 

His lordship laughed. 

^^ For what, my dear captain t Not for refusing to 
victual His Majesty's troops. Befreshment for all is 
this moment preparing." 

Ormsby's young voice shook. 

" For murder, my lord. For my father's murder." 

Yarraoombe's hand, cordially outstretched, fell to his 
side. 

'' Captain, I must suppose this a jest. But an out- 
rageous jest" 

" You will find it earnest" 

" Ormsby, are you mad t " 

"Useless, my lord. I know the whole story." 
Ormsby had kept a tight rein on himself. He had come 
to arrest the murderer, not to brawl with him. But 
now, the whole story flashing before him, he raved, 
" You infernal hypocrite 1 I 'U kill you with my bare 
hands!" 

His sergeant cau^t him back. 

" Captain 1 Captain, remember our powers — the 
Governor's order — our right to arrest him all lawful 
and proper." 

Yarraoombe's astonishment was this time unfeigned. 

" The Qovemor sanctions my arrest ? " 

Ormsby had recovered himself, though the sergeant 
held a doubting hand on his sleeve. 
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" The Qovemor, when I proved him the Rider was 
on the Isle^ proclaimed martial law. You know that. 
You know I can take you, peer that you are." 

Yarracombe'fi bearing was admirable. He presented 
a countenance of blank amazement, of dignity subduing 
the impulse to anger. 

^^ Captain, you labor under some extraordinaijr de- 
lusion." 

" Useless, my lord, I know every detail I Ve proof 
enough to arrest a duke — aye and hang him." 

Yarracombe laughed out. 

" I see your proof — my thievish lackey 1 Kicked 
from the house, he thinks to take revenge. While I 
excuse Captain Ormsb/s fury, I marvel at his credu- 
Uty." 

" In vain, my lord. If your lordship has farewells 
to say, preparations to make, make them« I shall not 
wait long." 

Leisurely Yarracombe descended the two steps of 
the porch; deliberately he slapped the captain's face. 

The soldiers groaned, started forward and paused, 
fearful lest retaliation was their captain's private privi- 
lege. 

Ormsby's hand flew to his saber hilt. Blade half 
drawn, he stayed his hand. 

Yarracombe's voice came drawling and polite. 

^^ Tne gentleman indicates his preference for sabers t 
I have no amendment to offer. My cousin. Colonel Sir 
Evelyn Ellsworth, I count on to act as my second. He 
will be found here by Captain Ormsby's friend." 
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With a gesture that said the conversation was fin- 
ished, his lordship turned his careless back toward his 
enemy's sword and his enemy's troopers Ormshy 
shouted after him. 

^^I don't fight felons — walk ont on the field of 
honor with a robber and a cutthroat I Nay, Viscount 
Yarracombe shall rot in jail with the scum of Gosport 
gutters ! " He whipped his sword out and to his shoul- 
der. "Arresthiml" 

The dragoons charged forward. Yarracombe, in the 
porch, wheeled to confront them. " Halt ! " 

He showed such assurance of being obeyed that he 
was obeyed. The men wavered to a standstill His 
commanding voice and noble gesture spoke eloquently 
his place in the world. The plebeians faltered before 
the patrician. 

Their captain shouted, " Forward." Discipline tri- 
umphed. Mechanically they set on. 

"Haiti" 

This was not Yarracombe's ringing tone but an old 
man's pipe, shrill and quavering. None the less the 
dragoons halted — not for his cry but for his leveled 
gun. 

Luokhurst stumbled to his master's elbow; in his 
trembling hands an antique fowling-pieca Danny, at 
his lordship's other shoulder, carried a flintlock musket. 
His face was wild with excitement and terror ; his nerv- 
ous fingers played about the trigger. Beyond, en- 
trenched in the angle of the porch whence no saber 
could dislodge him, stood the new footman with a pair 
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of horse pistols. Despite his execrable tai^t practice 
he was far the coolest of the three. Yarraoombe stared 
at him strangely; at sight of the fellow, a wild poesi* 
bility flawed over him. 

The dragoons, carrying only Babers, sheened away. 

Yarraoombe adopted the changed situation as qoicidy 
as if he had planned it. 

^^ The first who moves dies," he remarked agreeably. 

Kone moved — or breathed, it seemed. 

" Now," my lord added, " we can talk a little." 

Ormsby, recovered from his shock of surprise, moved 
forward. 

^' Lord Yarraoombe, I call on you in the king's name 
to put up your arms. Besistanoe is riot Defiance to 
His Majesty's troops will help you none. Put up your 
arms." 

'^ On the contrary, my dear captain, it helps me much. 
It commands me a little respectful attention." 

<< My lord, I ordered our pistols left on the saddles. 
I came not as your enemy but as an officer of the king. 
I came to bring the law, not vendetta. Think well, 
my lord ; is this the day and generation when a peer can 
defy his king? In Eing George's name I call on you 
to surrender." 

" Captain, your eloquence rivals Mr. Burke's. Yet 
methinks my leaden argument has the best of it" 

Ormaby's face flushed. 

^' True, my lord, you can; shoot down the unarmed 
son as you; shot the unarmed father. But you cannot 
kill all my men before they kill you." 
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A stir ran through the ragged line. But the captain 
held them in their places. 

" My lord, you are mad. Give over, hef ore your stub- 
bornness turns this turf into a shambles." 
Yarracombe smiled with easy enjoyment. 
^^ Captain, you look amazing ridiculous, fidgeting like 
a jumping-jack, spouting entreaties like a fountain. 
Your silver tongue won't drkw the loads from my guns. 
Suppose you were to keep quiet and allow me a word i " 
The men murmured. Ormsby looked at them, the 
order trembling on his lips to charge the guns. Yarra- 
combe's cool, unhurried voice cut him off. 

^^ Captain Ormsby, when you came raiding me, I had 
been about to seek you* Little as your precipitance ad- 
mits it, I have news for you -— of moment.'' Against 
their wills he held Ormsby, he held the men, all quiet, 
expectant. Abruptly he wheeled toward the footman, 
holding out both hands. ** Your pistols." 

The movement was startling as a conjurer's trick. 
For a second nobody spoke, nobody stirred. Kot even 
Dirck himself. Clutching his loaded weapons he stood 
rigid, eyes demanding his lordship's purpose, as all the 
other staring eyes demanded it. Then he thrust one 
pistol clumsily by the muzzle into his lordship's hand. 
In the second while Yarracombe shifted it, Dirck leaped 
down on the lawn, to shove the butt of the other at Cap- 
tain Ormsby. 

" Now, you are armed alike. Settle with him I '* 
Even as Dirck leaped, the sergeant sprang for him. 
Ormsby, hardly dearer as to the footman's meanings 
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mechanically threw down his sword to accept the pis- 
tol. He raised it to meet his lordship's. 

But the smiling Yarracombe had not lifted his 
weapon. 

^'I congratulate your sergeant^ captain. A smart 
soldier — I hope he pockets your five hundred pounds. 
For he has captured the Scarlet Rider." 

Through sheer unexpectedness the coup fell flat 
The sense of the words did not penetrata Yarracombe 
smiled in iheir gaping faces. 

^^ I was hastening to tell you when your insults struck 
me dumb. This is the ragged fellow Digby carrier 
saw in our lane at cockcrow ; the man her ladyship saw 
on the lawn. He came hither on Tuesday, to se^ a 
footman's place. We being in straits, my old butler 
took him without a character. He was here, laughing at 
us no doubt, when your ensign came. Only this morn- 
ing I heard the facts that established his identity. He 
will hardly escape you this time, captain.'* 

T^combe .poke dowl^, pro»ic%, i^yi^hyV. 
matter-of-fact manner to buttress the plausibility of the 
tale. He was fighting for time. Fhebe's gossip had 
been a godsend. He could not hope to prove this 
charge, but he must have a breathing space. Being a 
vagrant, an impostor, the lackey would be put to it to 
clear himself. Were he prisoner but a day, Yarra- 
combe's purpose was served. Grant him but one day's 
freedom, he could either destroy the evidence against 
him, or, failing, flee. 

The dragoons drew back a pace, struck with doubts. 
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The sergeant holding Dirck watched his captain for a 
cue. Ormsby wheeled on the prisoner. 

"Who are you?" 

The lackey in the powdered wig and mulberry livery 
had not struggled or spoken. From the moment of his 
capture he had been looking steadily at Lord Yarra- 
combe. Now he turned slowly to face Captain Ormsby. 
Like Yarracombe, he was smiling. 

" You heard his lordship." 

The men stirred and murmured. Old Luckhurst gave 
a quavering cry. But none was so thrilled as Yarra- 
combe. Excitement swept him down the steps to the 
lawn. 

"He admits it. You hear him, captain? He ad- 
mits it 1" 

Ormsby sneered. 

" What is he paying you, sirrah ? " 

Dirck laughed aloud. 

" Paying me ? He is the most astonished person pres- 
ent, that I — confess." 

At this, the soldiers turned to Yarracombe, to stare 
at his stare of genuine, unmistakable surprisa But 
Ormsby never moved his eyes from the footman's merry, 
reckless eyes. 

" You killed my father ? " 

For the first time, the adventurer looked confused, 
his audacious glance fell. 

" That is for the law to prove." 

Some one's pocket produced a length of rope. Quietly 
it passed from one to another up to the sergeant. To 
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the soldiers' minds the lackey was a properer prisoner 
than the lord* Without loss of a moment the sergeant 
tied his man up as if in fastening his hands he fastened 
the crime on him. 

But the captain took it otherwise. His rancor would 
not loose itself from Yarracombe. Even in the face of 
Dirck's admission, he could not believe him guilty. 
For then how hideously had he insulted an innocent 
man I 

He looked at the prisoner impassively submitting to 
the cords. 

" You lie, sirrah. He has put you up to this 1 '* 

^^He has put me up pretty high then — hi^ as 
Haman." 

Lord Yarracombe turned away composedly to bid 
Luckhurst and Danny leave their arms in the porch and 
withdraw. 

^^ I^ow, captain, I am defenseless. You can bind me 
if you will, as you have bound him. But I beg of you 
the favor of a reasonable word. What evidence can you 
fancy you have found against me t " 

Ormsby spoke to one of his men. 

" Bring up the prisoner from below. Your lordship's 
former body-servant tells a clear story. He has seen 
your scarlet clothes, seen Lady Priscilla's diamond neck- 
let —'' 

^^ Diamond necklet ? ^ Yarracombe marveled. 

^^You have lain nights at his farm. You have 
schemed together — ** 

^'In brief^ the whole fabric of your case rests on 
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one man's word. The word of this half-witted knava" 

Two dragoons were dragging Humphrey forward. 
His eyes rolled wildly from Ormsby to Tarracombe. 
All the terrors of his life were nothing to the terror of 
this moment. He had never thought to see the man 
he had sold, till he saw him a trussed-up prisoner. But 
now after this long parley which he could not overhear, 
but whose duration had frozen his blood — here was 
Lord Yarracombe in full fig of arrogance; here was 
Captain Ormsby harassed, at a loss; here was the 
shackled stranger, whose part he could not guess. What 
had happened he could not conjecture. The unknown 
yawned with pitfalls. 

All his old awe of his feudal chief surged over him. 
His instinct was to spurn his new allegiance, at all 
hazards scramble back to his lord's side. He wanted 
to cry out that he had lied. By main strength he 
crushed the hysterical impulse. With a despairing 
grasp at sanity, he knew that retraction would ruin 
him with Ormsby, without righting him with Yarra- 
combe. 

"Captain Ormsby, captain I 'Tis truth! As God 
sees, 't is truth ! Find that mare of his. In the little 
gravel pit, mind, beyond the head of the meadow lane. I 
drew it for ye, ye can't mistake. But the pit is hung 
over with bushes, you must look sharp. I coaxed her 
in gentle, but she can't get out, the gravel slips so. 
She 's there, she must be there. For the love of Christ 
find her. Then say if I liel " 

Onnsby's eyes watched Yarracombe. He could see 
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only contempt in that steady face. Dirck's cool voice 
interposed. 

** "No one is bound to incriminate himself — that 's 
a principle, I'm told, of the grand old English law. 
But I that have flouted law so long scorn to shelter 
behind her now ! Holding my tongue, I could drag out 
the farce a while, put Captain Ormsby to some pains, 
and his lordship to some annoyance. But the Scarlet 
Rider, report says, is a gentleman* My lord, I Ve tres- 
passed on your hospitality, I've used your house as 
my inn, but now I '11 pay my scot Captain Ormsby, 
your witness says he has the Bider's mare. That's 
likely true. He says 'tis Lord Yarracombe's famous 
Silvershoes. But his lordship has n't owned her or rid 
her for a year." 

Humphrey stared with dropped jaw, before he could 
recover himself to cry, 

" He said he sold her. But he never sold her ! '* 

^^He sold her, for I bought her. Not from him, 
thougL He sold her in London, to one Conover — 

^* I have the bill of sale, by the way," his lordship 
gasped. 

^^ I followed her. I knew Lord Yarracombe, though 
he did n't know me. I knew his mare, her speed and 
endurance. I traced her through two or three hands 
before I got her at last I darkened her chestnut coat, 
and turned her white blaze and her four white stoddngi 
black." 

Yarracombe's face was unfeigned amazement. He 
could not hide it though it hanged him. Fortunately, 
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the emotion was as proper to innocence as to guilt. As 
for Humphrey, he was staggered dumb. The prisoner 
laughed in his face. 

^^ Captain, you have been gulled to the king's taste. 
That fellow's story has one grain of truth to a peck 
measure of lies. 'T is — 't is a mare's nest." 

Yarracombe's sang froid emerged from his bewilder- 
ment. He too laughed, not with rancor, not even with 
triumph, but with ringing fun, as though the absurdity 
of Ormsby's accusation had condoned its outrageous- 
ness, as though he must perforce forget offense in help- 
less amusement 

The young soldier stood confounded, pale and red 
by turns, doubt struggling with conviction, anger with 
mortification, hatred with remorse. Seeing Ormsby 
disordered, Yarracombe jubilant, truth crushed, false- 
hood enthroned, Humphrey's blood turned to water. 
If Yarracombe could call up perfectly innocent men 
to lay their necks into the noose in place of his, what 
use to accuse him? Suddenly the lackey threw him- 
self out of his guards' grasp prone on the ground before 
his lordship. 

^^My lord, my lord! He made me say it I He 
threatened my life. I had to say it ! My lord I " 

His voice broke into a torrent of sobs, he groped to 
touch his master's feet. Yarracombe turned to his ac- 
cuser with a cool smile. 

*'Your witness is singularly impartial, Captain 
Ormsby. He takes either side with equal facility and 
ardor." 
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In face of his witness's rout, of the prisoner's ad- 
mission, Captain Ormsbj could not go on iterating his 
charge, parrotwise. Nor could he bring himself to 
abandon it Beason told him he had no ground left 
to doubt But in the very teeth of conviction he still 
doubted. Words came hard. 

" My lord, I may have been gulled. I am the mur- 
dered man's son — not fit to judge, maybe. I shall put 
the case in better hands. I shall send to Carisbrooke 
for his Excellency." 

'^Hold hardy Captain Ormsbyl One formalilyy 
firsti'' 

His eyes finished the message. The men confronted 
one another in silence. Ormsby was very white. 

Yarracombe's low voice flicked like a lasL 

"Put off on the Governor the amends you're not 
man enough to offer i " 

Ormsby stared in horror. Befuse to fight, he was 
branded coward. Consent to fight, he admitted Yarra- 
combe's innocence. My lord seized on his thought and 
travestied it 

" You hound I You hold to my guilt to escape my 
sword. Quick to slander, slow to give satisfaction! 
Do you wait for another slap in the face ? '' 

His palm menaced. Ormsby flushed darkly. 

" I fight you, my lord." 

" Ah, that puts me in a better humor. I leave it to 
your honor that no word go to the Qovemor till our 
affair is settled." 
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^^ Shall we settle it this minute, your lordship to fur- 
nish the weapons ? " 

" Dad 1 Dad, where are you ? " 

The ciy of distress rang from the house ; instinctively 
the two men composed their faces. Lettice came run- 
ning across the porcL Her first look was for Dirck 
— wide-eyed reproacL Her next implored her father. 
The words came in a breathless gasp. 

"Dad I Luckhurst says — says — ^^ Her look at 
Dirck told what. 

Yarracombe smiled at her excitement. 

" Shocking, I grant you, when he has been serving 
our dinners. But he says he is the Scarlet Bider." 

"He says? Luckhurst told me — I could not be- 
lieve — ^^ She ran forward to Dirck, hand outstretched 
in command* " Tell them 1 Tell them you 're not he. 
You are — ^^ 

She could not read his set face. She could not be- 
lieve it was his voice that answered: 

" The Scarlet Eider.'' 
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FOR perfect quiet. Sir Evelyn dosed the gonroom 
door. His writing-table overlooked the ancient 
rose-garden, all entangled, neglected, yet a mass of 
bloom and fragrance. For weeks together, he had seen 
only the o<^an, smelled only salt spray. ITo roses ever 
blew so lovely as these. He sat idle, staring out at 
the sweet riot, feeling in every nerve how good it was 
to be in England, how good to be at Yarracombe, how 
good to be Evelyn Ellsworth ; to be, in short, exactly as 
he was. 

An English gentleman of fortune and position, about 
to marry suitably and agreeably, about to take his place 
in the councils of the nation, looking with confidence 
down a vista of profitable years to office and a peerage, 
Evelyn did not see that he could be happier — or less 
happy. 

He dipped his quilL 

Yarhaoombe House, the 20th June^ 

An hour after sunrise. 
Honored a/nd Beloved Lady: 

I picture you smiling to picture your Son, the only gentle- 
man awake in England, save those not yet gone to bed. 

Before your genteel circle can admit me^ I must mend my 

266 
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rude soldier ways. Yet to-day I rejoice in my camp man- 
iiers> since I win a quiet hour to address her who is always 
so good as to make my Welfare her dear Concezn, 

Imprimis, let me assure you my wound is so well healed, 
I am ashamed I burdened you with an account of it. 'T was 
nothing so serious as the Surgeons at first feared; and so 
rapidly have I regained my strength, after the day or two 
of fever and bloodletting, I am convinced I could with 
safety have pushed on yesterday to Town. But (again the 
plain blunt soldier) I obeyed my Commanding Officer, the 
medical man. I beg you, dearest Madam, be not impatient 
over the delay, nor disposed to think your Son negligent. 
He hopes, on embracing you, to convince you he withholds 
nothing of his Affection and Duty. 

But to my story. 

I arrived last evening in a pouring rain, bedraggled and 
bemired, but the happy recipient of the warmest of welcomes. 
Salph, it were superfluous to point out to my discriminating 
parent, is, at forty, the same boy he was at thirty. To my 
mind at least, this incorrigible youthfulness sits on him less 
charmingly at forty than at thirty. How it will sit at 
fifty — But what use to cavil t He is what he is, our 
Bafie. 

His character shows in nothing more plainly than in his 
treatment of his Family Seat. Yarracombe House, though 
built in a cruder age, when Classic Standards were not 
known and appreciated as by our own enlightened taste, is, 
nevertheless, a stately and imposing mansion, well fitted for 
a gentleman's occupation, as you who love it need not to be 
told. I understand now why my Mother, bom in this house, 
has never cared for years to visit it. Its fallen state would 
wound her, every neglected comer cry out to her compas- 
sion. Alike your affection for your birthplace and your 
sense of propriety would be at every turn outraged. Nine- 
tenths of the house is closed; there is not even a drawing- 
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room. Tlie family at Yarracombe lives in the dinin^parlor 
like the family of a clerk or a tailor. Half a dozen servants 
(if indeed there be so many) perform, or rather negloct, the 
work of a score. I searched but now through unswept, un* 
aired desolation for an escritoire. At length I repair to my 
own portmanteaux for paper and pens, and, mirabUe dictu, 
to the servants' hall for ink! It would appear that Cousin 
Ealph never writes a line, but the house once possessed an 
educated footman! 

Our cousin. Lady Yarracombe, you long ago dismissed in 
a phrase, as '^ the North Country heiress with bones as raw 
as her fortune." The fortune is less conspicuous to-day, the 
bones more. The lady bewails the unkind fate that matched 
her to a Spendthrift; the gentleman bemoans that he is tied 
to a Hag and a Shrew. Both grievances are too just to be 
forgotten or forgiven. Balph maintains stoutly that her 
ladyship is not bankrupted by his Extravagances but gloats 
over a secret hoard. He also maintains as stoutly that not 
one stiver of it will go to her Daughter, for whom, according 
to Ralph's story, she has only jealousy and dislike. How- 
ever, where can the Money go, if not to her only child t If 
the secret hoard be a verity and not a mere figment of 
Ralph's imagination, I incline to believe Lettice must in- 
herit. Since the owner of Landed Estates, however opulent 
he be, must needs devote a large share of his Income to the 
upkeep of his properties, an unencumbered sum in cash 
would be distinctly welcome. Still, though a Fortune in my 
Cousin's fair hand would render that hand none the lees 
fair, I am grateful to the Providence which has so placed me 
that I am not compelled to demand a Fortune with my Wife. 

Thus, dear and revered Coimselor, I come boldly to the 
word Wife. Shall you be most amazed or most amused when 
you learn that at the end of my first evening at Yarracombe 
my beautiful Cousin was promised to be minet 

Now before you call me the rashest of the rash, and won- 
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der whether a sojourn in the wilds has altered my very 
nature, allow me to point out that my wise and moderate 
Mother was also a thought precipitate. To be sure, the Pro- 
posals you made to Ealph were of the most tentative nature ; 
everything was to hinge on my Approbation, and the fond 
scheme of the two Parents to be locked a Secret in your 
breasts. Thus your account to me; but our CSousin Balph 
is a Sieve; I discovered on my very way hither, that my 
Errand was known to every soul in the parish, and freely 
canvassed before the young lady herself. I was held to be 
definitely bound. I must admit it, or deny it. The Shackles 
being entirely of Ralph's manufacture, I could honorably 
have freed myself and departed in outraged dignity. But 
when I had seen my little Letty, I could no longer feel out- 
raged that my sentiments had been anticipated. I stayed^ 
and by so doing accepted the situation already made for me. 
Impossible a delicately stepping Oourtship, under the 
chuckles and neck-cranings of an eager Audience. In such 
glare of publicity, Deliberation on my part appears as Be- 
luctance, Beluctance as Affront By Balph's plow-boy 
humor my fair Cousin's Dignity was even more imperiled 
than my own. ' In brief, I crossed my Bubicon and am able 
to inscribe myself this morning the happiest man alive. 

Your memory, and Balph's fond descriptions, have not 
exaggerated the Child's Beauty. She lacks only the perfect 
Poise my Mother is so competent to teach her, to be one of 
the Toasts of Town. A skin at once brilliant and delicate, 
soft hair thick and curling, brown in the shadow, gold in the 
sun, eyes the color of your Baltic Amber, under brows and 
lashes black as night — you smile at a Lover's Hyperbole, 
but I have my revenge when you see her. Her Manner, per- 
haps, leaves something to be desired; something, however, 
easily to be supplied by your judicious hand. She is very 
young, and her Father spoils her as carelessly as he spoils 
his dogs. 'Twere too harsh a term to call her Hoyden. 
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She is not forward nor bold, nor loud of voice, nor ungrace- 
ful. There is in all her motions a birdlike lightness, but 
were they more deliberate Propriety were the gainer. There 
is a shade of abruptness, a want of repose which is mere 
lack of good models, rather than innate lack of Dignity. 
The Polish is wanting, not the Surface for the PolisL 

You who know my every principle and prejudice — and 
who should understand them better, since they are your own 9 
— must be perfectly aware that never would I marry for 
Interest, where Taste could not approve. True, that Lettice 
Yarracombe may reasonably count on becoming Viscountess 
Yarracombe. True, that Evelyn Ellsworth, her husband, 
himself of no despicable position in the world, may reason- 
ably count on an Earldom of Yarracombe, to raise him and 
his peeress wife to equal eminence. But my Mother, who 
knows me, knows that never would I be tempted by the 
Peeress, if the Woman could not please. For no Bribe of 
worldly advantage would I install in Your place, one for 
whose Person, Manner, or Disposition I should have occa- 
sion to blush. But here as always, my lady Mother's judg- 
ment errs not. Here is both Beauty and Amiability. And 
the very Rawness of Youth which I criticize, I value, since 
it connotes the Ductility of Youth. I must rejoice that she 
is unformed since it falls to my privilege to form — 

The door sprang open so suddenly that Evelyn an** 
noyed himself by dropping a blot in the middle of his 
clear page. None but Ealph, he opined, could thus 
plunge into an occupied roouL Reprobation of his 
cousin's boorishness kept his eyes on the blemish he 
strove to r^air. A voice gasped breathless, " Oh Eve- 
lyn 1 " — the voice of the lady whose praises he was cele- 
brating. 

Her face was pale ; her eyes big with excitement 
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" Evelyn I I want your help ! " 

She had parted from him with blushes^ shyly retreat- 
ing from the ardor that none the less filled her with 
shy delight Now she met him with no conscionsness 
of the exquisite delicacy of their relations. She shook 
his shoulder as if he had been her brother. 

^^ Evelyn I You will help met None but you 
can I" 

Her manner certainly flaunted that abruptness he 
deplored. Yet he found himself answering her with 
a cordiality her conduct little deserved, 

" Whatever is in your servant's power to do, count as 
done.'* 

"Ahl Iwassurel" 

He placed a chair into which she seemed glad to drop. 
Her troubled eyes rested on him gratefully. 

Warmed though he was by that trusting glance, he 
was discovering that he could not approve her. It was 
his role to pursue her, not hers to pursue him. That 
she was not pursuing him with any thought of love- 
making, illogically vexed him the more. 

Her trouble could be no real calamity — accident, ill- 
ness — or she would have told him at once. It oc- 
curred to him that Cook might wish to sacrifice in his 
honor Miss Letty's pet lamb. 

She found breath, but not coherence. 

^' I beg you to help him. You said last night 't was 
in your power.'' 

" ' Him ? ' " he echoed, mystified and amused. " As- 
suredly I '11 help him 1 " 
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" EvelyB I You '11 keep secret what I tell you now ? '* 

He began to be curious. A secret^ then, from every 
one but him? Some girlish prank^ serious enough in 
its consequences to frighten her, yet all innocent since 
she was eager to confide it to her lover. He promised 
readily. 

'^ I swear, mysterious lady. I have no Book to kiss, 
so I must e'en kiss thy fingers." 

"Evelyn, the sailor — the Yankee — you praised 
his pluck — you said you would have stood his 
friend — ^" 

His idle wonder gave way to an astonishment which 
she took for opposition. 

" He struck you, I know. But any one would try 
for liberty, cousin." 

" Lettice, what do you mean ? The sailor — *^ 

" He 's here, cousin." 

"Here!" 

" He came here, wet and starving. Of course I did 
not know who he was — I only knew he was escaped 
from prison, and the law on his heels. So I put him 
in our footman's livery." 

Evelyn looked like one who listens to a foreign tongue 
and decides that its bewildering phrases must bear a 
meaning not set down in his lexicon. 

" Lettice, are you jesting ! " 

" ITo, Evelyn. He was not drowned. He came here 
and I sheltered him. As Humphrey, footman, I thought 
him safe from the hue and cry." 

"You took him into the household? The Yankee, 
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Dirck Scott i In this honse ? The thing is unbelieva- 
ble P' 

^^ Is it not ? " she agreed cheerfully. *^ That he wan- 
dered to this house — ^' 

^'That you took him into this house I When you 
knew nothing of him! When he might have been the 
scum of Newgate, a gallows-bird — ^^ 

" But he was not." 

" He will be." 

There was a silence, till both seemed shocked to find 
with what hostility they eyed one another. Lettice's 
face softened, and the voice that had meant to be de- 
fiant rang beseeching. 

" He is in your hands — you can do anything you 
choose with him. Must you remember he struck you 
down ! " 

Evelyn too, recaptured his suavity. 

" My dear little maid, your inexperience — ! Gra- 
cious Heaven, if I spoke sharply, it was out of my 
horror at the possible consequences of your folly. Hide- 
ous vista I That you are, by the grace of Gk)d, un- 
harmed, cannot excuse your rashness." 

She wilted before his genuine concern. ^'I know. 
When I dared not tell my dad, I knew." 

He had thought of his little love's life as a fair 
white book for his hand to write upon. Now, far from 
composing the work, he seemed merely to be reading a 
page in the middle, a page by no means classic. He 
strove to satisfy himself with the reflection that this 
very prank, distasteful though it was, but proved the 
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child's innocence. He found the argument sound and 
consoling — till he remembered that he had rehearsed 
it yesterday^ word for word, to excuse the gipsying in 
the lanes. It struck him that his cousin's pellucid ^es 
were making a fool of him. 

His voice took on again the hostility her meekness had 
disarmed. 

" You say the man is in the house now ? " Abruptly 
he recalled a phrase his ear had heard but his startled 
mind not grasped '^ In footman's livery ? He is the 
fellow served at table, the fellow I rang for ? Gad, I 
never looked at the creature ! " 

Serious though she was, a smile flickered in her eye. 
A flash of resentment in his suggested to her that an 
apology would be becoming. 

'^ It does seem impudent of me, planting him there 
under your nosa But remember, I never dreamed who 
he was. I planned to get him away to-day across the 
ChanneL I planned to tell you and dad, when he was 
safe in Prance." 

'^ And is he safe in France t " A tang in Evelyn's 
suave tone she would not let dismay her. 

'^ He is not in France and he is not safe. Oh, Cousin 
Evelyn, last night I thought I had only to hide him 
from you, but to-day my one hope is in you. To be- 
tray him to you is my only chance to save him. He 
is your enemy and he struck you down — and I am 
begging you to save him." 

Face flushed, eyes bright with unshed tears, she stood 
waiting his good pleasure. 
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Evelyn was strongly moved to magnanimity — 
thereby to win glory in his lady's eyes with no incon- 
venience to himself. Forgiveness of his enemy she 
would reckon the height of generosity. He had only 
to nod his head and he was set on a pedestal for her 
honest young worship. Generous herself^ her whole 
heart would go out to him in acknowledgment of his 
sacrifice. In reality^ it was no sacrifice. He did not 
thirst for vengeance. If he were not filled with the 
milk of human kindness, he was filled with a keen 
sense of his personal dignity. To cherish vindictive- 
ness against a common tar were absurd ; it promoted 
the fellow to equality — ridiculous I Sir Evelyn had 
been knocked down by a sailor ; hanging the sailor high 
as Gilderoy's kite would not wipe out the humiliation. 
The only way to carry it off was with a laugh. Of 
that the victim had assured himself, in the very moment 
of struggling to his senses. He had been happy to be- 
lieve his assailant dead in the stormy channel, but he 
burned with no patriotic ardor to bring his country's 
enemy to the bar of justice. At a public trial, the tale 
of the Colonel and the Tar would set all the court- 
room laughing; next day all Pall Mall would laugh; 
next week, all England. Sir Evelyn opined that the 
mighty kingdom of Great Britain could well afford to 
let this petty enemy escape. 

To please Lettice, then, was to suit himself. And 
yet he hung silent. 

If toward the Dirck Scott who had laid open his 
head, he bore little rancor, toward the Dirck Scott who 
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had wormed himself into Miss Yarracombe's favor, his 
rancor smarted. All Lettice's interest belonged to her 
lover. Her oonoem for the sailer, which she innocently 
supposed to be the sailor's only claim to his enemy's 
mercy, was in reality his only bar to it. 

" My country cousin,^' Sir Evelyn observed at length, 
*^ is no mean politician. She traps me securely. As 
soon as I saw her protegS by daylight, I should have 
discovered the trick that candles and the Yarracombe 
liveries had played me. I should then have been free 
to deal with him as my judgment should decide. But 
you, rather than trust me, hasten to tie my hands. 
Since you have revealed to me under promise of se- 
crecy what I was not clever enough to find out for 
myself, you have spiked my guns. I cannot use the in- 
formation thus acquired. His situation remains pre- 
cisely what it was before I came, precisely what it 
would be if I had never coma" 

Her troubled face remained clouded. He laughed 
rather wryly, as it occurred to him that, if she were a 
shrewd tactician, he was a mere bulkier. Granting her 
wish, he had repulsed her gratitude; he had denied 
himself both the pleasure of punishing his foe, and 
the pleasure of being thanked for sparing him. The 
odious predicament was none of his fault, he was quick 
to point out 

" You are more shrewd than generous. Miss Yarra- 
combe. You ensure your ends, but you exhibit me, 
the poor means, in a sorry light. You pump magna- 
nimity out of me, not waiting to see whether it might 
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gush forth a living spring. Perhaps I oonld, of my 
own nature, spare the ragged wretch who to save his 
miserable life lifted a hand against me. But your 
manceuvers rob my forgiveness of all merit; I forgive 
on compulsion/' 

She heard him impatiently, her whole being so cen- 
tered on the prisoner's fate that she could spare no 
thought for Evelyn's shades of mind. Plainly he was 
displeased with her about something. Later, when 
Dirck was saved, she would study Evelyn's grievance 
and make amends. Now, to ignore his causticity, to 
take for granted his good-will, appeared to her the only 
way. 

" Nay, how can I force your generosily ? " she pro- 
tested. " I only implore it. But not what you think 
— not to keep silence — not to let him escape. You said 
your influence could save him from hanging — could 
make him prisoner of war." 

Surprise, relief, and chagrin held Evdyn a moment 
speechless. After all, it was the child who was the 
reasonable being, himself the impetuous hothead, to 
misconstrue her interest in the Yankee. A prisoner of 
war, tucked away in some camp or fortress — justice 
satisfied, Lettice satisfied — how desirable ! 

^^ I hasten to admit my stupidity," he spoke at last, 
in his usual unhurrying way. " I actually conceived, 
pretty one, that nothing would serve but your repro- 
bate's escape. How was I to refuse my goddess's first 
request, naughty though it was? Your adorer was 
ready for any law-breaking. But this, your actual 
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wish, I can obey with a good conscience, and shall obey 
with a good will. I will show you that when my enemy 
smites me I turn the other cheek, in true Scriptural 
fashion. He shall be held as prisonerof-war, and when 
the Colonies surrender, he shall be sent back to his 
wilds, a wiser and I trust a more loyal man.'' 

Her eyes shone^ she held out both hands to him. 

" Evelyn I 'T is a promise ? " 

^^ A promise, sweetheart. And am I not to receive 
a promise in return ? '' 

She sighed for very happiness. 

" Oh, Evelyn I I came into this room so fearful — 
hoping — not daring to believe — and now you have 
made everything right." 

" And won my dear little wife ? '' 
Gently he drew her towards him. Tears overflowed 
her lids; with a vehemence of emotion that almost 
shocked, that certainly startled him, she kissed his hand. 

" Nay, my dear — ^^ 

" Evelyn, you are good^ you are wonderful ! You '11 
go to him now?" 

He recoiled as from a dash of cold water. Her 
hands still in his, her spirit seemed to have slipped 
from his grasp. Could she not, even in her lover's 
arms, forget that miserable Yankee i Evelyn strove to 
conceal his irritation. 

^^ I am to go at once t This very instant, my love ? " 

Before his ardent eyes, her own eyes fell ; the tensity 
of her face was softened by a blush and then a smile. 

Qaily she queened it 
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"The task first, sir; the reward after. When you 
have seen Captain Ormsbj, you may return to me." 

Beprobate as he did her way of obtruding extraneous 
matter on his lovemaking, surprise made him echo, 
" Captain Ormsby i " 

^^Yes, I told you. He is here with his dragoons. 
He has mistaken him — arrested him — for the Scarlet 
Rider.'' 

Evelyn dropped the hands he was so tenderly fond** 
ling. 

^' I am greatly enlightened," he said, bowing. 

The girl looked anything but enlightened. In a voice 
cold and smooth as ice, he explained. 

^^ I see now why your demand was so modest. His 
escape being imx>08sible, you are content merely to rob 
the gallows of him. But until you have my promise, 
how craftily you hide from me the true alternative! 
^ Make him prisoner of war, else he escape scot free,' 
you put the situation. ' Make him prisoner of war, else 
he grace the gallows ' is the truth of it^" 

" I thought I had told you — I did not mean to de- 
ceive you — did not mean to extract a promise — ^" she 
faltered. " Cousin, you know I could not cheat you of 
your bounty." 

Evelyn, digesting the revelation, laughed suddenly. 

" They don't believe his protests that he is no high- 
wayman but a Yankee sailor ? " 

Her brows knit " Cousin, I don't know why, but he 
says he is the Bider." 

Evelyn looked as if he were listening to delirium. 
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" He says — the man himself says ! Then why do 
you say he is my sailor } " 

'^He told me so last night He told me all about 
himself, last night and this morning. I had arranged 
his flight to Holland — I thought he was off an hour 
ago (I was in the still-room). Then I heard a com- 
motion on the lawn and there were Captain Ormsby's 
men holding him — and he admitting himself the 
Rider/' 

" Then he is/' Evelyn cried out. 

She swept this aside without argument. 

" No, he is the sailor, Dirck Scott. When you see 
him, you will recognize him ; you '11 tell them." 

" I shall certainly recognize him — if he is my 
sailor." Evelyn's laugh was not ironical or acrimoni- 
ous, but genuinely happy. She rejoiced in his new 
mood without in the least understanding it ^^ My 
dear little guileless Samaritan," he went on, in a voice 
that caressed while it laughed ; '^ my dear little blind 
partizan, the mystery 's as plain as a pikestaff. When 
did he reveal that he was the Yankee sailor } " 

" Last night." 

Evelyn smiled. " Cast your memory back, my dear^ 
to our talk by the hall fire. The story-teller on the 
hearth, you and Ralph in the settle comers, and if I 
mistake not, somewhere in the shadows by the door, 
two men-servants in waiting, ignored by us, scarcely 
perceived, never thought of — but listening with all 
their ears. Was it after that, your footman told you 
he was the Yankee sailor ! " 



^ 
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"It was the truth,'' she insisted. "That was the 
truth," 

" Nay, he dared not tell you the trutL A highway- 
man, a murderer wet-handed, must have forfeited your 
sympathy." At the startled widening of her eyes, Eve- 
lyn added quickly, " Ah, he knew your opinion of the 
Rider I So, he seizes on my story — the clever scamp ! 
TJnluckily the troopers were too quick for him. He is 
recognized — he surrenders." 

She thrust her palms before her as if to push away 
a weight that was crushing her. 

" Go to him I See him I Why do we argue who he is 
or is not, when you know Dirck Scott ? " 

" If he be Dirck Scott, I '11 keep my word. I 'U 
save him for you." Evelyn's tone exulted in incredu- 
lity. For all his eloquent horror at the association of 
his lady with a gallows-bird, he fairly laughed his sat- 
isfaction as he added, "While, if he turns out the 
Kider— " 

"He is such as no honest man or woman can be- 
friend," Lettice finished the sentence soberly. "But, 
cousin, I stake my all, he is Dirck Scott I " 

" And I mine, that he is the Rider 1 " 



xvni 

"TimCEH, TAILOE, SOLDISB, SAIXOE?** 

THE envoy had not far to seek his host who came 
hurrying across the hall in search of him. What- 
ever the urgency of Sir Evelyn^s errand, his tongue 
was as usual deliberate, so that Yarracombe's business 
took precedence. 

"Ah, my boy, just in time. You are to pace off 
the ground for a little affair with rapiers." His lord- 
ship had the air of saying, "You are to play me at 
shuttlecock." 

" What *s the jest, Ralph ? " 

"Nay, 'tis earnest. Most sober, somber earnest," 
my lord protested, still with his airy smile. " Young 
Ormsby has nabbed his Scarlet Bider, a footman in 
my livery. Wherefore he sees fit, by Gad, to hurl in- 
sults at me. After all, 'tis natural enough. In his 
walk of life, the master of the house busies himself 
with the histories of his lackeys. I do not. How this 
precious rogue wormed himself into my house and my 
liveries, I know no more than Ormsby himself. 'T is 
seen to be all the fault of his vulgar upbringing. 
Hence he doubts my word. Hence, I slap his face. 
Hence, we fight on the bowling green as soon as his en- 
sign arrives to see fair play. Hence — ^" an elegant 
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bow to the second conveyed that all responsibility was 
henceforth his. 

"With all my power I shall endeavor to eflfect a 
peaceful settlement." Something in Evelyn's tone 
provoked his cousin's laughter. 

"Correct and conscientious to the last ditch, my 
worthy cousin. At the pemicions and illegal practice 
of dueling, duty demands that you protest. Consistency 
compels you to protest^ even when the untimely death, 
by a duelist's rapier, in his fortieth year, of Ealph 
Edgar Lionel, twelfth Viscount Tarracombe, secures 
the succession to his daughter — " 

To Tarracombe's pleasure, Evelyn's voice betrayed 
exasperation. 

" If I did wish you ill, Ealph, 't were less for lust 
of your wretched acres than for weariness of your 
wretdied jests. When Captain Ormsby's second ar- 
rives, I shall prove my disinterested regard for your 
welfare. In the meantime, I would satisfy a little cu- 
riosity of my own. May I behold your Scarlet Foot- 
man!" 

Tarracombe started. 

" What the deuce can you want with him ? " 

"I am a messenger for Lettice. Hasn't she con- 
fided to you her theory that he 's my rebel sailor ? " 

"Lettice is a downright fool," began her father, 
when it seemed to strike him that this was not the 
happiest way to commend her to a much desired suitor. 
"I mean, the chick's soft-hearted. She can't and 
won't believe ill of anybody. When 'tis one of our 
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own bouflehold, that she's been kind to, the obstinate 
miss simply closes her eyes to facts as plain as the 
nose on your face. Gad, he boasts of his crime ! Boasts 
of it ! But when was a woman convinced against her 
willt Has she sent you to be converted to his inno- 
cence ! " 

Evelyn smiled. " I wish I were as certain of Lord 
North's shoes as I am of this felloVs identity. But 
since my word is given, will you have the goodness to 
reveal his whereabouts i '* . 

" I 'U take a dog whip to Letty, instead 1 *' 

^^ Come, Ralph, I shall not carry him a file to please 
her. Or is he gone, already ? " 

Yarracombe, after a pause of hesitation, answered 
half sulkily, half with a gaiely meant to cover the 
sulkiness, 

^^ No, Captain Ormsby vnll leave for England when 
his business at Yarracombe is concluded. Meantime 
your man is tight in a donjon of the old keep — in 
other words, in a closet off the vdne-buttery. Better 
beware of him, Evelyn. He may have an inkpot about 
him.'' 

" I have learned prudence," the inkpot's victim re- 
plied dryly. He was going when his lordship again 
delayed hinu 

" Evelyn 1 If I keep you from him 'tis for this 
reason. Ormsby accuses me of complicity, — my cousin 
and son-in-law colloguing with the man lends color, — 
but as I intend to cram his charges down his throat 
with my sword, perhaps it hardly matters." 
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" Ton my soul, I think it hardly does ! " Evelyn 
agreed, his discretion overborne by an eagerness new 
to him. ^^As for that, let Ohnsby be present, if he 
likes. Where is he i '* 

"Waiting in the park. He would not enter my 
doors, though I offered him breakfast His sergeant 
guards the prisoner.'' 

" The sergeant's presence is suflScient," Evelyn de- 
cided. Yarracombe put out a hand to detain him, 
thought better of it, and dropped back; thought better 
of thaty and went along with his cousin. 

It appeared from the noise that Captain Ormsby's 
whole troop was bivouacked in the kitchen, but as they 
twisted down the turnpike-stair into the cellars under 
the old banquet-hall, the gentlemen perceived the ser- 
geant and his detail taking what comfort they could 
on a row of empty ale butts. Worn out by night 
marches, in the darkness and quiet the enemy sleep 
had pounced on them. The sergeant, swaying in his 
seat, could stiU rouse to the sound of footfalls and 
advance to meet them; two troopers stumbled blindly 
erect; the rest even the kicks of their comrades oould 
not bring to life. 

Evelyn, in putting his request, delicately combined 
perfect civility with perfect assurance* that it must be 
granted. The sergeant, whose bearing implored Vis- 
count Tarracombe's pardon for his captain's blunder, 
was happy to oblige his lordship's friend. 

"It needs not that I even speak to him," Colonel 
Ellsworth explained carelessly. "A look is enougL 
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'T is just possible I may recognize in him a fellow 1 
encountered on my journey hither/' As the soldier 
worked over the cumbrous bolts, Evelyn added to his 
cousin, ^^ I 'd wager Beeches itself, our friend within 
is the Eider.'' 

"Prudent as everl You know you'll find no 
takers," Yarracombe laughed his satisfaction. 

The door swung open, to reveal the prisoner on his 
feet staring out at his visitors as they stared in at him. 
A window-slit above his head lighted their faces but 
left his in shadow. 

Whomever he had expected to see at the sergeant's 
shoulder, it was not Sir Evelyn. Abruptly he turned 
away to fling himself on the straw in the comer, his 
face hidden in his hands. 

" Here you, come out o' that ; the gentleman wants 
to see you." Thus the sergeant. "Bring him out 
where there's light," came Evelyn's conmiand. Two 
troopers entering the cell, the man in the straw rose 
meekly enough and marched between them across the 
outer cellar to the patch of sunlight at the foot of the 
stair. Here he turned to Sir Evelyn's inspection with- 
out a word, without a flicker of expression in his rigid 
face. Evelyn, a yard away, stared back at him without 
a word, without a quiver of recognition. 

Then the prisoner's gaze traveled past the man who 
faced him to dwell for a brief moment on the man who 
himg back in the shadows, a half-amused, half-bored 
onlooker, his careless hands in his pockets, his careless 
lips whistling John Peal. But in that moment Colonel 
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Ellsworth, it appeared, had lost all interest in the mat- 
ter. 

" That will do, sergeant I can swear I never saw 
him before.'* 

The prisoner was led away, still with a face of 
wood. 

At the head of the stairs Lettice was waiting. 

" Cousin Evelyn 1 TeU me 1 " 

Deliberately Evelyn ascended the stair, advanced to 
her and took her hand. 

^^ I am the nnlnckiest of men," he said gently, ^^ since 
fate forces on me the ungracious role of the bearer of 
bad tidings. My dear lady's charily has been de- 
ceived." 

" You mean — ? " her breath failed her. 

^^ I mean the man is not whom yon think him." 

"Not the sailor?" 

" Not the sailor." 

" 'T is dark in the cellar — ^' Lettice mnrmnred de- 
spairingly. 

" Therefore we stood him in the sunlight, my dear. 
I know the rebel's face but too well, I could not mistake 
it. My love, believe me, I am sorry for your disap- 
pointment And if, despite his lies, you can still feel 
any prick of interest in the man, I will do him any 
good oflSce possible. If there be the least extenuating 
circumstance, for doubt of his guilt there can be none 
— " He paused, for Lettice was staring before her 
with the sealed face of a sleep-walker. Without a 
sign to either of them, she turned away. 
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She had no plan or purpose but her feet took her 
to her own chamber. 

She had aocepted Dirck's story without proof. " I 
am the man with the inkpot," he had said. I^ie had 
believed it then. She had believed it afterwards, in 
the teeth of his own denial. But that Evelyn should 
lie to her was inconceivable. 

If the outcast had cheated her, she saw his over^ 
whelming motive. But Evelyn, who loved her, who 
would move worlds to please her, who wished to find 
him but a political offender, that might in honor be 
befriended ! 

No, the prisoner was not the sailor. Dirck — no, 
not Dirck — Dirck was drowned — the man in Hum- 
phrey's livery was a conmion liar and cheat. 

Ah! What was it flitted across the back of her 
mind; hardly a thought but the shadow of a thought, 
as the shadow of a bird testifies its unnoted flight! 
Before one can look up, the bird is vanished — so the 
thought eluded her. Vaguely, confusedly, as in a 
feverish dream, she felt there was within her reach 
some proof of Dirck's veracity. But so completely 
was it fled, she knew not whether it had taken form 
and substance, or whether — she pressed her hands to 
her throbbing brow — the horror and shock of it were 
making her lightheaded. 

Afraid to be alone with herself, she fled from the 
refuge she had sought. As she reached the stair-foot, 
she was inspired with a sudden resolution. 
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Out of the small window on the servants' stair, 
through which she had smuggled the new footman, she 
clambered into a little wedge of space between the 
blank wall of the offices and an angle of the old halL 
The ground in this queer comer had been hollowed 
away to admit of a window in the cellar below, a mere 
crevice in the stones, hidden behind rank weeds. 
Eneelihg on a wet sponge of moss, Lettice tore away 
the dock and plantain, and bowed her head to the 
deep aperture. Through it she could see only its own 
level, one course of stone wall six feet away. But 
below her sounded ' footsteps, one, two, three, to the 
inner wall, one, two, three, back again. 

She called him by the only name she knew« 

"Dirckl'' 

The answer was quick, startled* 

"Who is it?'' 

She paused with no speech prepared. 

" Oh, why did you lie to me? " 

From the black hole came no answer, no sound. 

"Why must you? I was helping you. I would 
have saved you. Why must you mock me ? Why pre- 
tend to be the sailor? " 

Still no stir, no sound from below. Furiously she 
struck her hand on the stone. 

" If I could see you! I 'U get past the guard. I 'U 
make you speak to me ! " 

She had made him speak 

"You puled because the Rider had killed a man 
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— I was afraid you would turn on ma When I heard 
your cousin tell you ahout the Yankee, thinks I, I'll 
be the Yankee.*' 

Her heart sank. But stiU she tried to rob his words 
of their utter sordidness. 

" You oould not bear me to think ill of you ! '' 

^'I wanted to escape. You must think what you 
please." 

The angry blood rushed to her cheeks, yet she neither 
retorted nor retreated, but remained kneeling in the 
wet grass, silent and motionless. She was no longer 
peering uselessly into the cell; it was her inward eye 
that brooded on him now. Her wrath had given place 
to wonder, to cogitation. Presently she spoke. " There 
is something here I don't understand.'' 

"No answer. She raised her voice that rang with 
a note of its old buoyancy. 

" Your home in New York colony, your brig, your 
uncle the Dutch skipper — and all about the war, the 
poor soldiers freezing — and the look on your face 
when you forgot me — if all that were invention, you 
are the shrewdest rascal living. And if you were the 
shrewdest rascal living, you wouldn't rebuff me now, 
for I can help you stilL" 

Silence from the hola She spoke softly, quietly, 
as to a shy wood creature, " Dirck ! " 

" I am done with you and your help." 

The brutality left her a moment breathless ; then still 
sweetly, still persuasively, she returned to the charge^ 

" If you will be honest with me — ^" 
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^^ Leave me alone. Go, and let me alone." 

Rongh the words, rough the voice, an insult plainly 
meant ; and yet — 

" I believe in you ! '* she cried suddenly, and as sud- 
denly laughed. ** I do not believe you but I believe in 
you. 6ood-by." 

She returned to the house in a waking dream, study- 
ing over and over that something she could not under- 
stand — Dirck's behavior toward herself. Perhaps her 
vanity deceived her, perhaps he had not really loved 
her, or felt grateful to her. But in either case, why 
did he turn on her now? If he loved her, she had 
done nothing to repel him; if he wished to use her, 
she could still be useful Yet he drove her away. His 
conduct was not only outrageous, it was senseless. 

She paused aimlessly in the gallery, to repeat, " There 
is something I don't understand." She could get no 
further. 

" Oh, Miss Letty! What shall I do with her! She 
heard the sodgers, though I closed the casements and 
tried my bestl She went clean off in a swoon — 
I 've but just got her to. She sent me to find out, but 
I dare n't leave her. If 't is true, mercy me, I dare n't 
tell her I Miss Letly, Miss Letty ! " 

Abby had slid to her side without so much as a 
rustle of warning. The young mistress answered her 
sharply. 

"What do you care? What does she care? She 
wanted to hound him down." 

" So she said, Missie. So she well might, poor thing. 
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But we all know she 'd give herself to be flayed alive 
for hJTn, if he 'd but ask her." 

Lettioe had sunk back into her own problem^ oblivious 
of Abby's. But the sobbing woman clung to her like a 
briar. 

^^ lUss Letty, come to her ! Don't leave her to me. 
What can I do ? You must come ! Tou must come I " 

^^ I shall do her no good. I had better keep away/' 
Lettice protested, yet she let Abby take her. She was 
apathetic now. Dirck's pit was already too deep for 
her ladyship to deepen it. 

Lady Yarracombe was standing at the casement, in 
her nightgear, peering down over the lawn. Abby ran 
forward with a cry. 

" My lady, your nightrail — your feet bare 1 " Her 
ladyship, shaking her off, looked beyond her to Lettioe. 
Her eyes glittered with fever, whether of joy or fear. 

" Girl ! They are come for the Scarlet Rider i " 

Lady Yarracombe's hair was dressed in its wonted 
intricacy. Thus far her toilet had proceeded when the 
noise of the soldiers broke the morning stillness. Then 
the routine of years had stopped. Not one softening 
touch of red or white disguised the sallowness, the 
gauntness, the seams of her face. Lettice had never 
seen her without rouge. More startling than the 
ghastly face was her ladyship's unconsciousness of it. 
She had forgotten her appearance, forgotten her quar- 
rel with Lettice, forgotten everything but her question. 

'^ You '11 tell me the truth, child. Have the soldiers 
taken the Rider ? " 
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" Yes," 

" He ^U hang?" 

Lettj's face flamed 

" No ! '* she cried. " I shall save hinu*' 

Her ladyship laughed. 

" You ! What can you do ? But I can save him." 

Her sagging shoulders were squared, her head was 
high, her voice steady ; barefoot, in her tumbled gown, 
she looked mistress of herself and the situation. 

Lettice groped befogged, as in the inconsequent hap- 
penings of a dream. The root of her ladyship's dread- 
ful joy must lie in hatred of her daughter; she could 
not hate the wretched lackey, scarcely seen by her. 
Yet now she showed Lettice no anger, scarcely even in- 
terest. Her " What can you do ? " was contempt, but 
contempt without bitterness ; a brushing aside of a fly. 
It was plain that she rejoiced in Dirck's danger, be- 
cause she alone could save him. 

But, if it were inconceivable that Viscountess Yar- 
racombe could hate a lackey, it was equally inconceiv- 
able that she could exult in his rescue, ignore, for him, 
the routine of years, her megrims, her grievances, her- 
self. 

To fleers, neighbors' hints, servants' whispers, Let- 
tice had always hotly maintained that her mother was 
not in the least mad. But now doubt clutched her 
heart 

" And wiU you save him ? " 

Her ladyship smiled. 

^^ Let him ask me. Abby, the puce brocade." 
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Lettice, as in a dream^ drifted toward the door. 
Lady Yarracombe, seated before the mirror, was busy 
with her hare's foot. Abby, on her knees with her 
mistress's stockings, glanced up furtively. Lettice 
tapped her forehead. 

The look of despair Abby flung her might well have 
signified ^'Yes'' had she not shaken her head in an 
emphatic " No ! " 

" If only that were all ! '* Abby's face seemed to say. 

Letty's knees gave way. " Worse than madness ? " 
her lips twitched soundlessly. Her terror was all the 
greater that she had no inkling what there was to fear. 

The mirror showed her blanched and trembling in 
the doorway. Meeting her eyes in the glass, her lady- 
ship smiled. 

"Do you wait for a message? Tell your adored 
father he may come to make his terms with me.*' 

To Lettice the words were mere maundering. What 
had her father to do with it? Then, suddenly, her 
mother's triumph, Abby's anguish, revealed to her their 
preposterous delusion. 

" You think it is my father ! '' she laughed out at the 
absurdity. 

Lady Yarracombe stared at her daughter. Though 
startled, her ladyship seemed no whit disturbed in her 
new-found superiority. 

" You poor little fool ! Then you did n't know ? " 



XIX 
tasbacombb's yvEW of it 

LETTIOE adored her father. He was the light of 
her life; the color, the interest of her narrow 
world. Her heart turned to him as a flower to the sun« 
And now, this amazing, this appalling charge — and 
nothing in her rose to rend it. Her very incrednlily 
trembled with belief. With rising excitement Lady 
Yarracombe marshaled her evidence, a farrago of 
guesses and assumptions, some far-fetched, some abso- 
lutely mistaken. But it was not on these that Lettice 
convicted her father. Suspicious circumstances mat- 
tered nothing. What did matter, what filled her with 
horror, was her own helplessness^ her palsied tongue 
that could not cry, " A fig for your evidence 1 I know 
he is innocent ! " She had lifted that very cry for the 
stranger, Dirck Scott; but for her own father, dearer 
to her than all the world, she had no defense. For 
when the revelation came she seemed, in some locked 
Bluebeard's chamber of her mind, always to have pos- 
sessed the knowledge. Prince of horsemen, graceful, 
gay, insolently courteous, courteously insolent, scornful 
of law, scornful of danger, amiable and ruthless, charm- 
ing and conscienceless — such, by all reports, was the 
Scarlet Bider ; such, precisely, was Yarracombe. 

296 
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" But not murderl '^ Lettice sobbed; " not murder! " 
Her mother's annwBr was a sbriek of wild laughter from 
wbxck she fled. 

His sudden return by night; his lie about the hour 
of his return; his nervousness, and his hilarity; his 
full account of the crime — alas, he had supplied de- 
tails unknown to Mr. Cramer; the gold he had given 
her I 

The gold he had given her! Out of her stupor of 
horror she roused to the need of action. That gold 
the troopers must have found on Dirok! ^le fliashed 
downstairs and into the dining-parlor* 

At the first glimpse of her face, Lord Yarracombe 
set down his mug of ale to rise and snatch her in his 
arms. The action was plausible, so white and sick she 
looked, but^ as he piUowed her head on his shoulder, he 
clapped his hand over her mouth. From Evelyn, the 
swift motion was hidden; next instant, as the suitor 
pressed forward, the hand was tenderly smoothing 
Letty's hair. 

^^ Lettice! Have no fear I I am here to see your 
father safe,'' Evelyn's pleasant voice reassured her. 
But Lettice, silent, hid her face under my lord's sleeve 
ruffle. ^^ Leave her a moment to me," he suggested, 
and Evelyn vdth a kind, ^^ My dear, he is in no dan- 
ger, believe me," gently closed the door behind hinu 
Lettice^ in mingled anguish and relief, interpreted^ 
"He knows/' Yarracombe, with a twitch of amuse- 
ment, interpreted, "He thinks she has heard of the 
duel" 
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Whichever mistook Evelyn, neither of these two, so 
close in blood, closer in affection, mistook the other. 
Seeing her face, Yarracombe understood what Lettice 
knew; meeting her eyes he owned to it. As if she had 
spoken, he assured her, ^' I never meant to kill hinu" 

Her white face cried its questions. Yarracombe 
answered serious and candid. 

'^ My dear, it began in fooleiy, one night at Harry 
Castell's. Just new-made a magistrate, and ridiculous 
proud of it, he must have his whole acquaintance to 
supper, to drink to his honors. Burning to christen his 
blushing authority, he cursed the countryside because 
it was so mawkish well-behaved. I rose, then, to pro- 
pose that in return for his noble hospitality, we, his 
guests, should each one commit a crime against his 
property or person, that he might have the felicity of 
remanding us to jail. Though Alec Mostyn objected 
that new crimes were superfluous to fit us for Newgate, 
my motion was carried by acclaim. There were spills 
on the mantel, in a china jar. We wrote a felony on 
each, and drew in turn from the jar. Alec was to fire 
Harry's ridks, I remember ; Edmund Wantage to steal 
his turnips and Hilary trap his hares. On that, a new 
bowl of punch came in, and it turned out that next day 
not one so much as recalled the jest. But I left the 
table early, I was going to the gipsy — well, no matter. 
At any rate I took wits enough with me to remember 
the lot I drew — highway robbery. It was October 
and the full of the moon. As I rode along the London 
road I fell to thinking of the old tales of Harry Morti- 
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mer^s ghost. There, fall blown, the scheme flashed on 
me — how to play the dead Harry against the living 
Harry. I came home to hunt in the armoires for the 
suitable costume, and the very next night I waylaid 
Hal CasteU; scared his soul out of his body, almost. 
There was never one breath of suspicion toward me. 
The gipsies helped me. At first it was just a wild jest 
I meant to tell Harry next day. But when I saw how 
eai^ it was — and God knows we needed the plunder ! 
— but I vow I *d never have kept on with it for the 
lucre. I kept on for the fun." 

He spoke with an odd mingling of joy and shame. 
The dregs of the cup were bitter, but how sweet the 
early drafts had been I 

^^As for that poor old sheep that's gone, I never 
meant him any harm. Humphrey set me on, for the 
thousand pounds. He was rich as a Jew; besides, he 
cheated me once. I had the bags of sovereigns safe in 
my saddle-bags ; he was lying prone in the ditch where 
he rolled when his cob reared at sight of me. I had 
my foot raised toward the stirrup, when faintly lie 
called to me. ' Sir,* he whispers, ^ sir, they dub you 
the Eirst Gentleman of the Eoad. My leg is broken. 
Though I can't expect you to ride for a surgeon, per- 
haps you will be so good as to lift me into the shade.' 

^' I came over to him like a baby child, and knelt 
down to examine his leg. Kext second, the old devil 
was clawing my windpipe. I was fair to strangle be- 
fore I knew what was happening. He was a fool to 
think he oould do it I pulled myself free and jumped 
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up laughing, words on my tongae to tell him I would 
call him a surgeon, for that plucky squeeze. He cried, 
* Tarracombe 1 I always knew it I * And I saw my 
red handkerchief mask had come away in his hand" 

" That was why I " 

^^ There was no help for it I might have handed 
back the thousand goineas, and said it was all a jest. 
Sut he was not the man to see it. There wbb no help 
for it." 

Lettice said nothing, of comfort or blame. Yarra* 
combe pronounced his own verdict 

" Cursed bad luck, but no fault of mine. I never 
wanted to hurt him. If he had not lied to me, tricked 
my compassion, I had left him unsoratched. But ha 
must needs pit his fat wits against mine — he paid 
the penalty. He signed his own doom— ^t was no 
fault of mine." 

He asserted his own blamelessness with convictioiL 
His voice was steady, his eyes frank. Some anxiety 
for his skin he betrayed, but none for his immortal 
soul. 

And still Lettice uttered neither forgiveness nor 
blame. When at last he waited silent, she quavered 
into a laugL 

" You killed him — and it has n*t even saved you I " 

It was enough for hinn that she laughed. He had 
been in doubt of her. Her face as she came running 1 
But after all, she was taking it with spirit, taking 
it like a Yarracombe. 

" I am not ruined yet ! " he answered buoyantly. 
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^^ Just when tbe chase pushes awkward dose, there rises 
up this footman of yours — how came you to take a 
madman into service ? A stroke of genius, that, Letty. 
For now he swears he did it" 

" Evelyn I " Lettice cried suddenly, " Evelyn has 
promised him escape — has hired him to save you I " 

" Evelyn knows nothing. By Heaven, no I '* 

" But he does. He said he 'd see you saf a" 

^^He meant something else — an affair of honor. 
He never dreams of — this other thing. How oould 
h^ arrived yesterday, a stranger } He was shut in the 
gunroom when the troopers came. He has n't an. iokr 
ling. Or he would n't be edting breakfast at my side. 
He would n't be marrying my daughter." 

" Then are you paying him ? " 

Yarracombe laughed. ^^ My dear, I listened to his 
confession with the most astonished pair of ears in 
England. I tell you, the fellow 's mad." 

"But — but— " 

" He 's mad as a March hara He 's not the Scarlet 
Rider — evidently. Yet he vows he is. He's not 
Evelyn's sailor — we have Evelyn's word for that 
Yet just before he assured me he was the Rider, he had 
assured you he was the sailor. And for LuckhuiBt he 
had a different story still. Why, my dear, 'tis the 
commonest form of lunacy — Bedlam's full of it 
Whatever hero holds the stage, the lunatic becomes that 
hero. Hearing wonder-tales of a Yankee pirate, he 
fancies he is that pirate. All eyes turn on the Scarlet 
Rider — at once he believes himself the Rider." 
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The theory had plausibility. It aoooimted for 
Evelyn's conduct, for Dirck's. Her ward's sudden oulr 
rageous hostility toward her — what oould cause it but 
a disordered brain t 

My lord laughed again. ^^ I vow, Letty, this mad- 
man holds a commission from my guardian angel, to 
draw a herring across the traiL For I'm hemmed 
about by dangers. Ormsby still half suspects ma 
Himiphrey may retract his retraction. While as for 
your mother — ^" 

^^ Dad ! She sent me here. She knows/' 

His face and voice changed, turned venomous. 
"What'sittobe? War?" 

^* Dad, don't look so I She won't betray you. She 
may threaten, but she can no more betray you than I 
could — oh, than I could ! " 

Much as he abominated tears^ he forgave Lettice now. 
Naturally, her fear for him shook her self-control ; that 
her anguish had any other root than concern for his 
safety never entered his head. 

" If my lady dare threaten me, I '11 prove her mad 1 " 
he threatened in his turn, and abruptly laughed. ^^ 'T is 
but to prove the sane woman mad and the madman 
sane, and I scrape out of this." 

" Prove the madman sane ? " 

** Luckily, his own thieving fingers have drawn the 
cord round his neck. That handkerchief of guineas I 
gave you — Sir Everard's handkerchief, I was a bom 
natural to bring home — found buttoned in the flun- 
key's coat 1 " 
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" No, no. Oh no I I gave it to him." 

Yarracombe accepted this without cariosily. At this 
moment, his daughter's doings were of no interest 
save as they affected him. ^^ Then my girl saved her 
old dad's life," he said, and pinched her ear for re- 
ward. 

" But, dad, he is innocent I " 

Yarracombe laughed. ^^You and I together will 
prove him guilty 1 " 

"Dad, you mean — a madman can't be punished? 
The law will spare him, because he 's mad ? But you 
said — you said " — her voice fell to a whisper — ^* * I 
must prove him sane.' " 

He was impatient of her dullness. " Of course the 
jury must believe him sane. If he's mad, he's not 
the Rider." 

" You '11 let him be convicted? " 

"Gad, Letty, 'tis no responsibility of mine. I 
didn't bribe him! He chose to take to himself the 
deeds and name of the Rider. I 'm no dog-in-the-man- 
ger, to rob him of his glory ! " 

" Dad ! He dies for your crime I " 

" He requests ta And I agree with him. The gal- 
lows 18 better than whips and iron jackets in Bedlam." 

He seemed perfectly complacent, unconscious that 
here any one could criticize him. About the murder 
he had done, possibly there might be a question. He 
deplored it, though it was not his fault; he admitted 
that Evelyn, that a world of Evelyns, would condemn 
him. But over this murder he was planning, his brow 
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was tmtToubled as a child's. His bland unconscious- 
ness — did it make him better^ or worse ? 

She sat white and silent. Any other man she could 
have flayed with lashing words. But dad, her dear 
playmate, her idoll To upbraid him, even to plead 
with him, were to admit that he intended this hideous 
thing. She could not admit it, even to herself. It did 
not bear thinlring of, much less talking. 

At last she said, ^^ He must escape.'^ 

'^Escape?" Yajrracombe shouted. 

^^ Yes. He has served his purpose. His confession 
is enough to clear you. "Now we must find means to 
spirit him out of the cellar." 

Wavering between fury and laughter, he decided on 
laughter. 

^^ A pretty enterprise for a man in my position I I 
vow, Letly, I 'd as soon carry a lighted candle into a 
cellar of gunpowder as meddle with the contents of 
mine." 

^' Dad, I gave him the handkerchief ihat is going to 
hang him." 

With grace he kissed her fingertips. 

" I am prodigious obliged to you, my dear." 

^^ Dad, he shan't hang for my blunder." 

^^HiB own words would hang him, without the 
handkerchief," my lord answered easily. "There, 
there, poppet, don't knit your pretty brows about him. 
A mad beggar — a mad dog! " 

"Mad he may be — a beggar he may be — but shoot 
Sir Everard Ormsby he did notl " 
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For the first tune, Lettice's voice rang. For the 
first time — as if her voice went home to him more 
than her words — Yarracombe^ if he had not been too 
angiy, would have been alarmed. Catching her wrist, 
he held her facing him, 

** Do you want to hang your father? '' 

^^ !N^o. But that prisoner must escape." 

He did not storm at her, but answered her gravity 
gravely. 

^' If the prisoner is tampered with in my hous^ my 
hand is certain to be suspected.'' 

'^ That is a risk you must run. The Scarlet Bider 
posed to enjoy risks." 

*' Must, you say I " He threw her hand from him. 
But before the storm of his anger broke, abruptly he 
laughed. '^ And if 1 11 not, what will my little Letty 
do ? Inform against her old dad t " 

She wilted from command to appeaL 

^^ Daddy I I can't believe it I 'T is too monstrous I 
To let an innocent man die for you I " 

Yarracombe shrugged. ^^ A cra^ vagabond — what 
does it matter ? " 

^^ DadI I can't believe it I won't believe it — of 

My lord dropped his flippancy for earnestness and 
dignity. 

^^ My love, I 'm no parson, but it needs no cassock 
to see the finger of Providence here. In the very nick 
of my danger when nothing, it seemed, could save me, 
up crops this madman out of space! The thing's as- 
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tounding, by Gad^ 't is incredible 1 A miracle. There 
%8 justice in the world, there's a Power watches over 
the innocent I am innocent I never intended to hurt 
a hair of the old fool's head. Then am I to be dragged 
to the bar for the mob to spit on? "No, by the wounds! 
The madman's tongue has answered that I " 

He shifted his guilt upon Heaven as blandly as he 
had shifted his penalties upon Dirck. Taking his 
daughter's staggered silence for acquiescence, he went 
on, ^* As for your madman, his death saves him from a 
life in helL He needs no pity. But drop a tear for 
him, if you like — it is all you can do for him. He 
will not be helped to escape. Nor will you inform — ^" 
His voice had taken on an edge of steel, to drop again 
into its usual indolent good humor. 

"My sweet, you'd liefer cut out that little red 
tongue of yours, than utter one word against your poor 
old dad." He took her in his arms and kissed her 
fondly, and broke into a snatch of song, 

" Now fare you well, my only love^ 
And fare you well awhile — 

I am going to settle matterp with your mother." 



XX 
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COURTESY having withdrawn Evelyn from the 
dining-room, dignity forbade him to hang about 
the hall. Fortunately, the remote comer of the gallery, 
whither he retired to study the ancient escutcheons of 
his line, commanded a view of the door. At length, 
Yarracombe emerged, head up, step brisk. He was at 
the stair-foot when a call came from the porch. Qap- 
ing in an astonishment that hardly seamed consterna- 
tion, he hurried out of doors. 

Evelyn, returning eagerly to the dining-parlor, 
stumbled over a huddle of muslin on the floor. Like a 
partridge from under the hunter's feet, Lettice flashed 
up and into flight. But he caught and held her 
hands. 

"little love, be not afraid. Why, child, you're 
white, hollow-eyed. That precious father of yours I 
Forgive my roughness, but fear distracts you. To 
make you hear reason, I must hold you, force it on your 
ears. He is in no danger. This silly encounter will 
never take place.'* 

Stunned though she was, she could perceive that she 

must stay to conciliate Evelyn, for only Evelyn oould 

80e 
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help her. He could not indeed give her back her be- 
lief in dad; he could not blot out this last hour. But 
he oould save the prisoner's life. 

She found herself in a chair and wondered why lie 
was offering her water. 

" Eelieve me/' he was saying, in a voice full of efym- 
pathy, ^' believe me, before ever you came to ask me, 
I had resolved to stop it." 

^^ Oh, that I " she said absently. 

" If not that, pray what ? " 

" The poor wretch, the prisoner below." 

^^ Who is ^ such as no honest man or woman can be- 
friend.' " 

^^Oh, Evelyn, wait I He may be innocent I Dad 
and I think — nay, are sure — he is a madman." 

" A madman i " 

'^Yes, he is so confused — tells such contradictions 
— you know he said he was your Yankee sailor." 

Evelyn laughed dryly. '^ If that be madness, there 
was method in 't" Her face was so haggard, mutinous, 
obstinate, suffering, that words sprang from him which 
he regretted even in the speaking. ^' I vow, you still 
believe him my Yankee sailor ! " 

"Why, no, cousin. Why should he falsely accuse 
himself? I believe with dad that he is some poor 
daft — Evelyn! Your inkpot I Has it two little 
bronze acrobats that look like two E's ? " 

Before he could speak, she read the answer in his 
eyes. 

" It has ! Then he is the sailor I " 
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^' I do not follow yoiL The inkpot I described to 
you last night." 

"No, cousin, I recall every word you said. I did 
not miss a syllable, I was so entranced. You said, 
^ He snatched up my bronze inkstand.' Not a word of 
the little figures. He told me of them and how they 
must be Chinese work." 

"Then he heard me with your father, here at 
this table, after you had left us," he said with heaL 
" We talked over the adventure. Yes, now I remember 
describing the inkpot And the fellow was constantly 
in and out My dear, you have been so befooled by 
this impudent scamp that I forgive you an affront I 
could not forgive on less lovely lips. By implication 
at least, you accuse me of a lie. You, I answer with 
an explanation. Any other woman I would have an- 
swered with silence. Any man with a blow." 

She flushed to her forehead. 

^^ No indeed, Evelyn, no I I blurt out what comes 
into my head, but I imply nothing at all. If I seemed 
rude, I am truly ashamed. 'T is my country breeding, 
and not my bad heart." 

He relented. "I shall never doubt Miss Yarra- 
combe's good heart Let that little heart never doubt 
my good faitL" 

To his bow she swept a curtsy. 

" Miss Yarracombe never doubted Sir Evelyn's good 
faith. Forgive her that she ventured to doubt his in- 
f aUibility I " 

An inward monitor warned him to drop the subject 
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Bickering was ridiculous; besides, she had not in- 
tended an affront. But, she was laughing at himl 
His irritation spoke. 

^^The sailor's lineaments are perfectly familiar to 
me. Might not my fallible testimony appear more 
worthy of credence than the fables of this nameless 
rogue?'' 

Her own temper was rufiling. She had made her 
honest apology. Why not have done ? But at a chance 
word of his^ she forgot offense in the astonishment of 
her discovery. 

"Why — why — then his story %8 truel" 

Never in his thirty-five agreeable years had Evelyn 
received so sudden a slap in the face. If ever lovely 
woman stooped to the folly of displeasing him, she dis- 
solved into contrition and tears. Never before had she 
contradicted him. Always to look up to him and fol- 
low him, that was her business. To doubt him was the 
very top and crown of indelicacy. 

"Madam?" 

" Yes, I always knew he was honest. I felt he spoke 
the truth, but I was so distraught I Your word ^ name- 
less' — in the gunroouL when I told you the sailor 
was here, you cried out, ^What, the Yankee Dirck 
Scott?'" 

Her look bade him rejoice with her. He answered 
with cold distaste. 

" He acquired the name, with the rest of the biogra- 
phy, from my own lips." 

" Before ever you came, Cousin Evelyn, before ever 
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the Wasp touched at Portsmouth, he told me his mmie 
was Dirck Scott t '! 

He shrugged his shoulderEU 

" If your memory be accurate as eager, if the pris- 
oner actually gave the name on his first appearance, and 
not, as I suspect, with the rest of the rigmarole — ah. 
Miss Yarracombe's head-shake denies her fallibility! 
Then I must admit mine. The wig and the livery, the 
feigned voice, deceived me. But most of all, the con- 
fession. I own, I carried into the cellar a preconvic- 
tion of his guilt For why should any man bear false 
witness against himself}" He stopped, startled by 
the girl's extraordinary beauly that glowed as though 
radiate from an inner light 

Why bear false witness against himself? At last, 
she saw t Dirck was Dirck. Dirck was sane. There- 
fore of set purpose he was assuming the [Rider's crimes. 
For whose gain if not for hers ? He had learned the 
dreadful secret from her ladyship, or from Humphrey, 
or from Captain Ormsby. He meant to save, not alone 
her father, but her faith in her father. He had drivem 
her off with insults, to keep her from the truth. 

She opened hei; lips to pour out the whole wonderful 
story. But — dad I Wringing her hands, she could 
only cry, 

" We mud save Dirck Scott I " 

He was brooding, as if he did not bear her. 

'^ Kow methinks I see the scamp's game." 

" What — what can you mean ? " 

" If he be the sailor, he is a far-seeing rascal — so 
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far-seeing, my vision fell short of penetrating his aims. 
He is arrested for the Bider. How refute the charge ? 
Lud, easily enough, by calling on Sir Evelyn Ellsworth 
to prove him the sailor. But^ reflects my longheaded 
Yankee, that were out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Better be locked up on a charge of murder one has not 
committed, than on a charge of piracy one has. So, 
our cool friend will go quietly to jail, avoiding the one 
witness who knows him, and trusting that presently 
murder will out, the real culprit be laid by the heels, 
and Virtue Triumphant set free amid the acclamations 
of the populace. Desperate diseases, desperate reme- 
dies. He may get himself hanged for murder, but — 
he may be let loose. Now how does my Lady Para- 
mount instruct me? Shall he be left to play his own 
game in his own way? Or shall I announce him in 
his own despite the Yankee pirate ? " 

Her face was old with thought. 

" The more I study it," Evelyn went on discursively, 
^'the more am I struck with the fellow's shrewdness. 
The Bider, darling of the mob, stands a possible chance 
of acquittal, or of rescue. A Yankee pirate, the mob's 
execration, knows he has none." 

^'But he has — though he know it not. He thinks 
you his bitterest enemy — he cannot dream you have 
promised to save him." 

Evelyn's response was but a second tardy. 

When he had promised to save the sailor, he had 
been confident no such person existed. In the amaze- 
ment of encoimtering Dirck Scott, he had lied as in- 
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etinctively and xmhesitatingly as he breathed. Now, 
though he had contrived to escape conviction of the 
lie^ he did not see how he was to escape the promise* 
But it took him only a second to see further how 
simple it would be to ask a favor of the Crown — 
and be refused. So, but a second tardy, he was bow- 
ing a cordial acquiescence^ 

^^As my lady wills. At her behest, cheerfully do 
I eat my scrupleis and petition for the rogue's reprieve^ 
fTow dare I hope that this will satisfy my arbitrary 
little Lady Bountiful? And that, smoothing this 
formidable wrinkle from her brow, she deign to dis- 
cuss a topic somewhat dearer to my heart — I hope 
dearer to hers — than the fate of a scurvy Yankee 
tart^» 

The irony of it almost turned her hysterical. She 
had frantically besought this very pledge. And now, 
this way of saving Dirck must hang her father. 

What if she left him to his masquerade! What if 
he had assumed it for his own gain; what if his best 
chance lay here? Acquitted^ he would be free — not 
free of a prison courtyard, a reprieved rebel, but free 
of the broad world. 

Of his own accord he had put on the Rider's ooaL 
It was no business of Miss Yarracombe's to strip it off 
him. 

No business of hers, when she knew that his inno- 
cence could not be proved, could not be even guessed, 
save by the discovery of the real culprit I 

Whatever way she turn and twist it, Dirck's safety 
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meant her father's ruin, her father's safety Dirck's 
muL 

Lnpetuonslj she cried out. 

''His only chancel I told dad so. He must es- 
cape 1 " 

Evelyn's blank look showed her how utterly mad 
her words sounded. It was hopeless — how persuade 
him to lawlessness, while hiding from him its tragic 
necessity t It could not be done — and it must be done. 

''Oh, Evelyn I You said the country is inflamed 
against these pirates. Your influence may fail — will 
likely fail. We dare not count on a reprieve. We 
must contrive his escape." 

As she spoke, she saw his amazement veer toward 
anger, veer back to a forced patience. 

" I am requested to break jail and my country's laws ? 
My dear, let us turn to other topics — this one is ex- 
hausted, and my ears as welL" 

"Evelyn!" 

In aU his exasperation, he was touched by her dis- 
tress. 

" Be sensible, my dear. I would not do it for my 
own brother." 

" Ah, but you would though I You would, and you 
could I Sensible ! You 'd have him out in a jiffy if he 
were your brother I " 

" And is he your brother ? " 

TTifl voice was quiet, but a sudden diill struck her 
heart Her mad uigency must seem to him the fruit of 
a mad infatuation. Again she trembled between laugh- 
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ter and tears. To save her two wards, willingly would 
she submit to the false charge, give up her grand mar- 
riage, her wonderful future. But alas, in ruining hei^ 
self, she would ruin them. 

In the same breath that admitted his suspicion to be 
natural, she flamed at its insult But she that guarded 
two men's lives could indulge no private grievance. 

She summoned all her dignity. 

" I feel him my brother. I found him hunted, 
ragged, and starving. He is my care — my ward. I 
have to answer for his life." 

Though Evelyn's face was hard, he listened — he 
waited. 

"Ah, your elegant town misses never hide Yankee 
pirates in St. James Square. But then, no pirates 
ever venture there. The best-instructed, most decor- 
ous, most duenna-ed girl in London, if she could help 
a miserable hunted outcast, would do the same as I." 

Her voice shook on a sob. Evelyn's set features re- 
laxed* 

For a moment, despite her limpid eyes, her infantine 
directness, he had suspected something discreditable. A 
demand so outrageous, some terrible compulsion must 
have enforced. But now with a smile at his own sol- 
emnity, he i)erceived that the dear creature did not 
find herself outrageous. To the irrational feminine 
brain, there was nothing insane in the conception of 
Evelyn Ellsworth engaged in jail-breaking. Every 
woman is by nature lawless; in this case nature had 
not been tamed by education. Well, he that had de- 
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sired rustic simplicity must submit to its drawbacks. 
Every man that marries takes some brand of folly to 
his bosom. He smiled again; he did not foresee the 
follies of Lady Ellsworth as serious. That admired 
personage would not be impulsive, indiscreet — for 
the best of all reasons — she would not have the chance. 

Having thus put his house in order, his contentment 
with it was reflected in his face. Lettice took great hope. . 

" Ah, cousin, you understand ? 'T was I interfered 
in his life. I made him stay here. Had I let him 
go, he would be far away and safe, by now. My med- 
dling led to his arrest I ruined him. That is why I 
mvst save him/' 

^^ My dear little love, had you never seen him, his 
fate were the same. He could not have escaped from 
the Wight He must have fallen into the net spread 
for the Rider.'' 

Though he refuted her every argument, Lettice was 
encouraged that he argued at alL He was listening, he 
was patient, his expression was kind. He seemed al- 
most won. She urged anew. 

" I feel it my fault There was a whole day before 
the troopers crossed to the Wight. He could have es- 
caped — he would have escaped. But I kept him here. 
Cousin Evelyn I Don't reason with me I I can't rea- 
son about it — I can only f eeL I feel his blood is on 
my head." 

Evelyn laughed out ''My dear, have no concern 
for your charming coiffure. I am not dabbling my 
butcher's hands in his gore." 
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Lettice stopped shorty as nothing but ridicule oould 
have stopped her. 

^^Dear Lady Melpomene^ his blood is not to be on 
your head, but in his own arteries. I have engaged to 
save his life — what I engage to do I commonly ac- 
complish. I venture to pronounce my undertaking a 
considerable kindness to a squalid traitor whose con- 
duct I have peculiar reason to resent, whose principles 
I abhor, who has no claim whatever on my good-will^ 
and (since you have already loaded him with favors) 
less than none on yours. Now, in reward for my in- 
dulgence, will my imperious lady grant me one small 
boon } Will she graciously please to talk of something 
else?'' 

His good-humor was absolutely finaL In the smart 
of defeat her anger blazed. 

" Sir Evelyn finds my desires so undesirable, I mar- 
vel at his obligingness. He must find me so undesira- 
ble, I marvel he puts up with me at all." 

He appeared struck with this. 

^' I rather marvel myself," he murmured, and laughed 
in her furious face. 

Lettice swept him a tremendous curtsy. 

** I have the honor to release Sir Evelyn Ellsworth, 
from his unhappy promise." 

'^ I am monstrous obliged, dear Lady Disdain. But 
— from which ? " 

But one answer seemed possible to her pride. 

"From both, sir. From every promise you have 
ever made me. I relieve you at once of the hateful 
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obligation of aiding the traitor^ and the more hateful 
obligation of wedding his accomplice." 

He returned her salute with equal formality — but 
he was laughing. 

'^ From the last obligation, madam, I decline to be 
relieved." 

Eyebrows lifted, he answered the na'ive question in 
her face. 

" One has one's whims." 

His carelessness was rather too studied. Suddenly 
she laughed too. 

'^ Oh, sir I Methought you wished to wed for suita- 
bility. In my case, birth, the best; age, satisfactory; 
looks, none so bad ; disposition — alack, disposition can- 
not pass. She is rude, mad, a shrew, unsuitable as 
Hecate. Away with her I But no, says my gentle- 
man ; with all her imperfections he '11 marry her — for 
a whiuL Then by the lord Harry, sir, you shall pay 
for your whim I " 

He came a step toward her, his face kindling. She 
laughed triumphant. The look in his eyes she had 
dealt with before in the eyes of her country squire- 
lings; she was wont to plague them, to rule them, to 
grant them no mercy whatever. She felt that he, too, 
was under her feet 

She threw him a look of saucy challenge, recogniz- 
ing his fervor and her power. It was the first woman 
look he had seen in her child's eyes, eyes that in ear- 
nest or in mirth were so direct, unconscious and cold. 
But now they understood his ardor, and delighted in the 
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understanding. There flashed on him the due to all 
her extravagances. She cared nothing for the Yan- 
kee, whether he lived or died. This whole pother was 
the minx's scheme to prove her power over her lover. 
Immensely amused with the romantic chit, he half in- 
clined to fall into the game, half thought it hetter sport 
to tease her by defiance. 

^' I '11 pay in kisses," he suggested, pleased and con- 
fident as herself. 

'^ False coin, sin Not taken at this shop. For this 
whim of yours, this little whim named Lettice Yarra- 
combe, you shall pay that * scurvy tar's ' liberty.'^ 

His eyes burned. His voice was singularly gentle. 

^* Let me be sure I understand. To marry the lady 
of my imperishable desire, I must assist her Yankee 
beggar to break jail } " 

Her provoking mouth laughed at him, her eyes spar- 
kled challenge. 

^^ Who would have a first-class article must prepare 
to meet the price. You've heard, sir, this little ar- 
ticle's price." 

She could hardly believe it was Evelyn's — this face 
before her, no longer austere, distinguished, but flushed, 
mobile, with a lusly full-blooded handsomeness. All 
of a sudden she saw that he too was a Yarracombe. 

She saw it, in the second he took to gather her in his 
arms. 

" I 've heard your ultimatum. Now for mine. You 
bewitching little bundle of perversity, I'll take you 
on my own terms — and the Yankee can go hang! " 
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WHTTiE one of the duelists comfortably fed, the 
other tramped the park, listening and peering 
for the arrival of his second. Befusing to cross his 
enemy's threshold, he had refused even the smiling 
offer of a breakfast under the plane trees. 

For all his certainty of killing his man — the rage 
devouring him admitted no doubt of that — young 
Qrmsby felt himself helpless, cheated. A decent death 
on the field of honor, for a common felon! It was 
grotesque. By some trickery too agile for his sick 
brain, he had been brought to stultify himself, to Bib- 
solve by his action the murderer his tongue weakly ac- 
cused. To kill Yarracombe would be to benefit him, 
since he would thus escape disgrace. 

He scanned the breaks in the distant hedge for the 
red coat of his second* On his sergeant's advancing 
from the terrace, a fresh pang shot through his tor- 
mented soul. What if Cramer had arrived by some 
other way; what if they were ready; were obliged to 
send after him ; sneered at him for a laggard i Flush- 
ing, he ran forward. 

'^ Is the ensign come t " 

*^ Ifot yet, sir. I came to ask the captain, what dd- 

319 
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tail he had picked out, to eeoort the priaoner, FoUer^ 
after the mare t " 

The captain stared as blankly as a deaf man. 

** I knew, sir, the captain wished the squad to start 
at once. As you said, sir, our chief witness is that 
mare.*' 

Again Ormsby flushed, for the wisdom attributed to 
him was the wisdom of the old sergeant, so politely 
teaching him his business. He led a troop of horse 
because his father had bought him it for a toy, not 
because he knew how to lead it With disgust at his 
ineptness he saw now the action he should have taken. 
He should at once have tested the informer's truth, have 
seised the Eider's black-stockinged brown mare to prove 
her Lord Yarracombe's famous Silvershoes, before hnrl- 
ing wild charges at Lord Yarracombe. 

^^ If Humphrey Fuller told the truth about the mare, 
by Heaven I '11 believe he told the truth throughout 1 " 

-' Yes, sir, no doubt you are right, sir," the old sol- 
dier's words affirmed what his tone disputed. ''But, 
sir, whether we put the guilt on his lordship, or, as some 
of the troop thinks it better belongs, on this Oockahoop { 
with the pistols — " [ 

" Go yourself, sergeant — choose your escort Bring 
me Silvershoes I " 

Ormsby burned with new hope, with shame at his 
easy despair. Possessing Silvershoes, he should possess 
one link to bind Lord Yarracombe to the crime. He 
would investigate that pretended sale in London; he 
would investigate the hisborj of the self-styled murders, 
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the history of the inf onner. He would prove Puller^s 
confession true ; he would prove that my lord's present 
footman, like his predeoessor^ was a tool in my lord's 
pay. 

The sergeant reappeared, ronning. At the ifirst 
glimpse of his disordered figure, the captain's fond 
dream shattered* Something was amiss. Fate, so 
lenient to knaves, is never kind to fools. 

"Humphrey Fuller's escaped!" 

"No, sir, no I There was no chance of that. I 
shook the window-bars myself, and there was a sentinel 
posted. But while I was searching for the captain — 
I see now, sir, I should have kept his door open and 
him in plain sight of the men. But all I thought of 
was escape, and there was no chance -of that." His 
weatherbeaten rock of a face was furrowed with dis- 
tress. " Well, I 've sent to acquaint his lordship." 

" You mean — ^' 

"We can find the mare, sir, by the map. We'll 
have her, no fear. But the witness — sir, the fact is, 
we 've let him hang himself." 

Lord Yarracombe, inspecting his wife's room like ai 
traveler come back to the scenes of his childhood, smiled 
at its remembered glories, glories so incongruous with 
the somber shabbiness of his domain. Encountering in 
course of his survey a puce-brocaded figure in one of 
the gilt armchairs, he bent gallantly over her lady- 
ship's fingers, and waited, still smiling, for her to 
speak. 
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iNot even the ^e of prejudice could detect in his 
expression the least ill-nature. His black hour was 
passed. Now the stars in their courses were fitting 
for him as in a properly r^ulated universe they should. 
In the merited fate that had overtaken his betrayer, be 
beheld a sign that under a just Providence no serioos 
inconvenience would be permitted to afflict Lord Yarra- 
oombe. If he were still in danger, the danger was be- 
come as it used to be, a playful enemy to be jousted 
with and conquered ; a fillip for dullness ; a new feather 
for his cap. Ormsby's defeat was arranged* At hia 
remaining foe, he smiled genially. He should tri- 
umph over her as he had always triumphed. 

'^ Am I permitted to sit t " he asked, deferentially. 

Malice^ cruelty, she could have coped with« But^ 
this unspeakable effrontery of good humeri Her re- 
hearsed speeches were forgotten. When she would have 
'defied him, her voice iguavered and shrilled. '^Yoa 
devil I'' 

My lord acknowledged the epithet with a bow. 

She had the whiphand and knew it — knew exactly 
how to lash him to heel And now, for no cause but his 
mere easy presence, her mouth was dry, her voice gone^ 
nerves and brain alike palsied. Hopeless to threaten 
him, smiling there, measuring so well her weakness. 
Her malice exulted feebly in tKe one blow it had really 
struck. 

« I told Lettice." 

*^ I am indebted to you for a kindness. Puss can help 
me and of course she wilL" 
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She could not fight back her tears, tears of childish 
rage at the failure of her thrust 

Yarracombe took her hand, bending toward her hid- 
den face. 

"And you, Letitia? Won't you help me in my 
need?'' 

She looked up with a flash of dignity. 

"You dare to ask it?" 

" I dare to count on it True, you are out of con- 
ceit with your poor husband. You rob him of his in- 
come, rob him of the light of your countenance — but 
— you would n't rob him of his life ? " 

He laughed lightly at the preposterous notion. To 
the faded invalid, he looked to-day the same figure of 
youth and joy that had enthralled the homely north- 
country heiress, twenty years before. 

" Ah," she cried, " you have n't smiled at me so since 
we played ' I spy ' with the baby boys. If you smirk 
and bob at me now, how scared you must be ! " 

" Poor, happy little beggars ! " said Yarracombe 
gently. " Those were good days, Letitia, when the chil- 
dren — the boys I mean — used to run races from your 
knees to mine. We should never have quarreled, my 
dear, if — those two rosy rogues would have kept 
peace between us." 

Tears made channels in her rouge. But she spoke 
without sign of relenting. " You were always fondest 
of the girL" 

Yarracombe swore behind his teetL Nothing about 
her ladyship, he was sure, not even her miserliness, not 
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even her long yellow teeth^ so disgosted him as her 
unwomanly jealousy of her daughter. But as she had 
pointed out> he was frightened, and he suppressed his 
opinion. 

'^ Lettioe was a poppet to play witL One can't kiss 
and cosset little men. Our brave soldiers I Bafie with 
his hobby horse I Soger with his drum I '' 

With a sudden strength, she sprang to her feet to 
confront him. 

" Hold your tongue I Hold your tongue, sir I How 
dare you speak to me of my sons I You that rode to a 
cockfight the hour after they were buried I " 

Yarracombe whistled. ^^ Gad I Has that been rank- 
ling all these years? And I did it for you, to stop 
Letty shrieking like a Banshee outside your door. A 
merry day I had of it ! No sooner were we got to the 
main, and the baby quite cheered and happy from her 
ride, than the sight of the bleeding birds sent her off 
again. She howled like a — in the fiend's name, like 
what } ISfothing in this world or t'other ever made half 
the din. How could such a clamor proceed from a 
thing so small i The more I clouted her the more she 
bellowed I had to bring her away. She flung herself 
off the pillion of the bad man who laughed at the poor 
birdies. I rode all the way home with the reins on old 
Knight's neck, holding in my two arms the scratching, 
screeching imp, and every man, woman and child 'twixt 
here and Byde running out to the rescue! Gad I the 
sweat starts now at thought of that day t " 

Lady Yarracombe's pale eyes flashed 
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I 

" Tou clout her ! I M have cured her tantrum I " 

" Why did nH you, then ? Poor little black-f rocked 
weeping atom, beating on her mother's door I " 

" I hate her I I hate her I I hate you, the two of 
you I Now I'll make you pay I UnlesB you murder 
me, as you murdered Sir Everard ! " 

Yarracombe flinched. For all his conscience ac- 
quitted him, it was no pleasure to hear that charge 
shrilled through the house. He laughed unsteadily. 

" My dear Letitia, don't rave. Take your life, for- 
sooth! I shall find it much simpler to take your 
Kberty." 

Her flash of spirit died; her flgure shriveled; her 
stiff lips shaped the word " Bedlam ? " 

'^ You have hit it," said Yarracombe, lightly implac- 
abla 

He wanted to march out on this word, drums beating, 
colors flying. That> he felt, was the way to handle 
her. But — he dared not trust to her terror. His back 
turned, she might pluck up heart again. He had come 
to cajole, not to threaten. Yes, blarney was the card. 

His first confident essay had failed. He had drawn 
her tears, but no kindness with them. She had melted, 
but not to him. Yet after all, he was glad to find her 
no such easy game as his vanity had expected. To neg- 
lect, insult, threaten her with madhouse bars, all these 
he could do without shame. But at wheedling her, his 
goige rose; only fear for his life could constrain him to 
it. He was glad she had proved none so ductile; the 
harder his task, the less contemptibla 
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She had sunk down in her chair again, a huddled 
crone. He laid a friendly hand on her shoulder — a 
hand that would not notice what a rack of bones it 
touched. 

^^Come^ Letitiay be a sensible lass. Don't rail at 
me^ and I '11 not hit back at jou. Bedlam ! 't is my jest^ 
though not, I own, a witty one. I don't think you mad 
— though God knows you give me excuse enough. 
What woman in her senses would try to destroy her own 
man ? " 

She appeared to consider this. 

'^ Any woman, I believe, whose man had treated her 
as you have treated me." 

Yarracombe broke into unpremeditated laughter. 
'^ Upon my soult I should like to hear what you have 
to complain of ! Have I beaten you ? Have I turned 
you oufrof-doors ? Did / refuse you a seat at my table ? 
Did / lock my bedchamber door ! " 

"Tou — you — before ever I locked the door — ^ 
her ladyship stammered. She spent hours of her soli- 
tary days cataloguing her wrongs at his hands; now 
that he put her on the defensive, she was inept as al- 
ways. She tried to marshal her accusations. '^'You 
sucked me dry and flung me like a squeezed orange into 
the gutter t Ay I laugh, laugh I " 

Yarracombe was not laughing. He met her griev- 
ance with his own grievance, equally serious and 
sincere. 

^' The money was mine, the day I made you a peeress. 
'Twas your pleasure to place it unreservedly in my 
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hands — and then to quarrel with me over every cop- 
per/' 

" Tour extravagance, Yarraoombe — ^^ 

'^ Odds my life, your penury has cost us more than 
my extravagance. Had you come to my aid with a few 
hundred pounds, the Saxonby property need not have 
gone under the hammer. 'Twas downright wicked; 
that's the word, wicked, throwing that place away. 
In honesty, 't was Lettys, not mine." 

** Ralph — Balph — ^'t was pouring water into a sieve. 
You had been desperate so often before — you would 
be so often again. What was the use t " 

He wheeled on her so sharply, she cowered. 

^' Good God I You h^d the money to save me ? " 

"I — I—'' 

*^ You said you had not ten pound in the world, and 
I — believed you I " 

As his threatening hand fell limp at his side, a wild 
joy inflamed her. 

"Yes. I could have saved Saxonby. I could and 
I would not. I hoped, Yarracombe^ the loss would be 
your gain. I hoped — fool that I was, to hope any 
good of you — I hoped you would be sobered at last. 
I hoped you'd turn to decency, keep away from the 
tables, save your rents, clear off a little to-day, a little 
to-morrow, bit by bit retrieve your fortune. It could 
be done. How you undertook to do it — my God, not 
I that knew you to the bone had the hardihood to guess 
that I By theft and murder ! " 

He gaped at her, hardly hearing a word. 
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"Tour unde's fortone — is that it? Swept away 
in speculation — only enough to bury himl You — 
you gulled me ? '' He clutched at his neckdotL 

" Tou were easy to gull I " she cried at him. " You 
had no eyes for my doings^ no opinion of my wits^ 
Hodson was my father's solicitor, too — he had im- 
plored for a proper marriage settlement He wanted 
to save this little remnant of my fortuna He told 
you the will was waste-paper, the estate having van- 
ished. You believed him. You signed a deed without 
giving yourself the trouble to read it — after a night 
at White's you could n't read it. You released to me 
a thousand pounds a year.'' 

" Six years ago I " murmured Yarraoombe. He was 
not even angry. His one sensation was pily for him- 
self. With the frank misery of a child he flung his 
arm across his eyes. 

Though it was his habit to revile her for the loss of 
Saxonby, to accuse her of hoarding away unlawful 
stores, the charge was a mere conjugal amenily, without 
the slightest conviction behind it. He no more imag- 
ined treachery from his wife than from his walking- 
stick. He considered her a fool and a coward. When 
that apple-faced Yorkshire solicitor sought him out in 
London with the news that her ladyship'fi eccentric 
grand-uncle, just dead in the North Biding, was turned 
out not a miser, as reputed, but a pauper, Yarraoombe, 
vigorously cursing the bad news, never thought to dis- 
pute it Sad, sad, quoth the pippin-cheeked hypocrite ; 
a cruel shock to her ladyship who had counted on dear- 
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ing off the mortgages. A bitter disappointment! If 
bis lordship would be so kind as to sign this paper, 
it would release to the two feeble old servants their 
pitifnl legacies, sole remnant of a once considerable 
fortune. His lordship, who had kept his youth by the 
simple expedient of never letting his mind linger on 
anything unpleasant, was already eager to see his visi- 
tor's black coat-tails. He splashed his noble name on 
the document in a fine glow of generosity. Unsus- 
picious, unbusinesslike, open-handed as open-hearted — 
how could he cope with a pettifogging lawyer, a cheat- 
ing wife? All these years of distress — and deliver- 
ance in his very fingers! A thousand a year! He 
would not have sold Sazonby, or mortgaged the timber ; 
luck would have turned at the cards; he would never 
have ridden out by moonlight on the London road! 
Helpless tears dripped down his fingers. 

As the moments ticked away without a word spoken, 
without a movement save the heave of his sobs, slowly 
the fire faded from her ladyship's eyes. She struggled 
to be strong, to argue herself adamant, while her feet 
stumbled toward him, her tongue whispered, 

" Yarraoombe I '' 

He paid no heed. She fluttered a step nearer. 

K ever had she seen him stricken. To her, he was 
clothed in armor hard and bright as steel. If the chil- 
dren's death grieved him, he merely drank and gamed 
the harder; if poverty harassed him, his jests merely 
took a sharper edge. This was a new Yarracombe, this 
figure of the lax shoulders, the hidden face. Bitter 
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remembrance of the old Yarracombe should not estrange 
her from this. 

Her haggard face glowed young with compassion. 
She laid a timid hand on his sleeve. 

" Ralph 1" 

He wheeled about, uttering the first inconsequence 
that crossed his mind. 

^^ A thousand a year I And that toupee ! '' 

" Ralphs I saved it all — for you. What use, to let 
you fling it away year by year! But I thought the 
time would come — I hoped it must come — when you 
would pull up — when youM see. There *s six 
thousand pounds in bank, not a penny touched. And 
every Lady Day the rents as regular. Yarracombe, if 
you'll be wise — if you'll let Hodson manage it — 
the manor can be cleared in time, and we can live 
properly again, and — and be happy as we were at 
first'* 

He stared, scarcely able to comprehend his luck. His 
passion of grief had been a sympathetic tribute to him- 
self, not a calculated appeal to her. He saw no reason 
why it should move her. Her tears had never moved 
him. This kaleidoscopic change in her must be due to 
fright 

" Defrauding me these six years — it 's struck you, 
has it, you and Hodson might find yourselves in the 
dock!" 

'* Yarracombe, we did it for you. You would have 
said, ^ What does a thousand pounds amount to ! ' and 
flung it after all the rest But now, there is six thou- 
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sand in the bank, and you — ^ you've had a shock — ^" 
Her eager, hopeful face finished the sentence, ^^You 
are, you must be, a man sobered, regenerated." 

Her warm concern left him no doubt of her sincerity. 
He was astonished, then amused, then, as an after- 
thought, a little touched. He might have known the 
old girl had never meant him any harm. She doted 
on him, always had, always would. Her threats were 
but a part of her pious plot to redeem him and "New 
Placa He laughed in high good humor. 

"Gad, Letitia, who'd have thought you such a 
Machiavel? And no bad scheme neither. Six thou- 
sand pounds in a lump is more than your ne'er-do-well 
could ever accumulate. We'll be wise with it, my 
lady ; we '11 have in Hodson. Provided, of course, you 
don't hang me before the letter is writ." 

She winced and paled, aghast at her own wickedness, 
the narrowness of her escape. 

Yarracombe, standing within touch of her, was as 
unconscious of her anguish as if she had been in China, 
comfortably blind alike to her malice and to her re- 
pentance. But, being in a softened mood, as a man 
well may be, who expects a halter and receives a landed 
estate, he kissed her. 

"There, 'Titia, my good lass, we're going to be 
bride and groom again. Darby and Joan, eh! Lud, 
my dear, but you tremble and blush like a maid ! " 

Laughing, he kissed her again before he released her. 
Her pale eyes met his with one of their sudden steely 
flashes. 
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" The gipsy could n't have saved you I " 
'^ The gipsy ? '' Absorbed in his ovm safety to the 
exclusion of all foreign matter^ it took him a perceptible 
moment to recollect the gipsy. How, he wondered, 
had her ladyship ever heard of her ! Proof of Letitia's 
sleepless jealousy, he pigeon-holed it for future pla- 
guing. But now he answered seriously. 

^' Oh ; those gipsies in the New Forest f They were 
useful to me in the — the adventures you know of* 
But that's over. I'm done with them. All that's 
as dead as Queen Anna" 



XXII 

OK THB BOWLLNQ QBBSN 

TO Letty, skulking in the dark corridor^ floated her 
father's exultant whistle of " The Dashing White 
Sergeant.'' How could he ! How could he ! 

She drew back in the shadow to avoid the meeting 
she had sought But his unclouded eyes discovered her, 
his untroubled voice greeted her. 

"Ah, Letty, my good child 1 Waiting for tidings, 
eh ? Gad, we Ve entertained an angel, unawares ! " 

"An angel?" 

If he noticed her agitation he put it down to anxiety 
for him. 

" Why yes, my love. Her menacing ladyship turns 
out a lamb. Not only will she hold her tongue, but 
she hands her dear husband a snug little fortune to 
boot How's that, Mistress Lettykin?" He pulled 
his daughter to him and kissed her as if she had given 
him the fortune. 

At his light touch, the memory scorched her of an- 
other clasp not light nor tender. Her pretty dream of 
ruling Evelyn 1 Her confidence of power ! Simpleton, 
that had planned to play on his weakness and found 
herself the toy of his strength! Her witchcraft had 
indeed put a spell on him — a spell that turned him 
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not into a lamb but a wolf. When the wolf seized her, 
she had lain so limp and still that instinctively he had 
loosened his hold, when instantly she fled. He had 
made no pursuit. In her new knowledge of him, she 
dared not reckon him abashed. He merely disdained 
to run after what was already his. 

"Dad, I can^t — I won^t marry him.'' This was 
not in the least what she had come to say. Anger her 
father and Dirck's one poor hope was gone. But my 
lord only laughed. 

" Well, well, poppet. We 'U see about it, when this 
day 's over.'' Then, perceiving the hot, quivering misery 
of the child, he added more seriously, "If I get on 
my feet again, I vow you shall pick out a husband to 
suit yourself. Evelyn 's a great match for a little bag- 
gage like you, but he 'd make love like a sign-post. I 
don't blame you for shying at him. Still, he might do 
— to marry." 

Letty recalled herself from her own difficulties to his. 

" Dad, you were right. Evelyn knows nothing." 

"And, please Ood, old Starch-and-Buckram never 
will. We 're coming out of the woods, my dear ; open 
country 's in sight Have you heard what 's happened ? 
That awkward witness Hiunphrey's hanged himself." 

Lettice swayed against the wall. "Dad! Dad I" 

" I told you he was scared to a jelly when I con- 
fronted him. Couldn't repeat the story he'd given 
Ormsby alone; yammered and shook, and finally fell 
in a sort of fit When he found himself locked in a 
cell, he went clean mad with terror, they think. At 
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any rate^ he tore his jacket into strips and hanged him- 
self to the window-bar." 

Letty's hearty that had seemed to stop beatings was 
pounding now to choke her. 

'* Humphrey Euller ? " she gasped. " I thought you 
meant — you mean, the real Humphrey ? " 

"Of course, Humphrey Euller. Qad, I wish the 
spurious Humphrey would have the tact to end himself. 
Then I should be safe. But I dare n't send him a rope 
for a hint. Ormsby accuses me of putting Fuller up 
to it'' 

Lettioe, fearful of the answer, yet could not keep 
from the question, " And did you ? " 

"My dear, no. I was not clever enough to think 
of it. But now Ormsby is so suspicious lest I somehow 
suborn the other one to do likewise, that he 's put him 
in the Cage." 

"TheCagel" 

" You 've seen it in the wood-cellar. The story goes^ 
one of the old Yarraoombes made it for his wife's lover 
— though some say your great grandfather brought an 
ape in it from Africa. Anyhow, 't is strong as New- 
gate, and a man can't stand upright in it. They've 
dragged the thing out into the daylight, and locked your 
young friend in with a bran-new padlock Ormsby just 
sent to smith Welton for. The key, you may be sure, 
is in the gallant captain's own pocket And his whole 
troop of dragoons are posted over the prisoner, like 
beef-eaters over the crown jewels." 

" Dad, he must be saved ! You must save him." 
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" Don't claw me, pussy-cat. My dear baby, we 've 
gone over that before. I We the best will in the world 
to the fellow — naturally.^' Yarracombe spoke as if 
his good-will were a handsome present, with which any 
fellow should be satisfied. '^ But what can I do ? The 
moment he escapes, suspicion will turn on Me." 

" Let it ! Are you a coward ? No, no, forgive me. 
I don't mean that ! But, dad, he '11 never stidc to his 
story. He '11 deny it. He '11 prove he 's not the Rider. 
Is it not safer — a thousand times safer — to let him 
escape i " 

" Oh, I daresay he '11 recant. But nobody will be- 
lieve him. He '11 find it a deal easier to blacken him- 
self than to get the black off. There 1 I 'm no con- 
jurer. Will you explain to me how I could, if I would, 
spirit a man out of a locked cage surrounded by a score 
of dragoons?" 

Letty did not give. ^^ There must be a way, dad, 
there must Somehow you can call off the troopers. 
In this old house, there must be secret passages — ^" 

" ' Must be a way,' ' somehow.' Now is n't that a 
woman I Admits her desire impossible, and in the same 
breath orders you to gratify it! Secret passages! If 
there were one, how am I to get him out of his cage 
and into it ? " 

^^ Luckhurst says his father always told him that h%9 
father knew there was a tunnel under the park. They 
wanted King Charles to use it." 

" Does Luckhurst know where it is t " 

" N-no. But I thought you 
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" I don't. 'T is nothing but an old wives' tale." 

"Anyway there's a secret passage out of the old 
banquet-hall." 

"How do you know that?" my lord demanded 
sharply. 

" Because the door was hung with a million cobwebs^ 
and all the windows were fastened within. And yet 
some one had been there and laid the clothes away and 
locked the chest." 

Her father filliped her ear. " You 're a sharp puss. 
I don't mind telling you. There 's a priesf s hole over 
the fireplace where I 've always kept my — A panel 
opens to the left of the chimney-breast. There's a 
ladder leads up to the priest's hole^ and on up to my 
bed-chamber. Luckhursf s father did show me that 
when I was a lad. But I never scrupled to use the 
grand staircase for my visitors — even those her lady- 
ship would not receive — and nobody has learned the 
secret of the ladder, save only you, now. In that hid- 
ing-hole are my wet clothes I wore that night, and my 
other suit of scarlets, and my masks and pistols,^ and 
my plunder. Turn out that Bluebeard's cupboard and 
fifly men's false swearing couldn't save me." He 
made a smiling bow, graceful and gallant as to a duchess. 
"Mistress Lettice, the cards are all in your hands. 
You have the power to free your prisoner whenever 
you please." 

" Oh, you need not 1 " she cried wildly. " You need 
not play-act to me. You know that now I cannot be- 
tray you — but indeed I would never have betrayed 
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you, No, never ! ** Her wet eyes brooded on him, all 
his deamess, the graceful figure, the merry eyes, all the 
traits and ways that had always meant to her perfection. 
As if he were less her father than her wayward child, 
she cried, " Oh, Ralph, Ralph! '' 

He took her in his arms and petted her, tenderly. 
But he was not too absorbed to hear an approaching 
footstep. Evelyn! he wagered. Well, Evelyn would 
come upon a fond parent comforting his distressed off- 
spring. ITothing compromising in that! 

It was Lettice who sprang away guiltily, as if her 
attitude revealed the shameful secret. 

^^ Must I always be a looker-on at love scenes ? " sighed 
Evelyn. 

Lettice scanned his count^iance, so blandly composed 
that only the girl he had just pinioned and kissed could 
suspect he mocked. Her fury at him surged up 
afresh. 

She had lost all hope when she lost faith in her god, 
Tarracombe. She had wept weak tears — • tears of de- 
feat. The innocent man must die. 

But now — beaten by Evelyn? Never! 

One honest heart she could still trust — her own. 
She chided herself that she had ever sought other aid. 
Dirck was not their affair. Naturally, Yarraoombe 
was callous, and Evelyn vindictive. Dirck was her 
affair. She alone — in Evelyn's teeth — would save 
him. 

"Ralph,'' Evelyn was saying, "there's a pink ho- 
muncle below, that catches its spurs in the Turkcgi;; 
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carpet) and knocks my EOiuff-box off the table, and rat- 
tles its sword while I try to be heard, and says, ' Yes, 
my lord,' at my every pause. He quite agrees with 
me (as he would agree if I proposed an invasion of 
Cham-Tartaiy) that the duel is a calamity, and we 
have compacted each to urge on his principal an hon- 
orable peace." 

Lettice wheeled on her father. Though she had 
heard of the ^^ affair of honor," her preoccupation had 
but half taken it in. 

'" Dad, a duel ? Captain Ormsby — ? " 

"'Tis on behalf of your daughter, Ealph, that I 
negotiate for peace. Since Lettice wishes the meeting 
stopped —^^ 

'^But I do not, cousin. An insult passed. Of 
course my father fights." 

^^ Hear the little pullet crow ! " Yarracombe laughed, 
while Evelyn cried out, 

"Ton my soul, a sudden change of front! For 
you and you only, have I been trying to avert blood- 
shed, when lo! like a Boman beauty you turn your 
thumbs down." 

" Calm yourself, cousin. Bloodshed will be averted. 
Dad knows Captain Ormsby is at his mercy. He in- 
tends to show mercy." 

It was becoming Evelyn's chief end, to conceal from 
this provoking little vixen her power to provoke him. 
He spoke, serious but smiling. 

''To this plea in the name of mercy, let me add 
mine in the name of common sense. Your daughter 
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begs you not to inoommode Captain Ormsby. I beg 
you not to incommode yourself ^ and your devoted family. 
Don't make a mess of tbe bowling green — and your 
life/' 

Yarracombe saw point in tbe advice. Humphrey 
gone^ and my lady loyal, Ormsby was, perhaps, less 
dangerous living than dead. '' Oh no/' he said with 
humanity, ^^ I never thought of killing him.'' 

^'Be deliberate, dad dear I Take it easy I For if 
you rush at him you'll wound him sadly, as you did 
Mr. Eccles, and were sorry. But if you take your time 
about it till you tire him out, you can pink him in 
any inch of him you choose. You 'U hurt him the less^ 
but humiliate him the more. Promise, dad. Flay 
with him, tease him, let him think a dozen times he 'a 
got you, till he weeps for spleen that he can't 1 " 

Yarracombe looked indulgently at the beautiful, eager 
face. 

^^ Prolong the suspense before remitting the sentence ? 
Well, chick, the first part at least of your program 
meets with my approvaL" 

Principal and second went off to their preparations, 
forgetting the representative of the negligible sex, who 
could take no part in their proceedings, and whose 
views, however politely received, were of no particular 
importance. 

They had, however, left her to activities more start- 
ling than their own. Into his lordship's room and out 
of it to her own, and to his again, and downstairs to 
the gunroom, and back, and down once more to the 
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pantry — like a busy ant to the nest, she bore the fruit 
of each foray to her father's chamber. On every jour- 
ney she paused a breathless instant at the west turret 
window, to peer over the far wall of the rose garden, 
through the golden screen of laburnums to the bowling 
green beyond. 

Once as she hung over the sill, footsteps approached. 
She turned swiftly, hiding from Abby what she car- 
ried. 

" Oh, miss, and are they fighting ? '' 

" Not yet.'' 

^' Ann told us he was come, the little young officer 
that was here before, and her ladyship says to me, ^ Find 
out' Oh, missie, look I " 

Through the golden veil flickered spots of red, of 
white, and then the dazzle of sun on metal. 

" There they be 1 " quavered the maid and scuttled 
off toward my lady's room. Lettice flew the other way, 
to my lord's, but in spite of her delay there, it seemed 
to her but two seconds and two steps to the bowling 
green. 

From the gate of the rose garden, the path, arched 
by laburnums, battled its way through a wilderness that 
once had been a formal shrubbery. Laurel and juniper, 
holly and box, entwined in a solid rampart around the 
dueling ground. Lettice, leaving the path, crawled on 
hands and knees through the thorny tangle, till she 
found a peep-hole that overlooked five men. For beside 
the principals and seconds she recognized with a shiver 
the surgeon from Ventnor known to her by her mother's 
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invariable phrase as '^ the man that let the little boys 
die." By his business-like production of lint and band- 
ages^ he seemed prepared to assist another Yarraoombe 
to die. Evelyn was exhibiting a bundle of rapiers to 
Ensign Cramer who plainly had no notion of his part, 
and must be coached to test and measure them. My 
lord^ his coat on a bush, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
stood at ease, his lips pursed to a whistle, his head 
nodding to the tune, though out of respect to Captain 
Ormsby's haggard gravity, the whistle was in panto- 
mime. 

Young Ormsby came toward Lettice. She looked at 
him for the first time — looked, and feared him and 
pitied him, and was ashamed before him. His face 
in its pallor of weariness and distress seemed to her 
gentle, honest. She thought that in different circum- 
stances they would have liked each other. 

He turned off to the sundial that stood in a comer 
of the green, half hidden by encroaching bushes. With 
slow methodical fingers he stripped off his laced ooat 
and waistcoat, folded them with infinite care and laid 
them gently on the stone base of the sundial. Staring 
at the bundle as if mulling over some duty forgotten, 
he pulled out his watch with its bunch of fobs, detached 
the key from its chain, wound the watch, replaced the 
key, and laid the glittering handful on the folded coat 
Whethe;r he sought by the moment's delay, by the ac- 
customed action, to steady nerves and hand ; or to pro- 
claim a mere duel of less moment than the correctness 
of his timepiece; or whether be was so dazed that he 
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knew not what he did, Lettice could not telL But she 
read clearly that he was troubled and uncertain, as if 
lie distrusted the righteousness of his quarrel, as if he 
feared (and well he might) the outcome of it. Had 
she added her prayers to Evelyn's replresentations, she 
might have prevented the meeting. But she had not 
prevented it. . 

Watching him, she felt that she ought to feel con* 
cem. Her thought flashed him a message, ^^ Take heed 
to yourself, for I cannot help you." With that, she 
dismissed him as a human being. He had become 
merely a puppet on the stage before her. 

Onnsbys brief "I am ready/' seemed a signal to 
her as well as to his adversary. They were ready for 
their task; she must be ready for hers. 

Evelyn ofl^ered the rapiers with some civil character- 
istic speecL Lettice caught but a word or two, as she 
charted her course from her present shelter to the shel- 
ter of the sundial. In a moment they would be engaged, 
the eyes of the swordsmen riveted on each other, the 
eyes of the bystanders riveted on the swords. And the 
clash and tinkle of blades would cover any rustlings 
in the bushes. 

Bustling of the leaves 1 They rustled now, though 
there was no faintest breeze, and though Lettice lay 
rigid. Strange, 't was not the bushes rustling, but the 
treetops beyond, as if a flock of rooks — Peering this 
way and that, suddenly she understood. 

On the level beech boughs, as on theater benches, 
perched a dozen, a score, of Ormsby's troopers, craning 
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their necks at the doings on the green. So much the 
better, she thought. 

The sudden ring of steel on steel told her the oombat 
was on* Lazily, carelessly, as if the least exertion 
bored him, Yarracombe fenced like a man half asleep. 
Ormsby was fighting like a young tiger, with all his 
muscle and all his grit Yarracombe's life seemed for- 
feit, each furious lunge of his adversary threatening to 
be his coup^de-grace. Ormsby's second, bobbing about 
in tears of excitement, knew not that he was praying 
aloud, ^^^ Don't kill him, sir, don't kill him. Bethink 
you, sir, a viscount! '' The shivering surgeon caught 
at Sir Evelyn's sleeva "Stop them, sir, stop them, 
I say. Body and wounds, 'tis murder. I thought, 
one of his mad jests — good Qod, man, they '11 jail me 
— concerned in his death ! " Evelyn brushed him 
away, " ISTo such luck I " his unspoken answer. 

The soldiers in the beech boughs hung entranced, 
awaiting exultant their leader's victory. To the spec- 
tators as to the combatants a minute had not passed. 
Only Lettice and the sundial knew otherwise. 

Every face was turned away from her. Her heart 
making more noise in her ears than the snapping twigs, 
she crawled through the tangle to a point behind the 
sundial, and thence, inch by inch, to the edge of its 
pedestal. 

She felt suffocated. How many chances against her 
finding what she sought! How impossible he would 
leave it unguarded. It must be on his person now. 
Or he had confided it to his second or to the sergeant 
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It oould not have been left to her marauding. She 
probed the coat pockets, the waistcoat pockets. It was 
not there — 

Three voices rang out together — Yarracombe's and 
Ormsbys in a wordless cry, Evelyn's in the crisp warn- 
ing — " Gentlemen I '' Letting fall the coat, Lettice 
ran out on the green. Yarracombe had dropped his 
sword to wrap round his upper arm the tatters of its 
sleeve, but he was not looking at the wound his hands 
tended. Like one who sees a ghost, he stared toward 
the laburnums. Ormsby^ point lowered, was staring; 
Evelyn, his blade extended between them, stared too. 
Walking quick and free, as she had not walked these 
ten years. Lady Yarracombe stepped from the path; 
speaking out royally as none had ever heard her speak, 

" Gentlemen, put up your swords." 

To Lettice, the figures on the green were once more 
become but shadows. She felt no amazement at her 
mother's presence, made no speculation as to her pur- 
pose. All her mind was centered on her own misfor- 
tune. Her plan was wrecked. What to try now ? 

Mechanically she paused to smooth and fold the fallen 
coat. Something jingled on the stone — not the watch 
she had laid safely on an upper ledge. One hand clutch- 
ing her heart, she reached down to clutch the padlock 
key. 
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NEVER in twenty stormy years had Yarraoombe 
turned on his wife as he turned now. Her spec- 
tral apparition had cost him his swordsman's prestige^ 
had stood him rooted to be crippled by a tyro. She 
had ruined him — therefore she had meant to ruin him. 
Defeated, chagrined, smarting in mind and body, he 
flung at the puce brocade such oaths as even her sea- 
soned ears had never heard. Evelyn seized him by the 
shoulder, the surgeon tried to unclasp his hand and bare 
the wound. They forced him back from his wife. 

Ormsby would have fled from the scandalous exhibi- 
tion, but that his youthful pride dared not desert the 
field of honor. Withdrawing to the far hedge, he de- 
corously awaited his opponent's assurance of satisfac- 
tion. Her ladyship followed him, composed and 
dignified, sweeping a curtsy, to which he returned a 
politer bow than he had ever thought to ofl^er a Yar- 
racomba 

" Sir, I beg you will overlook my lord's heat — hia 
quite natural heat. For 'tis plain — if you will for- 
give my bluntness — ^'t was my sudden appearance that 
put him off his guard and gave you the victory. I have 
not walked so far these ten years. When my concern 
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— concern for both your lives — set me to it, I forgot 
to reckon with his amazement. If his language was 
intemperate, his provocation was extreme." 

Ormsby bowed again. ^^I admit, madam, my vic- 
tory was due to lucL Therefore am I waiting now to 
protest myself at his disposition whenever his health 
permits." 

** No, sir, no I There is no need to renew the quar- 
rel I came here — but my pace is feeble — to pre- 
vent its ever beginning. You are in error, sir. You 
have been tricked by false witnesses. Secluded in my 
chamber, I did not know, I could not dream what 
malice was capable of inventing. I am a witness above 
suspicion, I dare to flatter myself. And I swear to 
you, I take my Bible oath — that at the hour your 
poor father was murdered, Balph Yarracombe was with 
me in my chamber, where he remained till next day. 
My waiting-maid will swear to it, and the butler. Luck- 
hurst But my word should be sufficient" 

He thought it sufficient — to convict Yarracombe. 
The estrangement of the couple was notorious. If, in 
the face of furious insult, the neglected wife defended 
her husband, his strait must be dire indeed. The very 
frenzy of her effort established his guilt. 

To his own surprise, the boy was sorry for her. 

Since the first alarm of the murder he had been 
conscious of neither grief nor pity, neither hunger nor 
fatigue. He needed nothing but revenge. He had 
had no tear for the pitiful dead, nor for his mother 
weeping in his arms. But he that could not soften to 
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his own tragedy^ found himself touched by this gro- 
tesque farce. Smirking harridan, palsied, old, bediz- 
ened to a ghastly caricature of youth and fashion; 
perjuring herself so gallantly and so clumsily; per- 
forming a miracle in her husband's behalf, only to damn 
him the deeper; fool in her desire to save him, fool 
of fools in her means 1 Thus his mind arraigned her, 
the while he heard his own voice like the voice of an* 
other. 

^^ Madam, your husband's accuser has made way with 
himself. There remains no evidence against his lord- 
ship. An unknown man confesses the crime and will 
be brought to trial.*' 

" You acknowledge, sir, your shameful error ? You 
acknowledge his lordship's innocence ? " 

He answered her pathetic eyes. 

^^ I shall not arrest him, your ladyship. He is in 
no further danger." 

" Then you acquit him ? You accept my word ? " 

He thought of courteous quibbles, ^^ Who oould doubt 
Lady Yarracombe's word?" "Can you deem me 
churl enough to reject a lady's word } " But none such 
would impose on her. Her face implored him like a 
starving child's. 

" My lady, I accept your word." 

She murmured to herself rather than to him, " My 
word has saved him I ITone but me could ! " 

Having lied to make her happy, he had despised his 
own weakness. But now at her naive triumph he 
smiled in an amusement wholly kind. 
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"Tour ladyship may congratulate herself. By no 
other means could I have been brought to confess my 
error." 

Tears filled her eyes. 

"Tou'U tell him, sir? You'll go to him? But in- 
deed, when a gentleman finds himself in the wrong he 
has no choice. You will tell him, sir, it was I ac- 
quitted him ? I who convinced you ? " 

He bowed. " I will tell him, my lady." 

As he turned away, his face lost its gentleness. His 
compassion for her but justified his hatred of her hus- 
band. It seemed that he could not publicly disgrace 
Yarracombe ^ well, then, the rapier that had once 
drawn his enemy's blood, should draw it again to better 
purpose. Apology he had promised — not peace. 

Yarracombe, tortured by the need of stopping her 
ladyship's tongue, struggled with his warders till Eve- 
lyn's fist deliberately stunned him into docility. Beal- 
izing then that all he could hope was to keep her 
disclosures from Evelyn, his lordship submitted to the 
surgeon, the while filling his cousin's ears with bluff 
excuses for the language which had somehow shocked 
that pedant " She nigh murdered me, hopping out 
like a hellish jack o' lantern. Would you have me re- 
cite her a sonnet?" But despite the reasonableness 
of his pleas, Balph felt a coldness in his cousin when 
he had the greatest need for warmth. Seeing Ormsby 
approach, he cried with heartfelt urgency, " Go to Letty ! 
The child's in a taking. Tell her 'tis over and all 
safe. Comfort her as only her dear can." 
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^^ She knoTVB. She Tvas here but a moment since/' 
said Evelyn unmoved. 

^^ Find her, boy, find her I '' But the lover waa not 
to be distracted from his present duty. 

Ormsby spoke with cold faithfulness to his pledge. 
"My lord Yarracombe, her ladyship offers me proof 
that I was deceived by the witness, Humphrey Fuller. 
I therefore withdraw my accusation.'' 

Yarracombe turned almost giddy with his sense of 
deliverance. From this vague apology, Evelyn could 
not guess the real nature of Ormsby's charge. And 
Letitia, loyal after all, had come not to ruin but to 
save. ISTot only a stanch ally, she was a shrewd ona^ 
hoodwinking the enany. His perils were dissolving 
into thin air. In his enormous relief, he foi^t the 
sting of his defeat, almost forgot the quarreL He an- 
swered with heartiest good-wilL 

" Say no more, my dear sir, say no mora Your 
apology is accepted as frank as it is offered. You are 
the victor. You may well feel magnanimous. I am 
the vanquished, and the insulted to boot, with every 
right to sulk. But I don't Sir, Balph Yarracombe 'a 
hot-blooded, but he can't hold a grudge. Cornel 
Here 's the hand you nigh deprived me of." 

Ormsby stood rigid. 

" My lord, do not suppose I seek by this retraction 
to crawl out of my responsibilily. I remain at your 
servica" 

Yarracombe flushed. He had spoken handaomdy to 
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a mean foe, only to have his magnanimily hurled in 
his face ! His glance leaped to his fallen sword. 

^^At once, sir. If my bandaged arm is clumsy, 
we are the better matched/' 

Evelyn stepped quickly to block his way, while Lady 
Yarracombe, throwing oflE Abby*s detaining hold, fairly 
ran across the lawn. 

" Ormsby 1 " she gasped. " Sir, j^our promise I Did 
you not promise apology ? Have I not cleared his lord- 
ship ? Dare you deny I have cleared his lordship ? " 

Though his bow was sullen, he could not speak rudely 
to a creature so miserable. 

" Certainly, your ladyship has cleared him," he as- 
sured her, respectful in face and bow. ^* Before these 
three witnesses, I have withdrawn my charge that Vis- 
count Yarracombe is the Scarlet Bider, and the mur- 
derer of my father. For my — unwarrantable — sus- 
picions, I am ready to pay.*' 

Lady Yarracombe turned on her husband a face 
radiant as light itself. ^^'Mj lord, you seel I have 
cleared you I '' Swaying, slie was caught in Abby's 
arms. 

Instinctively, Evelyn stepped between her and Yar- 
racombe's fury. But his lordship was motionless. 
Evelyn turned to Captain Ormsby. 

"Sir, this meeting must be deferred. Even were 
my principal fit to face you, her ladyship's state for- 
bids. Let me assure you that at the earliest possible 
moment I shall wait u^n your second.'' 
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Yarraoombe, like one stunned^ offered no sign. Un- 
able to force a fight on a wounded man, Ormsby had 
no choice bnt to go. The ensign followed At a sharp 
word from Evelyn, the gaping surgeon gave his atten- 
tion to her ladyship. On the very verge of a swoon, 
she turned darkened eyes to her husband, whispered 
with blue lips, ^^ Balph, Balph I I have saved you I " 
Mr. Jenkinson, lifting her like a child, bore her off 
to the housa 

My lord stared after her. ^'I think I could bear 
the poor fool, if she weren't so dog fond of met " 

Evelyn, his fine gray eyes regarding his cousin as 
they might some curious beetle^ said nothing. Yarra- 
combe roused from his panic He had listened to his 
wife innocently betraying him, with the same ni^t- 
marish terror her sudden entrance had plunged him 
into. Enemy or friend, she seemed bom to ruin him 
— useless to struggle against his fatel But now, his 
native buoyancy questioned if she had ruined him. 
Evelyn was not denouncing him ; therefore, Evelyn did 
not credit his guilt. He found he could speak lightly. 

^^You see what that ass Ormsby has got into his 
cracked head ? That / am the Scarlet Rider." 

" I see.'* 

^^You see then why, crippled though I am, I was 
hot to slit his lying throat" 

« I see." 

''Bevil take you, Evelyn I You, home yesterday 
from Americal What have you to go by ? " 
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Evelyn smiled slightly. ^^I have expressed no 
opinion, Balph." 

Yarracombe, smarting with a sense that his own 
tongue was entangling him, found no retort After 
a moment Evelyn said, more to himself than to his 
hearer, 

''Why did her ladyship rise from a sick bed, and 
walk as she has not walked in a dozen years? Why 
did yon conceal from your second the real cause of 
quarrel ? Why did Lettice fly to you with a face like 
chalk? Why did that sailor — ^^ For the first time, 
his careful passivity broke into amazement and anger. 
''In your pay I I was a blockhead to miss it, this 
morning. But," his suavity returned, '' I can plead in 
excuse, a highwayman is new in my family.'' 

'' Yes, your family 's improving. In this generation, 
only a highwayman. No swindling contractor." 

Though a spot of red stung Evelyn's face he said 
merely, '' Tell me honestly, Balph, what can be proved 
against you ? " 

Yarracombe suddenly recalled Humphrey's forgotten 
threat Though his lordship only half believed in the 
existence of that written confession (so much quill- 
driving seeming to him a labor of Hercules), if exist 
it did, it was his greatest danger. Yet, even as he 
resolved on telling truth to Evelyn, he decided to tell 
as little as possible. 

'' Nothing, boy. My only confederate has obligingly 
hanged himself. The sailor— 'if that 's what he is — 
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has no hold on me whatever. He's no tool of mine. 
I need n't winoe to let him hang.'' 

'^ I/' responded Evelyn, ^^ expect to do no wincing, 
neither." 

For the first time, my lord felt a cordiality in his 
cousin's tona He went on encouraged. 

"My girl's loyal. My wife, luckily, can't be put 
in the witness-box to hang me with her good intentions. 
Ormsby may think wh^t he please — he can prove noth- 
ing. I smile at his f rothings as England smiles at the 
Eider." 

" So you flatter yourself ? " 

" Oh, I own I 've stirred a hornet's nest He waa 
a magistrate and the nabob of the county, and the 
son keeps Colonel Burton in his pocket. I hit the 
Law and the Military in the midriff. But all the fuss 
and fury is official. The tenants don't regret the old 
hunks ; his fellow magistrates don't miss him ; his pious 
son would n't have him back. Evelyn, no one honestly 
wishes him alive — except me I The shooting, if 
you 'U be so good as to believe me, was pure accident. 
The Eider never took a life before^ never meant nor 
wished to. A duel, yes, but to shoot an unarmed man, 
to bet on a certainty, no! 'Twas a mishap which I 
alone of all the world bitterly deplore I " He laughed 
into Evelyn's cold face. "Never doubt the future 
Lady Ellsworth's vogue in Mayfair. Literest in the 
new beauty won't precisely languish at the whisper 
she 's daughter to the Scarlet Eider I " 

As he boasted it, a new consideration struck him, to 
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wipe die efEronterj from his face. He added in a new 
Toioe, soberly, almost humbly, 

" Evelyn, as I Uve, Letty knew nothing.'^ 

Evelyn blazed, ^^ I intend to marry Lettice." 

The words were what Yarraoombe longed to hear; 
small matter that the voice was like a blow in his face. 
"Don^t presume to pronounce my wife's name," the 
furious tone commanded. His lordship was too amused 
to be angry. Sympathy from this prig he had never 
hoped for. What he had hoped for, and found, was 
family loyally. Evelyn, for all his virtuous mouthings, 
could not divorce cousin from cousin, father from 
daughler. The spectacle of this paragon constrained 
to compound a felony, woke my lord's easy laughter. 

Composure recaught, the suitor smiled too. 

''Yes, I marry the whole interesting family," he 
admitted. 

For all his scorn of Evelyn's smugness, Yarracombe 
had the truest respect for his power — his judgment, 
his diplomacy, his influence at court Now that this 
power was pledged to his aid, he forgot his dislike of 
the man, he felt he had never liked any one half so 
welL He flung his arm around his cousin's neck and 
kissed hinu 

Evelyn suffered him amiably, contemptuous disgust 
giving way to contemptuous tolerance. Why resent so 
imbecile a crime, when it placed the perpetrator helpless 
in his power? 

Both were silent, counting tmhatched chicks. 

Yarracombe saw himself triumphantly clear of his 
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present mess^ by his own will and wisdom keeping dear 
of fatare messes, living with elegance but with irre- 
proachable prudence on his new-fonnd fortune and the 
emoluments of his court post^ the most notoriooa ICo- 
hock in London, ever victorious with cocks, terriers and 
horses, women and cards. 

Evelyn's vision was sligBtly different He saw his 
volatile father-in-law preserved from future indiscre- 
tions in the safe seclusion of a sponging-house, where 
the confinement, so good for his morals, might oon- 
ceivably prove detrimental to his health. He saw his 
mother-in-law, on the other hand, tenderly cherished. 
He saw his beautiful wife the toast of Town, the angel 
of his hearth, her single fault — self-will — checked 
and chastened through her solicitude for her father, 
her eagerness to obtain for him her husband's every 
effort 

Upon these agreeable musings broke a loud report, 
a tumult of shouts, a clatter of feet, a welter of noises 
in which nothing was intelligible but fright Bacing 
toward the house, they could distinguish the one word, 
"Firel" 
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THE monotony of standing guard in a cellar too 
dark for dicing, too ghostly for talk, was in- 
geniously lightened by Corporal Saunder's new game 
in which some dozen troopers engaged. For, with one 
prisoner stark in his cell, no fewer could be flogged into 
watching the other. "Not one man of them would 
breathe easy till the suicide should be buried at a 
crossroad with a stake through his heart That rite 
unperformed, each stalwart dragoon furtively fingered 
his neck whose racing pulse swelled and burned as if 
the dreaded vampire's fang already pierced it. Crowd- 
ing dose together they vented their nervousness in loud 
gabble and laughter. 

The squat iron cage, dragged into the twilight of the 
open cellar, was delivered over to a cordon of sentinels. 
Impossible to slip through their fingers, into this world 
or the next. The sight of the hunched prisoner in- 
spired the corporal to call him Dickie-bird, and offer 
him a fat earwig for his nuncheon. This jovial idea 
spreading, straightway a shower of earwigs, beetles and 
spiders, rained into the cage faster than the dickie-bird's 
best efforts could shake them off. Hitherto he had re- 
mained dumb, seeing the hopelessness of any appeal, 
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and when at last he shouted for Sergeant Witham, for 
Captain Ormsby himself, his tormentors laughed the 
louder. 

"Screech away, pretty dick!" jeered the corporal, 
to a chorus of ready applausa " Nobody hears your 
sweet song. Witham's half way to England, and the 
captain's in the garden with his own business to mjuid. 
Every man and maid's out there to watch the sport 
So sing away, my little dickie, tweet, tweet, tweet 1 
Faith, I was sore enough when I was stuck down here, 
with no chance to see the fight But damme if there 
is n't sport here too. Sing, dickie, sing I " 

He poked his curved point between the bars ; if the 
bird would not sing, he should be made to sing. 

But the dickie-bird could and would sing. He broke 
into a quickstep new to his hearers, but instead of the 
Dutch rime his nurse had crooned him in his cradle 
he sang the new words that General Washington's Con- 
tinentals were making up for the old tune. 

Johnny Bull 'a a trader bold, 

Spekilates in tea, sirs. 
He sends his ships a-sailin' in. 

For sure he owns the sea, sink 
Yankee Doodle strons along: 

Who so smart and handy t 
Johnnie, where 's your tea-chests now I 

Says Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

The intended insult missed these carpet soldiers, 
blandly ignorant of any disturbance in the tea trada 
But the rollicking air delighted them. The corporal. 
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proud to show his quick ear^ ahouted the chorus; one 
or two others joined in ; presently the whole squad of red- 
coats was exulting that 

Saratoga is the spot 

Wheze we licked Burgoyne, sirs; 
Howe and Clinton we '11 serve out 

In the self -same coin, sirs. 
Boys in homespun, come to me^ 

Knife and flintlock handy. 
Drive Oomwallis to the sea 

Says Yankee Doodle Dandy I 

A loud report shook the walls of the cellar, but the 
singer shouted on. A second report, a smell of gun- 
powder, a puff of smoke, stopped all voices save the 
prisoner's, who, supposing his audience tired of his 
first effort, lustily pitched a sea chantey: 

Oh my name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed, as I sailed. 
And bloody deeds I — 

A woman's scream cut him short 

" Pire I Fire ! The house is blown up 1 All afire I 
EunI EunI'' 

Slack smoke pouring after her, she leaped down the 
stairs shrieking like a Valkyrie riding the storm, ^' Fire I 
Fire ! Fly for your lives ! '' Another dull explosion 
stampeded the dragoons who rushed leaderless for the 
narrow stairway, fighting and cursing their way to air 
and safety. Only the corporal, steadied by responsi- 
bility, remembered the prisoner and tugged at the cage. 
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But to move it was beyond one man's strength, and the 
flying troopers paid him no heed. The messenger of 
danger seized his arm. 

" You can't save him. Save yourself, sir. The 
roof is sagging. Come, come 1 " 

He knew her for the young lady, my lord's daugh- 
ter. Her beauty, her concern, her clutch on his arm^ 
bewitched him, wits and wilL He followed obedient 
up the now deserted stair. 

Dirck, alone and helpless, felt neither fear of death 
nor hope of rescue. His sole emotion was one intoler- 
able shame that Lettice had found him playing the mon- 
key to divert his jailers — flinching from the tricks of 
schoolboys — he whose kin had borne, tight-lipped, the 
utmost devilry of the Iroquois 1 

Again hunying footsteps — Lettice, swooping down 
through the mirk to the clearer air near the floor, drop- 
ping the wet cloth from her face, fitting the key to the 
padlock. At sight of him, squatted in his foul hutch, 
a moan broke from her, but she neither spoke nor fal- 
tered in her work. The padlock was off, and her swift 
hand unwrapping the chain from the bars before Dirck 
roused to set his own shoulder to the door. 

While he struggled with the rusty hinges, she tried 
in vain with fingers and teeth to tear apart her wet 
toweL He was out of the cage and beside her, when, 
desisting, she fiung one end of the linen across his face, 
covering her own mouth with the other. 

Hardly three minutes had passed, yet already the 
reek was blacker. Dirck could neither see the way nor 
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remember it^ but straight as a homing pigeon the girl 
hurried him up the stairs, through stifling passages, past 
a wall that cracked and blistered, past a horrible lick- 
ing tongue of flame, through smoke-filled rooms into 
rooms less suffocating, and at last to a lobby whose 
half -open door let in pure air. She darted ahead to scan 
the sunny courtyard, 

^^ No one about. Quick ! '' she cried, whipping across 
to the stable door. 

^^ There is your horse, Mr. Oramer's. I take the 
hunter. She was dead beat yesterday, but the roan has 
no speed, nor that cob of Jenkinson's. Luckily Orms- 
by's are fagged out too.'' As she spoke, she had Lady 
Bess out of the stall, a side-saddle already on her bacL 
Meeting Dirck's dazed look she added, ^^When last I 
ordered you to go, you stayed. This time, you go 1 " 

Next instant her anxious face smiled. ^^ Am I as 
smudged as you?" Her rapid glance discovering a 
bucket of fresh water, she handed him a dipped hand- 
kerchief. 

He took it mechanically. 

** I never killed him ! " 

'^I know," she said, splashing in the water, while 
the mare's velvet nose nuzzled inquisitive over her shoul- 
der. 

She led the hunter down the long row of empty 
stalls, Dirck following with the ensign's handsome 
charger. Opening the postern to the north terrace, she 
walked straight into the charger's owner. 

'^ Madam I I beg your pardon, I hope I 've not in- 
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oammoded you, stepped on your — I was not even sure 
this was the stable door — I didn't know the way 
through the house ; besides 't is not safe, the explosion 
has shook the walls. How it could have caught? 
The men are fetching water from the welL Her lady- 
ship 's been helped to the keeper's lodge. I ride for 
aid — the rest of the troop 's at Ventnor. Count on us 
to — ^'pon my soul, that 's my nag your fellow 's hold- 
ingi" 

She had blodked the doorway with Lady Bess. The 
tall charger, indeed, could not be hid, but Dirck had 
had a chance — neglected, it seemed — to drop back 
unseen, into a manger, oatbin, anywhere. 

^' Yes," she answered, with the coolness of despair. 
^' I meant to borrow him. The groom and I were off 
for help. 'T is lucky we saddled your mount ; we have 
saved you five minutes." She led the hunter aside^ and 
Dirck, bringing out the big charger, held the stirrup. 

" I thank you, miss, I 'm sure I 'm obliged. K only 
I could lend you the horse — if my captain had not or- 
dered — no doubt if I could ask him — but he told me 
every minute was precious." Tom between chivalry 
and duty, he turned toward the saddle. ^^ My orders, 
miss. If it rested with me — ^" Hand on the pom- 
mel, he turned back again, still more embarrassed, 
troubled, even frightened. 

^' Madam, I was not present at the arrest And Cap- 
tain Ormsby spoke only of the duel. But the trooper 
said, that came for me — madam, was not this fellow 
under arrest ? " 
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" Our footman is, — the new man from Portsmouth. 
I fear we were terribly deceived in him. Danny hos- 
tler was bom in this stable and has never been out of 
Yarraeombe parisL" 

Mr. Cramer's cheeks turned a deeper crimson. *^ My 
mistake, madam. I beg a thousand pardons. That 
damned blockhead trooper — excuse me, miss, excuse 
— '^ Annihilated by her shocked glanoe, he fled. 

" Mercy, what a near thing I " gasped Lettice. 

*^ Miss Yarraeombe I " Dirck began, when she cut 
him ofF, once more the leader. ^^ Take Lady Bess and 
follow that left-hand path through the plantation. Ride 
to the far edge of the wood and wait for me. If I 'm 
not there in ten minutes, push on for Syde. But I shall 
be there." 

" I can't leave you alone to — " 

" You must You are my only danger." 

Unable to deny this, Dirck, ill at ease in the side- 
saddle, trotted rapidly across the deserted north ter^ 
race, down the fallen wall through the ferns into the 
wood. Some half mile farther the path ended by an- 
other crumbled wall edging a lana Dismounting, he 
hid the mare, and himself in a thicket, just in time to 
escape half a dozen rustics pounding by to the fire. 
Lady Bess fidgeted in the towering bracken, but not 
here, as in Dirck's native woods, did the wayfarer 
heed every rustling leaf. 

At last, he had time to wonder how the house had 
caught fire, how she came by the key of his cage, and 
first, last, and above all, what she thought of him ? 
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He had played coward before the Boldiers^ traitor 
before her. Magnificently assuming the Rider's guilty 
at the first look of her kind eyes he must needs blurt out, 
"I never killed him/' It was as craven as it had 
proved needless. In charity^ she had rescued him, but 
how she must despise him ! 

It seemed a thousand hours before she flickered along 
the green tunnel astride the spavined roan, her toes 
stuck through the stirrup leathers. As Dirck emerged 
from his hiding-place she slid from the saddle, com- 
posed her habit, and smiled upon hinu 

"Was I not quick? After all, 'twas better I had 
to go back, for I 've brought you a hat and boots, Dan- 
ny's. Now you '11 look a little less a pirate and more 
a lady's groom." 

He could not even thank her, as he took the contri- 
bution. In the beaver and boots, and* his silver-butr 
toned livery, faded and soiled, but unmistakably Quality, 
he hoped he did not shame his part of Quality's servant. 
As for her, looking for the first time from her face to 
her dress, he saw that she wore a sky blue habit laced 
with silver, sumptuous once and dashing still, with a 
wide white-feathered hat framing her bright hair. 

" Change saddles," she commanded. " You ride 
Lady Bess. If we're pursued, leave me to mislead 
'em. You to Robin's, whip and spur." 

The last buckle fastened, Dirck stood bemused, not 
offering to mount her. She was doing herself harm, 
riding with him. Did she return at once, her brief 
absence might escape notice, her hand in his flight 
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never be gnspected. She was doing him harm, riding 
with him. He knew his road; his need was not a 
guide^ but haste. But — but — to say good-by — 

Oblivious of his rudeness as of the distress that caused 
it^ she sprang from the wall to her saddle. Protests 
unuttered^ he followed her lead« 

Presently the lane drew out of its close hedges to 
rise over the swell of the bare down. Drawing rein, the 
girl scanned the country before her. Dirck, glancing 
backward, stared horrorstruck. 

** Miss Yarracombe 1 The whole castle is burning I '' 

** Let it/' said she. Having picked her road over the 
checkerboard of fields and lanes below her, she went 
on, not once turning her head. Dirck looked over 
hedges and plantations to the open park, and the house 
on its high terrace. The walls of the south wing 
seemed toppling, and flames shot from the central pile. 
Two lines of ants that he knew to be men flowed in and 
out of the north wing, no doubt saving her ladyship's 
treasures. He lifted his reins to gallop back to the res- 
cue — and recognized this impulse for his usual futile 
folly. 

The lane dipped again between walls of sweetbriar 
that perfumed the air. There seemed no sound in the 
world but the muffled pad of hoofs on the turf, no sight 
but wild roses. 

He raced the rods the roan had gained. 

"Miss Yarracombe! How did it happen?" 

'' I did it" 

"Youl" 
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Brooding eyes on the road before her^ she offered no 
explanation. 

"Why?'' 

She turned to him as if surprised at his surprise. 

" To free you. There was no other way." 

"My Godl" 

Her low voice was pitiless in its cold anger. " My 
father knew you were innocent — naturally, since he 
was guilty. But he declined to interfere. My cousin 
knew you were innocent, knew perfectly you were Dirck 
Scott. But he declined to interfere. Very welL I 
interfered.'' 

He was speechless. 

Her voice went up a note. 

"Yarracorabe House! Why shouldn't it bumf 
The house my mother is martyred in; the house my 
father honors only when every sink is closed to him; 
the house I grew up a savage in; the house Evelyn 
has set himself to marry I Faith, 't is my patrimony, 
and I may be sorry in the morning, but to-day I bum 
it as I 'd bum a viper's nest I " 

Her beauty seemed to flame, to grow. Her passion 
blazed. 

"You, innocent — you who could have escaped — 
who deliberately stayed — who offered your life to save 
liim — and they see you as nothing, as nobody — just 
a tool to their hands, a means to relieve the straits 
of a noble family. You were bom for the Yarracombe's 
convenience. Else, why should you be bom at all { " 

Dirck's honesty disclaimed her gratitude. 
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"You think — you believe — I stayed to take his 
guilt?'' 

All her heat and bittemeBS faded as she tamed to 
him. 

'^ I understand at last. This morning, when I was 
directing you to Sobin, all the while you meant to 
stay — stay to save him — to save me from ever know- 
ing about him.'' Her eyes gleamed dark with sudden 
tears, gentle happy tears. "Forgive me that I ever 
lost faith in you. I was not long deceived." 

His flushed face would not look at her. 

"Miss Yarracombe, I — Miss Yarraoombe ^- 1 
thought you despised me, and that near killed me — 
but this, to hear you overpraise me — you must know ! 
I had no plan, no intention. It was a — a sort of ac- 
cident." 

She did not understand — her eyes still regarded 
him softly. 

" If you '11 listen, — let me explain from the begin- 
ning. • • • 

" You remember the storm, the night I came { I had 
tramped miles not daring to go near a house, till I 
oould not drag one foot after the other, and whatever 
the danger I must have rest. But there were no houses 
left, only downs and open fields, and lanes. Not a 
cabin or haystack anywhere, and at last a wood, noth- 
ing but wood, and I gave up and tried to shelter myself 
under the dripping hedge. Then a man panted past 
me through the mire, and I saw by the faint dawn that 
he was in rags like me, and fleeing like me, and lame 
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and half dead like me. ^ So/ thinks I, ' the bed that 's 
not too good for yon, my lad, won't be too good for 
me,' and I dragged me up and limped after him. He 
tamed off somewhere into the wood and I lost him in 
the dark and the noise of the storm, bnt when I came 
through the trees I saw that big old manor staring into 
my face. The man went across the terrace and round 
the comer of the house, and presently a light flickered 
upstairs and went out. Then I followed him again, but 
keeping in the thicket all the while, and I heard the 
creaking window, and climbed in, and found the doaks 
to lie on. I meant to steal off at sunrise. Yon know 
the rest'' 

" When you saw my father at dinner — t ** 

"No, not surely — he was so fine. But her lady- 
ship did. And indeed who else could it bet It was 
his chamber where the light went up. I thought it 
some drunken scrape he 'd got the worst o£ Truth is, 
I hardly thought about it at alL" 

" I never guessed. I nerer guessed.'' 

" How could you guess t Only I knew it was n't L" 

" When the ensign came — ? " 

** Yes, I guessed, though it seemed so cra^. Then 
her ladyship sent for ma She wanted me to watch my 
lord. And I saw she had the same notion. I thought 
him safe as safe — nobody having a glimmering but his 
own wife. I reckoned your one peril was myself. I 
was going, as you bade me. Bu^ Humphrey came — 
I heard him blackmail your father. 'T was beyond me 
what to do — how to be of use." 
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"Ah!" 

"There was Eobin's boat, for him — I thought it 
was time to take to the boats. But he was jeering at 
the lout's threats, scouting the very idea of danger. 
How was I to approach him and own to eavesdropping ? 
I hung about and did nothing, just hung about like a 
'fooL And then — it was too late. Captain Ormsby 
was here.'* 

" I was churning and never heard a sound/' she in- 
terjected in a whisper. 

"All I could think of was to arm Luckhurst and 
Danny — just to hold the dragoons while his lordship 
jumped on a horse and ran for it. Then — " For the 
first time his quick, plain sentences faltered. " Then 
— it scHnehow happened — some one took me for the 
Rider." 

She drew her breath like one wincing from a blow. 

" Some one — my father ? " 

"He was desperate hard pressed. So thinks I, 
^ Dirck, hold your tongue, and he '11 see you through.' " 

Again she flinched, then unexpectedly laughed. 

" Next time, he '11 carry out his own bargain. Too 
costly, leaving it to me ! " 

" That 's the word, bargain. That 's all I thought 
of. I 'd help him in his need — he 'd get me off. He 
meant to save me in the end. Be sure he did." 

Whether or no she believed it, she flushed for pleas- 
ure in Dirck's saying it. Laying her hand on Lady 
Bess's neck, it seemed as though she caressed the rider. 

"Lettioel^' he choked. "Oh, child, that you — 
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I never looked to you! When you unlocked me^ I 
thought the fire an accident Had I known that you, 
you — why, I M have died a thousand times I '* 

She raised her eyes to his, eyes laughing yet wet 

'^ Bather than let you die once, I 'd bum a thousand 
manors t '' 

He caught her hand on the mare's mane, wrong it 
till he hurt her, the while his dry lips gasped, 

" Tour cousin — this morning you praised him to the 
skies. But now — now — will you still marry him t ** 

Her laughter bubbled out " Will he many me t ^' 

"Then — then — Oh, this morning you thought 
me mad, but now I ask you again. When the war ends 
— Lettice, oh, Lettice, will you wait for me ? '^ 

'* I am not too fond of waiting," she said dryly. 

He loosed her hand — when the impish sparkle of 
her lighted the words with a new meaning. Lady Bess 
plunged, he started so. 

" Sailor ! " she jeered. " Mind your nag, now. 
Here we are at the post-road*'' 
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AFLIOK of her whip sent the roan out of the shelter 
of the lane, into view of a farmer's cart lum- 
bering down the highway. Lettioe glanced demurely 
over her shoulder into the ardent face of her companion. 

''£eep your distance, Master Lackey, nor none of 
that flustered look neither. Swagger like a saucy 
groom!" 

Head in the air, ignoring the stares of the curious, 
she trotted briskly along with an outward assurance that 
beUed her inward tremors. This warm sunny evening, 
all the world seemed abroad, on foot or ahorse, in 
chaises and carts. When they passed Burton's troop- 
ers, idling along in twos and threes, Lattice's heart was 
in her mouth. But none hindered the lady of quality 
and her stalwart groom in their arrival at Robin's door. 

TSio knock was needed to warn those within. The 
cobbled alley, scant five feet wide, ran between two 
blocks of stone cottages. When a horse clattered in 
he brought the whole population out of doors. iNurse 
Nany darted forth, fine in her Sunday cap and kerchief, 
her startled comfortable face smiling welcome, survey- 
ing Lettice with surprise and delight and the footman 

with avid interest. 

871 
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^^Missie dear I Yourself come again! And the 
young gentleman too. After us waiting and expecting 
from sun up. To think you came yourself^ Miss Letly 
dear I And now Bobin gone I" 

Lettioe felt the earth reeL 

'* Sobin gone ! " 

^ Missie dear^ he was frighted there had been some 
hitch. He misdoubted it was a mistake, him riding 
all this way. He thought H would be better if he 
waited off Ventnor and took the chance of the sodgers 
there.'' 

*' He is gone to Ventnor I '' 

^' He thought H was best, miss." 

Lettice sagged in her saddle. If only she had fixed 
the tiyst for Ventnor I The troops there had been sum- 
moned to the fira All would have been easy. But 
now, to ride those long miles I Before their tired nags 
could make it the soldiers would be returned. Hire 
fresh horses { Hire a boat ? She had no money, still — 

ITany, dismayed at her darling's dismay, broke in, 
deprecating, propitiatory. 

'^ My Bobin 's no scolard, miss, though the best son 
in the world, as none knows better than my Miss lettj. 
And bum his right hand off for you, mis& But no 
learning, to write you a letter, so he was obliged to 
leave the house. Mrs. Pike, miss. She writes for all 
our row. Old Sarah Pike that keeps the dame school, 
not Pike the butcher's wife, I don't mean. And the 
lad Frank is gone to the Swan Inn, to see what chance 
there be to send you the letter safe to New Place." 



1 
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'^Oh, nursiel For Heaven's sake speak plain! 
Has Sobin sailed, or has n't he ? " 

"I'm sure, missie, there couldn't nobody speak 
plainer than ma I was always called a plain-spoken 
woman. Why, my mother — and Mr. Strickerson the 
curate only yesterday he says to me when I met him 
on the way to Simmonses — ^" 

Lett/s arm was tenderly clasping the neck she could 
have wrung. 

" Nany darling I Please tell your baby I Is Bobin 
at Pike's now, or has he sailed for Ventnor ? " 

" Is it likely, missie, he 'd sail till you 'd given him 
leave? My Bobin never — ^" 

" Then you 'U fetch him this instant I " 

" Why yes, Miss Letty dear, that I will, just as soon 
as I 've led the horses to the Swan.'' 

" Never mind them. Here 's a ring to tie them." 

" No, missie dear, and begging your pardon, that I 
can't have. Dirt before my door, and flies, and all the 
children in the row staring, and maybe kicked, and Sim- 
monses sure to complain because we've blocked the 
street — ^" 

There was justice in Nany's objection. In the tiny 
alley the two horses bulked like two elephants, and 
attracted almost as much attention. 

"Very well, then. And at the Swan you'll find 
Frank and send him flying for Bobin." 

" Yes, miss." But Nany spoke absently. She had 
not yet enjoyed a fair look at the man whom, in spite 
of emphatic representations to the contrary, she and 
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her son held to be her nurseling's sweetheart ITow, as 
he lifted the yonng lady from her saddle^ the fond 
nurse surveyed him with disappointment. He was 
neither handsome nor haughty-looking; though to be 
sure; the poor gentleman would appear quite different 
in his proper velvets and laces. This shabby old livery 
of Humphrey's— At this point in her reflections, 
Nany wheeled on the mistress. 

^^ Speaking of Humphrey, dearie, I must teU you 
about it this instant minute, because my head's not 
what it was, and in the bustle of getting Bobin off — 
you know how 'tis with men folks, always wanting 
something at the last a body never thought of — the 
long and the short of it is, missie, it is Humphrey Ful- 
ler." 

" Oh do be off, Nany dear. You can tell me after." 

^'I'm frighted I might forget, miss. Did you see 
Humphrey at New Place to-day t " 

Lettice bowed to the inevitable. 

"A moment, Nany." 

^^ He came in here, miss, not a half hour after you 
left, yesterday. He looked all upset like. Bobin was 
out overhauling the Mercy Jane, and he says to me, 
* Don't you tell Bobin, Mrs. Cobbyn. This is between 
you and me, ma'am, for I know,' he says, ^ there 's noth- 
ing you wouldn't do for Miss Lettice.' So I knew 
'twas something concerned you, my lamb." 

" Yes, Nany. Do make haste." 

'^ I put it in the sugar bowl, miss. The Spode, your 
lady mother gave me. 'T is the safest place, for Bobin 
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never touches that bowl, and would n't, no more than if 
it was the Bible. And he said to me, ^ Now Mrs. Cob- 
hyuj remember. If I am not back for it by sunset to- 
morrow — that's to-day — you're to give it to Cap- 
tain Ormsby, into his own very hand and none other. 
Else Miss Lettice will suffer. Harm will come to Miss 
Lettice unless you do as I say. I know you 're a good 
honest woman, ma'am, and I depend on you I ' Those 
was his words^ miss, for he said 'em about twenty times 
over. He was wiping the sweat from his face all the 
time he was hera I did think to speak to Bobin any- 
how, for I was upset myself by his looks. But what 
would be the use, seeing Bobin can't read either ? For 
I could tell by the outside of it, 't was n't a thing to 
take to Pike's. Now here it is, missie, half an hour 
to sunset, and how in all this great island am I to find 
Captain Ormsby ? But now you know. Miss Letty, and 
you'll do what's proper." 

" Tes> Nany, yes, if you '11 fetch me Bobin." 
"My lammie, I am hurrying as fast as I can." 
And now Nany really did take the bridles from Dirck, 
declining his help. " No, sir, I was n't reared among 
sailors. My father was her ladyship's coachman when 
she came a bride to New Place." 

As their horses clumped up the cobbled lane, it 
seemeci to Lettice she heard other hoofs, hoofs trotting, 
trotting nearer. But, what of that? The isle was 
overrun vtdth horsemen. Still, the impulse seized her 
not to wait for Bobin — Dirck should sail the smack. 
Bunning across the kitchen, she flung open the door at 
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the back. Through ITany's neat beds of cabbages and 
pinka, an oyster-shell path led to the landing stage, 
where, welcome sight, lay the Mercy Jane. " Dirck I '^ 
she called. He, standing on a chair, fnmbled on the 
top shelf of the dresser, to flourish at her a paper he 
found there. 

''He had put it in a safe place, he said; a place 
that never would be guessed. Curse the sneak! To 
use this poor silly woman through her love for 
you I " 

'' Oh, no matter now, come I '^ Even while she spoke 
she wondered if, by himself he could work the boat 
down the river out of the harbor, and none of Bobin's 
mates stop him for a thief. He was still holding out to 
her the paper. Without a notion what it was> for 
though she had endured Nany's tale she had not lis- 
tened, mechanically she took it. 

The script, awkward, laborious, was mercilessly legi- 
ble. 

OXiiFF Farm 9 Oounty of Hants, 
The eighteenth day of June of the year 1780. 

I, Humphrey Fuller of Cliff Farm, being of sound mind 
but in great fear of Foul Play, do hereby swear I teU the 
Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, to-wit: 
The so-called Scarlet Bider which is my late Master, tb« 
Viscount Yarraoombe of Yarracombe New Place, Isle of 
Wight, to-wit: That he and none other did devise and 
carry out solely and with the help of none other all the 
Bobberies of the Scarlet Bider and (2) to-wit: That he 
and none other did with the help of none other murder and 
kill Sir Everard Ormsby, Knight, of Ormsby Boyal, Hantfl^ 
and moreover— 
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"Pray forgive the iufonxLalitj of my intrusion," 
said Evelyn in the garden door. 

From either side, two or three troopers scrambled 
over the garden walls. Dirck walked forward, hold- 
ing out his wrists for the oord Like Evelyn, he was 
smiling, 

" The Scarlet Eider, sir, at your service." 

Evelyn's careful mask betrayed a languid surprise. 

"Ahl You stick to that?" 

"Ll face of Colonel Ellsworth's testimony, I can 
hardly stick to my yam of the sailor." 

Lettice roused from the stupor of despair. 

"Evelyn — when you know— * when he is the 
sailor — ^" 

With a little gesture of apology for his inattention, 
Evelyn turned from her agonized face to the gaping 
soldiers behind him. 

" Sergeant I Fetch me a post-chaise to the comer of 
the alley. When I have removed the lady, I shall take 
pleasure in turning over to you the Scarlet Eider." 

With that he closed the door, and addressed himself 
to his young cousin. 

" My humble aim, madam, is to smother scandaL 
At New Place^ none suspect Miss Yarracombe's . esca- 
pada When I restore her to the monde she so adorns, 
she will not even have been missed. When I restore the 
prisoner to his cell, it will not be known he has ever left 
it, for in the confusion and terror, none has put two 
and two together, none has questioned how in daylight^ 
in midsummer, the house could contrive to catch jBre. 
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ITone, save only one who crawled on hands and knees 
into a stifling cellar^ to find the cage open^ the bird 
flown. Remembering then a certain ride in the rain, to 
see Nurse Nany ; the ride that yesterday had seemed to 
me so mad, so purposeless, I took horse and the straight 
road hither. This time^ Miss Yarracombe, a conflagra- 
tion will not save him." 

" Evelyn I " The girPs voice was a hoarse whisper. 
" Evelyn I You know this is the sailor, but," she fal- 
tered, while a wave of red surged to her very hair, 
" but you do not know — the Rider — ^' 

*^ The loyal daughter may spare her revelations. I 
do know. But — ^" his level voice went up a note^ " by 
Heaven the world shall not I " 

^^Yes, smother scandal — with a crime! Save the 
honor of the family — by murder 1 Honor I I choose 
shame, if that be honor I " 

He faced her passion unwavering. 

" I would not turn my hand over for Yarraoombe the 
man; my concern is with Yarracombe the peer. The 
honor of her peers is the honor of England — while 
breath 's in me I 'U uphold it. You, madam, will not 
enjoy the opportunity to betray your house. You, sir, 
that have lived to disgrace your mother country, shall 
now in dying serve her." 

" My mother country. Colonel Ellsworth, is the land 
where I was bom. I Ve lived in her service, I 'U die 
not to disgrace her. You'll thrust a nameless high- 
wayman into a nameless grave. You '11 not string up 
an American oflScer for all you Tories to jeer at I " 
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Lettice, darting forward with a cry, was pinioned in 
Evelyn's grasp. But her eyes never shifted from Dirck. 
He smiled at her. 

"It's all right When I went into privateering, 
didn't I know 'twas the rope if they caught me? 
Never grieve. What hurts, is your grief. Don't waste 
a thought on me." 

"Excellent advice, which I can promise you Lady 
Ellsworth will follow. My love, the chaise waits." 

But it was no soldier announcing a chaise who flung 
open the door. It was Captain Ormshy, haggard eyes 
blazing his suspicion and fury. 

Evelyn greeted him as if they met at the breakfast 
table. 

" Ah, captain, you too missed the prisoner ? For a 
reason you will readily apprehend, I pursued alone, im- 
pressing on my way a chance company of dragoons, to 
whom the identity of this lady was unknown. With 
your leave, sir, my cousin and I return to New Place." 

Lettice wrenched herself from his grasp.' 

"Captain Ormsbyl Listen! If I help you, will 
you help me? If I show you the Scarlet Rider? Not 
this man ! A child betray her father — that 's hideous. 
But there's one thing more hideous — to betray an 
innocent man. If I give up to you the true Rider — ^" 

Evelyn held himself rigid. Force majeure was 
Ormsby's, not his. He had no means to stop her 
tongue. Luckily, the jade could tell Ormsby nothing 
he did not already suspect, could bring no proof . . • 
Suddenly, Evelyn's eyes pounced from the girl's face to 
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her hand clenched on her bosom. That bit of paper — 
he had scarcely noticed it — had thought it some af- 
fair of the sailor's. Now he divined it was something 
of Tarracombe's. Impossible to secure it — before he 
could tear it out of her clutch^ the two men would be 
upon him, the soldiers called in. 

She stretched out her hand, still holding it, to Ormsby. 

" If I give you proof ? " 

Enlightenment leaped into his eyes. He looked from 
her to the man in livery, and back at her. 

"If I wiU save Aim — ?'' 

She nodded. 

As he eyed her, his excitement^ his triumph, grayed 
over with a tinge of horror. His gaze shifted. While 
his words pricked her to the doing, his voice despised 
her deed. 

" Madam — madam — > I promise you whatever you 
ask.'' 

A quick stride brought Dirck to her, to tap her hand. 

" Give it me." 

With the trust of a child, she opened her fingers. 
Before any had guessed his purpose he had flung the 
crumpled-up paper into the heart of the fire. 

Ormsby leaped to the rescue. Dirck caught Lettice 
back from the same errand* 

" There, 't is gone ! Child, I '11 be drawn and quar- 
tered before you shall shame yourself to save me." 

Ormsby wheeled upon them. 

"Madam, if you can tell me the contents of that 
paper — ^" But Lettice, leaning against Dirck, hid her 
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face in his arm. To Ormsbj's repeated plea^ she 
neither stirred nor spoke. 

Evelyn^ forgotten in the background, abruptly 
laughed. 

As abruptly a brisk rap fell on the street door, that 
opened on the carefree countenance of my lord Yar- 
racombe. 

Bowing pleasantly to Captain Ormsby, to his cousin^ 
he turned to Lettice a look half angry, half laughing — 
a look that on finding her in the lackey's dasp, 
changed to sheer amazement None the less, he was 
the first of the company to find words. 

" By Gad, not one of j<m invites me in," he laughed 
and entered. 

" You seek a certain paper i Too late, my lord." 

Yarracombe started — or so Ormsby thought But 
he answered with perfect naturalness. 

^' Is there a paper ? I seek my daughter." 

" Too late, my lord. She has sold you." 

The shot missed its maxky it never entering Yarra- 
combe's head that his little Letty could sell him. He 
sent her a rueful affectionate smila 

^' She has, in her absurd childish championship of 
the Eider, somewhat compromised her father. Believe 
me, captain^ I had no suspicion whatever of her prank 
till Dame Cobbyn hailed me just now at the ferry." 

^^ What can be your lordship's business at the ferry, 
more important than the saving of New Place t Does 
it concern SilvershoesS There also, my lord is too 
late." 
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Yarraoombe's face grew noble witb its grave dignity. 

^* More important than bricks and stone is the bubble, 
reputation. I must see this mount of the Rider's, said 
to be my Silvershoes. If that be true, I '11 not delay 
an hour, to trace her history since I sold her. You 
have put upon me. Captain Qrmsby, the foulest asper^ 
sion tongue can utter — you marvel that I desert my 
house in flames to combat it ! " 

Never man spoke with a handsomer air. Though 
it did not convince Captain Ormsby, against his will^ 
against his judgment, it disconcerted hiuL 

'^ He has n't the paper," Yarracombe's quick thought 
exulted. '^He hasn't it, or he'd not bandy words. 
I'm well away from Cliff Farm, his men in posses- 
sion. I might or might not have lighted on the con- 
fession — I'll wager, you goney, you never will I" 
Aloud he observed in his manner of high dignity, ^^ The 
Yarracombes beg to relieve you of their presence. 
Come, child I" 

From his entrance, she had not made a sign, merely 
clung to the footman fellow's hand as a drowning swim- 
mer to a rope. Her wan limpness turned her father's 
anger — that, and his innate admiration of audacity; 
Well-played, the little vixen, in the hurly burly of the 
fire to contrive the prisoner's escape I Since the enter- 
prise had failed, since she was so pale and (he read 
it) c(Hitrite, he was willing to smile at the naughtiness 
of a spoiled child. Tranquilly unsuspecting that her 
hand had set the fire, that her lips had all but betrayed 
him, he 8U£fpected as little the passion for justice that 
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had driven her to crime^ the despair that crushed her 
now. He filliped her shoulder hy way of forgiveness. 
" Make your duty to the captain, my dear.*' 

Ormsby cried out, 

" Miss Tarracombe ! Have you anything to tell me t " 

She looked not at him, not at her father, but only at 
Dirck; sighed and closed her eyesw 

Ormsby wheeled on the prisoner. 

"Andyout'' 

Dirck smiled and shook his head. 

Ormsby burst into a rasping laugh. 

'* Tou leave me no choice but to hang you, whom I 
believe innocent, to spare him, who's as guilty as 
belli'' 

With a ciy, Lettice cast herself on the floor at his 
feet. 

" Sir, you. call him innocent — then let him go! He 
is innocent — whoever 's guilty, he is innocent! Tou 
believe it, you said so. Then let him go ! Hang an in- 
nocent man, you're as blood-guilty as the murderer 
you hunt. For your own sake, let him go I " 

Dirck was trying to raise her, to hush her. Evelyn, 
forestalled, bent on her a frown of disgust Ormsby 
answered with a face of flint 

*' Don't ask me. Ask your father." 

But the girl stretched her hands to the enemy, sob- 
bing, "Tou that are clean-handed — I " 

Tarracombe rapped out, " Oh, be damned to you all t 
/ am the Eider." 

Dumb, the four faces turned to his. At their stupor, 
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he seemed half amuBed, half stung to deeper exaspera- 
tion. 

^^ Is it news to any one of you^ that you must needs 
stare hang-jawed? Evelyn, I return you with thanks 
your guilty connivance. Rise, Miss Yarracombe, and 
cease making a show of yourself. Captain Ormsby, I 
weary of a game my opponent's such a dolt at. In very 
pity of your fumblings, I offer you a present of the 
truth you lack wit to prove. The Rider/ at your serv- 
ice!" 

From an exaggerated bow, he strai^tened, sword in 
hand Qrmsby, if he scarcdy grasped the rapid words, 
grasped the rapid gestura Their blades leaped to the 
meeting. 

With a, " No, no I Not here 1 " Evelyn sprang for- 
ward, hand up in protest. In his rush, his fingertips 
touched Yarracombe's wound, touched ever so lightly, 
briefly, touched just enough to make him flinch a sec- 
ond, his point waver an incL In that second, by grace 
of that inch, Ormsby's point went home. 

They laid him by his dau^ter. His eye rolled quiz- 
zically on Evelyn. 

" Deuced clumsy, lad. Or was it skill ? '* 

Lettice was supporting him, kissing him. lingers 
groping for hers, he smiled up at her tears. 

'^ ^ All or nothing,' childia Life might have turned 
out flat beer. I could have silenced our young gen- 
tl^nan. I could have won through — but, to live 
down the stench, I'd have had to live devilish pious 
•—me, that used to be the Scarlet Rider I " 
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His whisper failed, his eyelids dropped. But in a 
moment he opened his eyes and called out loudly, ^^ The 
Scarlet Bider I Drink to him, ensign ! " and died. 

At the sound of swords clashing, the dragoons had 
burst into the room. They stood now silent^ staring 
down into the dead face that, gay, defiant, stared up at 
them. 

^^ God, how quick it happened I '' Ormsby muttered, 
and pulling his wits together, " Madam — Lady Tar- 
raoombe — whatever service I can render — ^^ 

His tone was eager, respectful, compassionate. 

^^ Let Dirck Scott take the smack," she answered. 

Turning to his men the captain saw among them the 
two sailors. He gave orders. 

Dirck, bending over the kneeling girl, looked at her 
without a word. Without a word, she kissed her fath- 
er's cheek, rose and followed to the wharf. 

Arms folded, eyes lowered, Evelyn stood silent and 
still, in his black garb and grave demeanor the very 
pattern of a mourner. Whether he bowed to the inev- 
itable, or, now that he no longer needed the pawn, was 
glad to be rid of him, at any rate he offered no check 
to Dirck's going. But when Lettice left the room, his 
pose broke. Incredulous, yet startled, he hurried out 
into the garden. 

Captain Ormsby stood on the wharf, the soldiers 
crowded at his back. The boatmen were aboard, Dirck 
at the wharfs edge casting off the rope. With a smile 
to Ormsby, a smile of friendly confidence, he stretched 
out his arms to Lettice and swung her to the deck. 
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To her coiuin striding up, Onusbj turned an unhelp- 
ful face. " My troopers, I think, Sir Evelyn t " 

The garden wall slid between them and the Ji§rcy 
Jane. 
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